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OES = PRON an address on “ Amer- 
, => ican Diplomacy,” de- 
| | / livered by Secretary 
I | No Hay at the New York 
nr @ Chamber of Commerce 
eet © dinner, November 19, 
SS TGR 1901, he uttered a sen- 
tence which went over the country. 

“If we are not permitted to boast of 
what we have done,” he said, “we can 
at least say a word about what we have 
tried to do and the principles which have 
guided our action. The briefest expres- 
sion of our rule of conduct is, perhaps, 
the Monroe Doctrine and the Golden Rule. 
With this simple chart we can hardly 
go far wrong.” 

Mr. Hay had already done much to 
deserve to be called “‘the Statesman of 
the Golden Rule,” and he was to do still 
more before he died. The new genera- 
tion associates with his memory the 
qualities which justify that noble de- 
scription. While he still lived, men said, 
“If John Hay did that, it must be 
right”; and since his death, they say of 
a given policy, “If John Hay were alive 
he would never approve of this.” 






I come now to the creation of the 
Republic of Panama—that transaction 
in his career as Secretary of State about 
which there has raged the most vehe- 
ment debate. Opponents have called it 
“immoral,” “ piratical,” “treacherous.” 
Some supporters have defended it on the 
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ground of international expediency, or 
on technical legal points; others, while 
reluctantly admitting the ugly appear- 
ances, have consoled themselves with 
the thought that if John Hay gave it his 
sanction the affair could not be dishon- 
orable. 

Secretary Hay-once told a friend that 
President McKinley would often not 
send for him once a month on business, 
but that he saw President Roosevelt 
every day. That illustrates the differ- 
ence in initiative between the two Presi- 
dents, or at least the ratio of their in- 
terest in foreign relations. From the 
moment of Mr. Roosevelt’s accession 
the State Department felt a new impel- 
ling force behind it: the Secretary still 
conducted the negotiations, but the crea- 
tion and decision of policy came to rest 
more and more with the President. 

In no case was this so true as in that of 
the Panama Canal. In the earlier stages 
Mr. Roosevelt gave directions which Mr. 
Hay carried out; before the end, how- 
ever, the President took the business 
into his own hands; and he has ever 
since frankly assumed entire responsi- 
bility for the achievement. 

When the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, in December, 1901, left 
the field open for the United States 
government to construct, maintain, and 
control a canal, two parties urged their 
claims — one, advocating the route 
through Nicaragua; the other, the short- 
All Rights Reserved. 
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er way through Panama. Each route 


offered special advantages; each had 
equally formidable drawbacks. Senator 
John T. Morgan, the most zealous cham- 
pion of a canal, preferred the Nicaragua 
plan, and wished to bind the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations to it. 
The government had appointed a com- 
mission of experts, 
under Admiral 
John G. Walker, 
to study all possi- 
ble routes for a 
canal between the 
Atlantic and the 
Pacific, and this 
commission re- 
ported for Nicara- 
gua. Mr. Hay 
also at first took 
that side. 

Before Congress 
voted in favor of 
Nicaragua, how- 
ever, the advo- 
cates of Panama 
gotahearing. [The 
old De L esseps 
Company, after 
its collapse, had 
sold its plant, 





pany’s rights at forty million dollars; for 
acquiring at a fair price from the Re- 
public of Colombia a strip of territory 
six miles broad from Colon to Panama. 
together with as much additional land 
as Was deemed necessary, and then for 
proceeding with the work of construc- 
tion. 
Such was the 
oe tangled skein of 
the Panama Ca- 
nal affair when 
diplomacy took it 
up. 

The American 
government en- 
tered into negotia- 
tions with the New 
Company with- 
out difficulty, 
whereas, from the 
outset, its deal- 
ings with Colom- 
bia awakened 
distrust. While 
Congre ss was dis- 
cussing the Spoon- 
er bill, Secretary 
Hay had been 
busy sounding the 
Central American 





good- will, and ex- 
Cay ations to the SENATOR JOHN T. 
New Panama 
Canal Company. 
No a r had the 
Walker Commission reported than the 
president of the new company, which 
had previously offered to sell all its in- 
terests for one hundred and nine mill- 
ion dollars, cabled from Paris that the 
company would reduce its price to forty 
million dollars—the value estimated by 
the Walker Commission. 

On January 8, 1902, the House 
passed, by an overwhelming majority, 
the Hepburn bill, which authorized the 
construction of the Panama Canal; but 
this measure was fought in the Senate, 
and only after it had been amended be- 
yond recognition by Senator Spooner 
was it accepted by the Senate, on June 
19th, and by the House a week later. 
President Roosevelt signed it on June 
28, 1902. Briefly, the Spooner bill pro- 
vided for the purchase by the govern- 
ment of the New Panama Canal Com- 





republics and Co- 


MORGAN OF ALABAMA lombia, an d he 
Advocate of the Ni 


in aE kept Senator Mor- 
gan, the zealot 
of the canal 

project, informed of each move. 

On April 22, 1902, he wrote to him: 

It is true that the Panama _ people 
[New Panama Canal C ompany] have at last 
made their proposition. | have been trying 
to induce them to make some changes in it 
which might render it more acceptable to the 
Senate and to our people. When it is com- 
pleted I shall give them a note announcing 
the readiness of the government of the 
United States to enter into a convention re- 
specting the canal, when the Congress shall 
have authorized the President to do so and 
when the legal officers of the United States 
shall have been satisfied of the power of 
the Panama Canal Company to transfer all 
their rights in the case. 

I regret to say that I have not yet been 
able to get a firm offer from the government 
of Nicaragua. . . . Let me assure you in 
strictest confidence that I was unwilling to 
send in the Panama proposition until I was 
able also to send in the Nicaragua proposals. 
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The principal difficulty in the case is 
this: that both in Colombia and in Nicaragua 
great ignorance exists as to the attitude of the 
l nieed States. In both countries it is be- 
lieved that their route is the only one pos- 

sible or practic: able, and that the Government 
of the United States in the last resort will 
accept any terms they choose to demand. 
[he Ministers here 
of both powers know 
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It is impossible for you, as it would be for 
any one, to appreciate the exasperating difh- 
culties that have been placed in my way in 
trying to geta definite proposition from our 
Central American friends. I have fin: lly 
sent a note to Mr. Corea [Nicaraguan Min- 
ister at Washington], telling him I can wait 
no longer upon the convenience of his Gov- 

ernment; that he 
must, before Tues- 





perfectly well that 
this is untrue, and 
they are doing all 
they can to convince 
their people at home 
that no unreason- 
able proposition will 
be conside red by 
the Government of 
the United States; 
but it is slow work 
convincing them. 


The next day 
Mr. Hay reported 
a more cheerful 
outlook: 


.I conceive my 
duty to be to try 
to ascertain the ex- 
act purposes and 
intentions of both 
the Governments 
[Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica] and, 








day of this week, 
let me know what 
they propose, and 
that, in case I get 
no definite proposi- 
tion from them by 
that time, I shall 
submit to Congress 
the proposition 
made by the Co- 
lombian Govern- 
ment, and also a 
statement that it 
has been impossible 
to get anything def- 
nite from the Gov- 
ernment of Nicara- 
gua. 

In regard to your 
other que stion, the 
President has no de- 
sire for any delay by 
Congress 1n the con- 
sideration of the Cca- 
nal matter. He 








when I have done 


so, to inform your REAR-ADMIRAI 
Committee of the Head of the ( 
result for your in- to mvestigate 1 
formation. ...I1 do 


not consider myself 
justified in advocating either route, as this 
matter rests within the discretion of Con- 
gress. When Congress has spoken, it will 
then be the duty of the State Department 
to make the best arrangement possible for 
whichever route Congress may decide upon. 
I cannot but believe that you are ap- 
proaching the realization of the great enter- 
prise which has so long occupied your 
thoughts and your endeavors, and, certainly, 
when the hour comes, no name in the world 
can compare with yours in the praise and 
honor which will belong to it for the ac- 
complishment of this beneficent work, which 
will be for the benefit of many generations 
yet unborn. [April 23, 1902 


But the capacity of the Latin-Amer- 
icans to postpone seemed limitless. Wit- 
ness this note to Senator Morgan, dated 


May 12th: 


JOHN G. WALKER Kinley 


greatly prefers, as 

did President Mc- 

that the 

m apy ted question of the route 

ves should be decided 

by Congress, but, 

in case it should 

seem best to the Congress to leave to him 

the decision of the route which the canal 

shall take, he will not evade that labor and 
responsibility. 


The significance of the following ex- 
tract from a letter of May 19th needs no 
comment: 


In our final negotiations we shall in- 
sist upon a provision being inserted which 
will prevent this Government from being 
mulcted in enormous indemnities for land 
which has been recently purchased by specu- 
lators with that intention. 


As soon as the President signed the 
Spooner bill, Mr. Hay began conferring 
with General Concha, the Colombian 
Minister in Washington, and on July 
15th he writes Senator Spooner: 
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I embodied in a draft of the treaty with 
Colombia all the ideas you set forth in our 
recent conversations, and think we have got 
it in very satisfactory shape. General Concha 
did not think he had authority to accept 
these amendments to the draft, which we had 
formerly agreed upon, and has transmitted 
them to his Government for their approval 
and acceptance. I do not imagine that we 
shall get an answer immediately. 

Mr. Hay 
noteworthy 
own hand: 


closes his letter with this 
postscript, written in his 


Gen. Morgan says we ought to acquire 
Panama—the entire state—from Colombia. 
I told him I would consult, as occasion of- 
fered, some of the leading members of the 
Senate on that subject. 

Senator Morgan seems to have al- 
ready been asking himself, as were other 
American public men, whether the sim- 
plest way to assure the safety of the 
isthmian canal would not be to annex 
the Province of Panama. On September 
27, 1902, in one of his many urgent notes 
to Mr. Hay, he sends a copy of a letter 
just received from a Virginian friend 
who had spent several years on the 
isthmus. 


In regard to the temper of the Isthmus 
population [this gentleman Ww rites] looking to 
annexation to the United States, I think it 
would be favorable, but Colombia, in every 
other section, would be likely to be opposed, 
as the Isthmus is looked upon as a financial 
cow to be milked forthe benefit of the coun- 
try at large. This difficulty might be over- 
come by diplomacy and money. 

This last sentence contains the kernel 
from which sprang the violent climax of 
the canal negotiations. The Province of 
Panama, once independent, had, in the 
course of endemic revolutions, been an- 
nexed to the United States of Colombia. 
Its interests were quite distinct from Co- 
lombia’s, and, since the construction of 
the railway across the isthmus nearly 
fifty years before, its revenues had gone 
mostly into the pockets of statesmen at 
Bogota, the Colombian capital, distant 
a fifteen days’ journey from Panama. 
As soon as the construction of the canal 
seemed probable, those statesmen saw 
great profit in it for themselves. The 
government, virtually despotic, was in 
the hands of President Marroquin, who 
had crushed a rebellion of so-called 
Liberals in 1900. 
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Making a treaty with such elements 
was much like putting a lid on an inter- 
mittent geyser. Nevertheless, Secretary 
Hay took up the task with Dr. Tomas 
Herran, the Colombian chargé in Wash- 
ington, and after many months’ delib- 
eration they agreed that the United 
States should pay Colombia ten million 
dollars for her consent to purchase the 
New Panama Company’s rights and 
plant, and for ceding the required terri- 
tory, and that after nine years Colombia 
should receive a yearly bonus of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. On 
January 27, 1903, the Hay-Herran 
Treaty was signed; and on March 17th 
the Senate ratified it. Then the instru- 
ment went to Bogota for ratification. 

The politicians there at once showed 
signs of balking. Ten million dollars, 
followed by the annual subsidy, looked 
a very small sum to them—why not 
double or treble it? 

On May 14, 1903, Mr. Hay writes 
Senator Hanna how matters stood: 


Walker told me that there was at Colon 
no accurate source of information, but the air 
was full of rumors, which it was impossible 
to verify on the spot. From Bogota we get 
occasional very meager despatches from 
Beaupré [American Minister to Colombia]. 
He tells us that there is very great opposi- 
tion based on two or three points one, the 
inadequacy of the terms; second, the pre- 
tended loss of sovereignty; and third, the 
talk of demagogues who want to get office by 
denouncing the encroachments of the Yan- 
kees. You know that for some days past 
there has been a rumor of the resignation of 
Marroquin and the succession of Reyes. 
This seems to be untrue. I never have be- 
lieved it, and should have been greatly sur- 
prised if it had been confirmed. On the 
contrary, the retirement of Fernandez and 
the entrance into the Cabinet of Mendoza 
seems clearly to me to indicate that Marro- 
quin has the situation pretty well in hand, 
and that he would not have called his Con- 
gress together in extra session on the 20th 
of June unless he had pretty positive assur- 
ances that he will have his way. Still, you 
know enough about those countries to know 
that nothing is certain until it 1s done. 


The C 


‘olombian Congress met on June 
zoth, but the treaty was not even pre- 


sented to it for discussion. Marroquin 
and his friends thought that, having com- 
mitted the United States to accept the 
Panama route, they could extort any 
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price they chose—a perfectly legal, but 
not always wise, attitude for a seller to 
take. So they declared, unofhcially, 
that the ten millions which Dr. Herran, 
their accredited envoy, had agreed to 
would not satisfy them. They planned, 
therefore, to hold up the treaty until 
they should get all they could; and in- 
stead of attacking 
the United States 
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fairly good chance of the treaty passing with- 
out amendment. He most earnestly 
urged that course upon the government, tell- 
ing them that any amendment will imperil 
the life of the treaty when it returns here. 


has 


In July a special committee of the 
Colombian Senate took up the treaty, 
and on August 4th reported it so 

amended as to de- 





directly, they de- 
manded of the 
New Panama Ca- 
nal Company ten 
millions for allow- 
ing it to sell its 
rights to the 
U nite d States. 
That company, 
Ww hose seat was in 
Paris, was repre- 
sented by its gen- 
eral counsel, Mr. 
William Nelson 
Cromwell, of New 
York. He refused 
the demand. Co- 
lombia also inti- 
mated that it 
expected the 
United States to 





natureit. The 
warnings received 
through Mr. 
Beaupré and Dr. 
Herran had no ef- 
fect. The Colom- 
bian Senate, on 
August 12th, 
unanimously re- 
jected the treaty; 
but in o r d er to 
prevent the Unit- 
ed S tates from 
losing patience, 
General Reyes, in 
behalf of the gov- 
ernment, said that 
it had counted on 
a speedy reaction 
in which it would 
be pos S i b | e to 
come to terms. 








raise its payment 
from ten to fifteen 
millions. The Co- 
lombian dreams 
of avarice grew as rapidly as Jack’s 
bean-stalk. 

All this while at Washington Secre- 
tary Hay kept impressing upon Dr. 
Herran that unless the treaty went 
through unmaimed, and within a “rea- 
sonable time,” it would be void; and 
Dr. Herran kept assuring the Secretary 
that the statesmen at Bogota would 
surely ratify it. On July 13th Mr. Hay 
wrote President Roosevelt: 


DR, 


1 eo, 
ian Charge ad 


I have wired Beaupré to let Colombia un- 
derstand that their strike for more money 
would probably be rejected by the Senate and 
that any amendment of delay would greatly 
imperil the treaty. 


Colombia, however, was too canny to 
show her hand yet. Four days later the 
Secretary again wrote the President: 


. . « Had an hour with Herran yesterday 
{July 16th]. He seems to think there ts a 


TOMAS HERRAN 
"A 


atre 


He asked Mr. 
Beaupré that a 
fortnight longer 
be granted to the 
Colombians. To this request Mr. Hay 
cabled the reply on August 24th: 


at Washingtor 


The President will make no engagement 
on the canal matter, but I regard it as im- 
probable that any definite action will be 
taken within two weeks. 


The Colombians, unable to coerce the 
New Panama Company into paying the 
ten million dollars, hit upon a still better 
plan for realizing their dreams of avarice. 
According to an early agreement, their 
concession to the builders of the Panama 
Canal would expire in 1904; but this 
limit they afterward extended to Octo- 
ber 31, 1910. By asserting now that the 
first date was the true one, they reckoned 
that within a year the rights of the New 
Canal Company would revert to Colom- 
bia. This would bring her not a paltry 
ten or even twenty millions, but forty, 
besides whatever additional price she 
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could wring from the next concession- 
naire. On September 5th the special 
committee of the Colombian Senate ad- 
vised that the treaty be rejected; on 
October 14th another committee re- 
ported in favor of regarding 1904 instead 
of 1910 as the limit of the concession; 
and on October 31st the Congress ad- 
journed, without 

voting on either 


of these bills. Why | eeeeenieenieeemnees 


vote when thet 
acts spoke so plain- 
ly? 

Toa correspon- 
dent in San Fran- 
cisco who inquired 
subsequently of 
Mr. Hay as to the 
ac tion of this Con- 
gress, he replied: 

The extravagant 
propositions you re 
fer to were many 
times presented in 
various ways to the 
Bogota Congress. 
None of them were 
passed upon, and 
no hrm proposition 
has ever been made 
by the Government 
of Colombia to the 
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Newbury, New Hampshire, received fre- 
quent epitomes of the state of depart 
mental business from the tireless M1 
Adee in Washington. Some of his brief 
comments are enlightening. The first 
refers to a note from Rico, the Colom 
bian Foreign Secretary, when Hay be 
lieved the President was not inclined to 

say anything mors 

Bogota: 


I can imagine his 
reception of Rico’s 
calm proposition to 
make some new pro- 
posal next August 
[Sept. 18, 1903.| 


Mr. Adee’s own 
witty summary of 
the situ: ition was 


It seems to me 
that the Colombian 
cow, having kicked 
over the pail, Says: 
“See here; i/ | 
should kick over this 
pail, would you give 
me ‘an extension of 
time’ to see what 
1 will do with an- 
other pailful to-mor- 
row is [A d ee to 
Hay, September 21, 








United States. 


Their aim was eVi- GENERAL RAFAEL REYES 


of Colombia New Canal Com- 


dently to pursue-a Ex-President 
dilatory policy until 

next year, when 

they would probably have declared the 
French concession forfeited, and have de- 
manded of us the whole sum agreed upon 
with the Panama Company. The only 
officially ascertained fact in the case is that 
they refused to ratify the treaty they had 
made with us, and offered nothing in its 
place. [November 23, 1903.] 

News that the Colombian Senate had 
rejected the treaty reached Washington 
on August 16th. Some persons inferred 
that the Colombian Congress intended 
to adjourn after delegating to Marro- 
quin full powers to ratify the treaty; 
others suspected that the act foreboded 
a break; others again, familiar with the 
state of feeling on the isthmus, predicted 
that the Province of Panama would se- 
cede, declare its inde pe ondence, and offer 
the canal route to the United States. 

Secretary Hay, on his vacation at 





1903.| 


By this time the 


pany had become 

thoroughly alarm- 
ed. Its officers seem to have counted 
on a display of dictatorial power in 
their favor by Marroquin, but now it 
was clear that he either would not or 
dared not interfere. From the next ex- 
tract we infer that the company had 
carried their grievances to the State 
Department. Hay writes: 


X must not whimper over the ruin of the 
treaty through the greed of the Colombians 
and the disinclination of the Canal Company 
to satisfy it. If they were willing to be bled, 
why not say so at the time? It 1s a thing we 
could not share in, nor even decently know. 
[September 21, 1903.| 


On September 20th the Secretary re- 
marks: 


As to Colombia, the President has nothing 
to say at present. They have had their fun 
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let them wait the requisite number of da 
for the consequent symptoms. 


Panamani- 
cc ded 


Meanwhile, what of the 
ans? The territory to be 
theirs; the persons directly concerned 
were themselves. Neithe r love, loy alty ’ 
nor self-interest bound them to Colom- 
bia. As early as June they showed signs 
of restlessness, 
and at the delay s 


was 


THE 
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Colombia on one side and Costa Rica on the 
othe r. 

lo follow scrupulously the terms of 
the Spooner law, which gave President 
Roosevelt no authority to accept amend- 
ments without the approval of the Amer- 
ican Senate, was the feeling of the State 
Department. ‘We are very sorry, but 
really we can’t 
help itif Colombia 





of the Colombian 
Congress they 
talked more and 
more openly of 
independence, 
which would en- 
able them to make 
the canal agree- 
ment with the 
United States, to 
receive the ten 
million dollars to 
be paid for the 
concession, and 
to enjoy ever after 
whatever prosper- 
ity the canal 
might bring to the 
isthmus. Other- 
wise, the political 
machine at Bogota 
would divide the 





doesn’t want the 
canal on our 
terms,” summed 
up this feeling, 
even after Mr. 
Hay was assured 
that the Panama- 
nians intended to 
secede in case Co- 
lombia threw over 
the treaty. 

The Colom- 
bians_ miscalcula- 
ted in assuming 
that the United 
States had fixed 
irrevocably on the 
Panama route; for 
Mr. Roosevelt 
was authorized, if 
they did not ratify 
within a_reason- 





spoils. 


We need not 
resort to the sus- 
picion that this 
plot was whispered to the Panamanians 
by emissaries of either the United 
States or of the New Canal Company; 
they were quite competent to devise 
it themselves. Within the 
two years — between October, 1899, 
and September, 1901—they had in- 
dulged in four revolutions against the 
Colombians. 
secession and an offer of annexation to 
the United States, Mr. Adee, forwarding 
to Mr. Hay the daily news of the State 
Department, writes, on August 18th: 


Er f 
Par 


Such a scheme could, of course, have no 
countenance from us—our policy before the 
world should stand, like Mrs. Casar, above 
suspicion. Neither could we undertake to 
recognize and protect Panama as an inde- 
pendent state, like a second Texas. Such a 
state would have a hard time of it between 


M. PHILIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA a 


e United State 


space of 


But as to a revolution of 


able time, tostrike 
bargain with 
Republic of Nicaragua. When 
they realized that 
he might do this 
they became panicky, like a speculator 
who margin - based fortune 
about to evaporate. It is rumored that 
they offered to ratify the treaty if the 
New Canal Company would pay them 
sub rosa eight or even only five of the 
extra millions they demanded. ‘The 
company refused, although later it was 
suspected that it was ready to pay up, 
if it could be guaranteed that a second 
demand and a third would not follow. 
What Colombian could insure against 
that? 

For the New Canal Company, as well 
as for Colombia, the need of a settlement 
pressed. The company stood to lose 
forty millions by Colombia’s obstinacy 

a loss which Mr. Cromwell did every- 
thing to avert. Through his agent, 
Senor Mancini, he kept in touch with the 


sees his 





menage 
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politicians at Bogota; through Mr. 
Farnham, or by telephone, he communi- 
cated with the State Department at 
Washington; while various trusted emis- 
saries were on the alert at the isthmus. 
Until Mr. Cromwell prints his memoirs, 
or the records of the New Canal Com- 
pany are revealed, we shall not know in 
detail what went 

on during that 
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Hay, and when he repeated his predic- 
tion of a revolution, the Secretary re- 
plied that American warships had orders 
to proceed to the isthmus, in case there 
were a disturbance there. From that 
time forward M. Varilla imparted to 
every one the secret that the revolution 
would come off on November 3d. 
Throughout Oc- 
tober Mr. Hay 





September and 
October. But 
there are occasion- 
al rifts in the cur- 
tain through 
which we see the 
Panamanians _ be- 
ing encouraged in 
their desire for 
freedom. That 
desire was so far 
from being secret 
that in August, 
when the Colom- 
bian government 
appointed Senator 
Obaldia Govern- 
or of Panama, 
he bluntly an- 
nounced that “in 
case the depart- 








seems to have had 
less and less com- 
munication with 
the isthmus and 
Bogota, whereas 
the activity of 
President Roose- 
velt increased. By 
his orders several 
ships assembled 
near the isthmus, 
and on November 
2d the Nashville, 
Boston, and Dixie 
were instructed to 
keep the transit 
across the isthmus 
free, and to “pre- 


any armed force, 
either government 








ment found it nec- 


essary to revolt HON. WAYNE 


to secure the ca- Counsel for Colomt 
nal he would stand 
by Panama.” 

Things were at this pass when a new 
character broke his way into the drama 

M. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, a French- 
matt’ who had worked on the isthmus 
with the old De Lesseps Company. A 
somewhat picturesque personage was M. 
Varilla, to whom the earth seemed like a 
school globe which he, the teacher, made 
to revolve at his pleasure. He was fired 
with the mission to see the canal com- 
pleted by the Panama route. So he 
hurried from Paris to New York, where 
he got in touch with Dr. Manuel Amador 
Guerrero, a conspirator-patriot from 
Panama, whom he ieeietiied with funds 
to the isthmus on October 20th. Varilla 
himself visited Washington, and on Oc- 
tober 9th called on the President, to 
whom he reported that the only way out 
in Panama was a revolution. A week 
later (October 16th) he saw Secretary 
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Or insurgent, at 
MAC VEAGH any point within 
hfty miles of Pan- 
ama.’ Such steps 
were by no means 
novel—similar orders had been issued 
during many previous upheav als, as late 
as 1901. The revolution “happened” on 
November 3d—bloodless so far as re- 
garded the combatants, although one 
Chinaman and one dog were acciden- 
tally killed. On November 4th the Re- 
public of Panama was proclaimed; on 
the 6th the United States recognized it. 

A few days later M. Bunau-Varilla 
returned to Washington as the accred- 
ited envoy of the new republic, with full 
powers to conclude a treaty. In a letter 
to his daughter, Mrs. Payne Whitney, 
Secretary Hay describes what happened: 


As for your poor old dad, they are working 
him nights and Sundays. I have never, | 
think, been so constantly and actively em- 
ployed as during the last fortnight. Yester- 
day morning the negotiations with Panama 
were far from complete. But by putting on 
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all steam, getting Root and Knox and Shaw 
together at lunch, I went over my project 
line by line, and fought out every section 
of it; adopted a few good suggestions, hur- 
ried back to the Department, set everybody 
at work drawing up final drafts—sent for 
Varilla, went over the whole treaty with him, 
explained all the changes, got his consent, 
and at seven o’clock signed the momentous 
document in the little blue drawing-room, 
out of Abraham Lincoln’s inkstand, and 
with Clarence’s pen. Varilla had no seal, so 
he used one of mine. (Did I ever tell you I 
sealed the Hay-Herbert treaty with Lord 
Byron’s ring, having nothing else in the 
house?) 

So the great job is concluded—at least this 
stage of it. I have nothing else; will come 
up before Thanksgiving. [November 19, 
1903.] 


When the Colombians realized that 
they had overreached themselves, they 
made a desperate effort to propitiate the 
United States. They sent Gen. Rafael 
Reyes, their most respected public man 
and former president, to Washington to 
beg the government to reconsider. He 
engaged as his counsel Mr. Wayne 
Mac Veagh, than whom none was more 
resourceful or adroit. According to a 
trustworthy statement, Reyes was au- 
thorized to say that Colombia would let 
bygones be bygones and concede every- 
thing for eight million dollars. 

On December 4, 1903, Mr. Hay wrote 
to the President: 

Can you receive Reyes to-morrow, Sat- 
urday? If so, at what hour? Permit me to 
observe, the sooner you see him, the sooner 
we can bid him good-by. 

I have a complaint to make of Root. I 
told him I was going to see Reyes. He re- 
plied: “‘ Better look out! Ex-Reyes are dan- 
gerous.”” Do you think that, on my salary, 
I can afford to bear such things? 


Mr. Hay had more than one interview 
with General Reyes. On December 24, 
1903, he reported to the President: 


General Reyes called yesterday. Said he 
was candidate for Presidency of Colombia. 

I could give him no positive assurances of 
what he could accomplish. I left no doubt 
in his mind, however, that we regarded the 
establishment of the Republic of Panama as 
an accomplished fact which we would neither 
undo ourselves nor permit any outside par- 
ties to overthrow; that we had made the 
treaty with Panama on grounds which we 
thought right, and to which we still adhere; 
Vor. CXXXI.—No. 782.—22 
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that the treaty was going to be ratified and 
carried into effect; but that, these facts be- 
ing accepted by Colombia, we should then 
use our utmost influence to bring about a 
satisfactory state of things between the two 
republics and ourselves; that, as to nego- 
tiating with Colombia without regard to the 
existence of Panama, it was out of the ques- 
tion. 

He then handed me a written memoran- 
dum of complaints and grievances, which is 
the result of Mac Veagh’s work for the last 
fortnight. It is very long, some twenty-two 
typewritten pages, in Spanish. It attacks 
and impeaches our action all along the line 
with considerable energy, but with the usual 
Spanish courtesy of manner, which, I imag- 
ine, shows the hand of the translator more 
than the author, and ends by asking the 
submission of all pending questions to The 
Hague. I at once sent the document to the 
State Department to be translated, with 
orders that it be submitted to you as soon as 
it is written out. 


Responsibility for the dynamic climax 
to this solution of the Colombia-Panama 
struggle rested entirely with the Presi- 
dent, who seems not always to have in- 
formed Secretary Hay and the Cabinet 
officers of his acts. As early as October 
10th he wrote confidentially to Dr. Al- 
bert Shaw, editor of the Review of Re- 
views, that, as 
there was absolutely not the slightest chance 
of securing by treaty [from Colombia], the 
alternatives were to accept the inferior 
Nicaragua route or to take the Panama terri- 
tory by force. . . . I cast aside the proposi- 
tion at this time to foment the secession of 
Panama. Whatever other governments can 
do, the United States cannot go into securin7z, 
by such underhand means, the cession. 


What followed may be conjectured. 
The New Canal Company had encour- 
aged the malcontents at Panama; then 
came from Paris the very efficient agent, 
M. Bunau-Varilla, and laid the train for 
the explosion. M. Varilla communi- 
cated the plan to President Roosevelt, 
who, though unwilling to occupy the 
isthmus and drive out the Colombians 
by American soldiers, arranged that 
American warships should keep Colom- 
bian troops from landing, and so should 
create the condition through which the 
revolution must succeed. Reasoning 
from results to causes, this conjecture 
does no injustice to any of the parties 
concerned. 
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Although Secretary Hay did not take 
part in the actual revolution, he imme- 
diately announced his approval of it, 
and he never qualified—much less with- 
drew—this approval. Among his papers 
I have found no hint that he felt remorse 
—as has been alleged—for the “ crime’”’; 
nor can I believe that any regrets secret- 
ly preyed upon him and shortened his 
days. 

Two or three of his letters will serve 
to give his own refutation of certain 
charges; they ought also to set at rest 
the legend of his remorse. 

On January 11, 1904, he writes to 
Senator George F. Hoar: 


The President tells me that in a letter to 
him you refer to a newspaper publication to 
the effect that, in discussing the subject of 
the coming revolution in Panama with a Mr. 
Duque, on his informing me that the revolu- 
tion was to take place on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, I had said to him that that was too early, 
and it ought to be deferred. I now find the 
same statement copied from the Evening 
Post in a speech by Senator Morgan in the 
Senate. 

It seems rather humiliating to be obliged 
to refer to such a story, but, since you men- 
tioned it to the President and since it seems 

have made some impression upon your 
mind, I venture to say to you, confidentially, 
that I never saw Mr. Duque but once, that I 
never saw him alone, and that nothing in the 
remotest degree resembling this printed con- 
versation was ever said by either of us. 


A protest by members of the Yale 
faculty having reached him of the in- 
iquity of the “rape of Panama,” he wrote 
the following letter to Prof. George P. 
Fisher: 


Your letter of the 19th of January has 
given me great pleasure. can even con- 
gratulate myself on the unexpected and un- 
accountable action of some of your colleagues 
which has procured me so agreeable a letter. 
I shall take pleasure in bringing it to the 
notice of the President. 

Some of our greatest scholars, in their criti- 
cisms of public life, suffer from the defect of 
arguing from pure reason and taking no 
account of circumstances. While I agree 
that no circumstances can ever justify a 
Government in doing wrong, the question as 
to whether the Government has acted rightly 
or wrongly can never be justly judged with- 
out the circumstances being considered. 
am sure that if the President had acted dif- 
ferently when, the 3d of November, he was 





confronted by a critical situation which 
might easily have turned to disaster, the at- 
tacks which are now made on him would have 
been ten times more virulent and more effec- 
tive. He must have done exactly as he did, 
or the only alternative would have been an 
indefinite duration of bloodshed and devas- 
tation through the whole extent of the isth- 
mus. It was a time to act and not to theo- 
rize, and my judgment at least is clear that 
he acted rightly. [January 20, 1904.] 


Among the stern censors of th 
“crime” was James C. Carter, then th 
leader of the American bar. Of his 
criticisms Mr. Hay wrote to Mr. Root 
on March 12, 1904: 


How on earth a fair-minded man could 
prefer that the President should have taken 
possession of the Isthmus with the mailed 
hand and built a canal in defiance of the 
Constitution, the laws and the treaties, 
rather than the perfectly regular cours: 
which the President did follow, passes my 
comprehension. And that he should persist 
in this view after reading your speech only 
adds to the mystery. I have not hitherto 
spoken to you about that admirable address, 
I believe, but as a work of art, as a piece 
of oratory and history, I think it is incom- 
parable, and, as a eal argument, better 
lawyers than I think it is without a flaw. 
Carter could not have read it with an open 
mind and persist in his error. I frankly con- 
fess myself unable to add anything to th« 
unanswerable demonstration which you have 
made of the case. 


Not all the critics condemned him. 
To Mr. James Ford Rhodes, the his- 
torian, he sent this grateful reply: 


I thank you for breaking an occasional 
lance for us in the headquarters of Mug- 
wumpery. When I think of how many mis- 
takes I have made which have escaped no- 
tice, I ought not to be dissatisfied with being 
lambasted in an occasional case where I have 
done right. It is hard for me to understand 
how any one can criticize our action in 
Panama on the grounds upon which it is 
ordinarily attacked. The matter came on us 
with amazing celerity. We had to decide on 
the instant whether we would take possession 
of the ends of the railroad and keep the 
traffic clear, or whether we would stand back 
and let those gentlemen cut each other’s 
throats for an indefinite time, and destroy 
whatever remnant of our property and our 
interests we had there. I had no hesitation 
as to the proper course to take, and have had 
no doubt of the propriety of it since. [De- 
cember 8, 1903.] 
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Finally, when Mr. Hay negotiated a 
treaty my the infant Republic of Pana- 
ma as to the building of the canal, he 
met with denunciation from an unex- 
pected quarter. Senator Morgan broke 
loose in violent letters, one of which he 
addressed to President H. S. Pritchett, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


I return herewith General ‘woe s letter 
[Hay replied to Mr. Pritchett]. He is in 
such a state of mind in regard to the canal 
that if you should answer everything he said, 
categorically contradicting him with his own 
public utterances, it would have no effect on 
him. As he admits in paragraph 3, page 1, 
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he is as much the author of the present 
canal treaty as Lam. Not only did I embody 
in it all his amendments co the Herran treaty, 
but I went further than he has ever done in 
getting the proper guarantees for jurisdiction 
over the canal. A year ago he wrote me a 
series of earnest and impassioned letters, 
which he afterward embodied in articles in 
some of the religious periodicals, denouncing 
the Government of Colombia as the sum of 
all iniquities, and saying that we were vio- 
lating every law human and divine in favor 
of the Government of Colombia against the 
Liberals of Panama, insisting that it was our 
bounden duty to aid them in attaining their 
liberty. How can you argue with a man 
whose prejudices are so violent and so 
variable as this? [December 28, 1903.] 


Haunted 
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AVE you a 


garden where you walk and see 


The golden flowers of Spring 
Crown the new greenery 
With newer blossoming? 


A garden 


all green growth and witchery. 


And does the purple evening come for you 
Slow star by slow white star, 
Trailing its robe of dew 
With not a sound to mar 

The peace, save bird-calls falling faint and few? 


Ah well, I have no garden for my feet 


To tread! 


The walls of stone 


Press on the bitter street 
Where I drift by, alone, 


Dreading the wolf’s glare in the eyes I meet. 


And yet, have you not sometimes turned your head, 
ust bending to a rose, 
hinking you heard the tread 
And stir of one who goes 
Down oid remembered paths—but now is dead? 


The Manager of Crystal Sulphur 
Springs 


BY SUSAN GLASPELL 


array of turnouts 


CHE = PROHE 


Cy =a awaiting the noon train 


{ ©) seemed testifying to the 
Fy B ye rosperity of Freeport. 
fe » [t was an array calcu- 
¥ eee (\ lated to make the trans- 


a ae BY continental __ traveler, 
looking languidly from his window, 
stroll out and ask the porter, “‘What 
town is this?”’ Glossy limousines panted 
in the proud new concrete causeway re- 
cently built for the overhead tracks, and 
the very baggage-wagons somehow sug- 
gested a Boosters’ Committee a few 
blocks away. 

The jaded pair of bony farm-horses 
which turned in there a couple of min- 
utes before train-time seemed to know 
they bore an equipment which would not 
serve the Boosters’ Committee as the 
““Golden State Limited” went through. 
They bore what in its brilliant past had 
been called a closed carriage. Once it 
had carried the society of the town to 
weddings and parties; when too scuffed 
for festivity it had a long time of som- 
berly taking its place in the funeral pro- 
cession. But that day, too, passed, and 
then it came to be called a hack, and 
met trains for a third-rate hotel until it 
occurred to the management that the 
hack perhaps kept away more people 
than it brought, when once more it was 
deposed, this time to be sold for the 
office it now filled. It filled that office 
limpingly, wheezing as the aged wheeze. 

The young boy driving it surveyed the 
backed-up line diffidently. How could 
he ask any of them to move over and 
make room for the hack from the Poor- 
farm? A woman opened the door and 
peered out, anxiously. “No room here, 
Johnnie?” 

But the driver of the proud new ’bus 
from the Hotel Freeport hastened to 
make it plain that he was not one to 
crowd out the lowly. “Room enough, 
Mrs. Peters,” he called. “ Back right in 


here, John. Them expressmen don’t 
need the earth,” he added, with a dark 
look for menials from a rival hostelry. 

““Expectin’ some one for the Farm?” 
he asked, sociably, as the woman 
alighted. 

She nodded, shaking out her skirts 
and moving as if cramped by long sit- 
ting. Then she looked up and said, in 
the manner of one telling no ordinary 
thing, ““Expectin’ some one who never 
expected to end his days at that place. 
Well, no,” she hastened to amend, with 
a growlingly significant manner, “never 
expected to end ’em in the poorhouse, is 
what I mean.” ‘Then, “It’s Mr. Groves 
— it’s Bert Groves that’s coming,” she 
said, looking at him to see if he got all 
that it meant. 

His long, low whistle told that he got 
some of it, at any rate. “So that’s what 
those fellows I heard talking at the hotel 
last night—” He did not finish it, but 
said, instead, “‘ Why, my father knew him 
well!” He repeated it, as if it were one 
of the important features of the whole 
thing. “Drove him time and time 
again. And to that same place that 
boy ‘ll be driving him to now.”” He stood 
there darkly surveying the new bus from 
the Hotel Freeport, as if contemplating 
the possible fate of even the driver of 
that. ‘‘Wasn’t there nobody to do for 
him where he went?” he asked, in a tone 
of incredulity. 

She shook her head, but just then 
a whistle sounded, and, “There she 
comes!’ broke in the *bus-man, stepping 
forward quickly, all alert for his own 
job. But the woman stepped back and 
stood waiting beside the rusty hack, as 
if depending upon it to identify her with 
an institution the Boosters’ Committee 
had not yet reached. 

She might not have been so sure it was 
he—it was about thirty years since she 
had seen Bert Groves, and he was an old 
man now—f he had not been straighten- 
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ing the lapel of his coat as they got off 
the train. Bert Groves always was one 
to put up the best front. 

She had a few hurried words with the 
man who had brought him—a kindly 
man going through, who had consented 
to act as traveling companion. While 
they talked, Mr. Groves stood a little 
apart, uncertainly watching the talking, 
laughing people getting into the shiny 
equipments. She wondered if he knew 
what town it was. 

The man who had brought him spoke 
of that. “‘Pretty—” He tapped his 
own head. ‘Oh, not really gone, you 
know, but doesn’t get things straight. 
He’ll know a thing one minute, and not 
know it the next. But you needn’t 
worry about him being hard to look 
after. He’s been handed around too 
much for that.” The conductor called, 
‘All aboard!” and, taking a hasty leave 
of the man who was not going on, he 
turned back to the train. 

The old man stood looking after him, 
as if not wanting to be left. But he took 
only a step, then stood there uncer- 
tainly. 

She touched his arm. “This way for 
us,” she said, kindly, then stood at the 
door of the sagging old hack, waiting for 
him to get in. He looked in at the 
lumpy, leaky upholstery, then stepped 
back and surveyed a motor-car near by, 
took an uncertain step toward it. “In 
here, Mr. Groves,” said the wife of the 
superintendent of the Poor-farm, not 
unkindly, but firmly. 

She saw at once that what the kindly 
man had said was true. He would not 
be one to give trouble. He had been 
“had” too much for that. He moved 
uneasily on the unfriendly springs, but 
as if trying to conceal the fact that he 
was moving. She saw him looking cov- 
ertly at her. Several times his lips 
started to move, and then he would not 
say anything. But at length he asked, 
in a whisper, as if afraid of what he was 
doing, “Where am I going now?” 

Mrs. Peters claimed she got along in 
her office, and helped other people get 
along, by making the best of things. 
Making the best of things was her great 
phrase. As she looked into the troubled 
face of this broken, helpless old man— 
this meek old man—and remembered the 
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Bert Groves she had known, she had 
— if nothing else—to help herself out of 
it by answering: ‘Why, you're going 
home, Mr. Groves! To the old Groves 
place,” she added, as he looked quite 
blank. After an instant’s hesitation she 
finished, “To the Springs—-to Crystal 
Sulphur Springs.” 

It was as if she had flicked something 
before his eyes; then he moved so rest- 
lessly, there was such a strange, excited 
look in his eyes, that she went on in a 
matter-of-fact, soothing voice: ‘See? 
This is Freeport we're going through 
now. Ina little bit we'll turn down the 
river road—to the Springs.” 

He looked from the window, turned 
and looked at her, then edged a little 
away from her. He would steal covert 
glances out at the town, back to her. 
But he soon closed his eyes as if too tired 
to bother more about it—as if it had 
passed. 

She sat there wondering just what it 
had meant to him, wondering how he 
would “take it”’ when they turned in at 
the old place. She was fluttered, more 
than a little awed, by her own part in so 
strange a thing. She sat there trying to 
realize it, telling herself she didn’t realize 
it. “If this can happen,” she said to 
herself, “anything can happen!” Riding 
along with Bert Groves now, her mind 
went back to the times she had seen 
him on that very road. The Groves 
place was the big farm of the neighbor- 
hood, and her father a small farmer near 
by. He worked for the Groveses part of 
the time. They were not like other 
farmers, for they were more city folks 
than country people, having a house in 
town and only living in the country a 
part of the year. One of the first things 
she could remember was watching Bert 
Groves ride past the house. He had a 
fine horse and rode down from town a 
great deal. From her father’s farm she 
could see the Groves place. She was 
fascinated by their comings and goings. 
They had a great deal of company down 
from town; her mother, who would 
sometimes go over there and work, 
would report on the gay doings. 

Bert Groves was in the real-estate 
business in town; his brother Edward 
was a doctor; the father ran the farm. 
And then one day when they were boring 
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for oil—oil was suspected in the neigh- 
borhood, and Bert Groves, always one 
to take up with a new thing, always be- 
lieving in things, insisted that they try 
for it on the Groves place—they found, 
not oil, but the “Crystal Sulphur 
Spring,” a strong artesian well of sulphur 
water. It startled every one to find it 
there, and, as the town said, it set Bert 
Groves crazy. What Crystal Sulphur 
Water did to his imagination made life a 
different thing for the whole Groves 
family. Emma Peters—then Emma 
Haines, a girl of about sixteen—remem- 
bered very clearly the talk of those days. 
There were excited people who believed 
it was true that Bert Groves was going 
to make the fortune of the entire neigh- 
borhood, and there were plenty of skep- 
tics to scoff at the believers. 

The first thing he started was a bot- 
tling-works. He was going to ship Crys- 
tal Sulphur Water to the farthest bounds 
of the country. All the thing needed, 
she remembered him emphatically saying 
when he stopped at their place one day 
to get her father to come over and work, 
was pushing. 

So he proceeded to give his time to 
pushing it. It was said that he spent the 
whole year’s crop in advertising. She 
remembered her father and another 
farmcr sitting before their kitchen stove 
and laughing over a pamphlet that told 
the story of the final discovery of the 
spring of eternal youth. They said, 
“The old man ’d better look out. 

But the previous stir was as nothing 

to the excitement there was the day it 
was told that Bert Groves and his broth- 
er, the doctor, were going to turn the 
Groves place into a kind of hospital, 
a place for people to come and rest and 
build up on Crystal Sulphur Water—a 
sanitarium, they called it. People got 
together and contributed what they had 
heard. Why, there was to be a lower 
and upper veranda round the whole 
house! That had its brief day, but paled 
before the later knowledge that there 
would be a fountain right in the middle 
of the house! 

Old man Groves died during the com- 
motion of the remodeling. People said 
it was just as well; later they declared 
it was Providence. Bert had talked him 
over, and he died believing. 
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The father’s death sobered Bert, they 
said, but he went right ahead like what 
they called “a house afire.” She stole 
a glance at the old man beside her and 
tried to realize that this was the man 
who had kept everybody on the move 
that summer they made the Groves 
place into a sanitarium. Her father was 
working there, so she would be back and 
forth on errands. She would loiter 
around all she could, thrilled by the 
excitement. And everlastingly Bert 
Groves was telling men a thing could be 
done when they were saying it couldn’t; 
he was behind every one, making things 
move, keeping everybody livened up. 
Her father would come home and say, 
“That boy may be crazy—but he’s a 
wonder, just the same. 

And then the next spring there was a 
grand opening—all the town people 
down and dancing—gay carryings-on. 
And Bert Groves was behind everything 
that night, too, beaming on everybody, 
his face shining as he showed people 
around, a spring in his step, and his voice 
so glad and sure. 

Emma Haines was engaged to work 
at the Springs as a chambermaid. There 
were a number of chambermaids, and 
for the most part they spent their time 
keeping empty rooms freshened up. 
“Oh, you'll be busy enough later on,” 
Mr. Groves would call as he passed a 
group of them loitering in the halls be- 
cause there was nothing else for them to 
do. She wondered just how long he kept 
on thinking that. Most of the people 
there were friends of the Groveses, but 
there were a few sick or tired-out people 
who had read the pamphlets and really 
came to drink the water. Mr. Groves 
would beam upon them as they sat 
round the fountain. “‘And how are you 
feeling this morning?” he would ask in 
a courtly way as they came down to 
breakfast. 

But the house did not fill up, and they 
let some of the help go, the manager as- 
suring them they’d want them all back 
a little later. But the beaming look be- 
gan to fade, his eyes to look pulled to- 
gether in a worried way; there were 
times when he spoke sharply to the help, 
though it took only the arrival of a new 
patient to make him beam again. 
“‘Why, you can’t expect the thing to 
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start off all in a minute!” she remem- 
bered him saying jubilantly one night 
when two patients arrived after a long 
period of no arrivals. 

They said afterward that the wonder 
was it lasted as long as it did, that Bert 
Groves had about hypnotized folks or 
it couldn’t have been done. But there 
came a day when he could no longer 
hypnotize anybody into lending more 
money for Crystal Sulphur Springs. Of 
course, the place had been mortgaged at 
the first, money borrowed right along. 
The crash came. Crystal Sulphur 
Springs was closed. ‘The Groveses had 
lost everything. 

She was there the last night it was 
open. After the reduction of help she 
did various things, and she waited at 
Mr. Groves’s table that night, though, 
as a matter of fact, it was the only table 
in the dining-room. But there were two 
guests at it, and he went on talking to 
them in that pleasant, courtly way he 
had with the guests. But when she 
passed things she noticed how awkward 
he was about helping himself, and when 
he laughed it was hard to keep her place 
by the table—she wanted so to run 
away. 

After that they did not see Bert 
Groves on the road between town and 
the farm any more. For a little while he 
went on with his real-estate business in 
town, but she heard a man tell her 
father that deals couldn’t be swung 
without any money to draw on, and that 
Groves wasn’t making a living—that he 
had lost his snap, anyway. In town one 
day she passed him on the street. He 
did not see her, for he was looking 
straight ahead, his face drawn, driven- 
looking. She turned and looked after 
him, and what made her feel the worst 
was that she could see he was trying to 
walk in the old way. 

He went away from Freeport soon 
after that; people said they guessed he’d 
rather be a poor man in some other 
town. One of the farmers who went to 
the state capital saw him a couple of 
years later behind the cigar-stand of a 
farmer’s hotel. He said Bert looked as 
if he wanted to drop behind the counter 
when he spoke to him, but he pulled him- 
self together and they had quite a talk. 
Groves said then that all the thing had 
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needed was pushing; the trouble was 
they hadn’t given him time to push it. 

Then they heard nothing about him 
for a long time. Edward Groves, whose 
practice had been hurt by the sani- 
tarium craze, died about ten years later. 
There was no near relative left. Things 
changed; no one seemed to hear from 
Bert Groves. The place for a long time 
was a white elephant on the hands of the 
creditors. They rented the farm, but 
who wanted that great building which 
Bert Groves had believed was going to 
be crowded with people coming from far 
and near to drink Crystal Sulphur Wa- 
ter? A woman tried it for summer 
boarders, but Bert Groves’s hopes had 
been too high; it was on too big a scale. 
For years it stood there deserted; and 
so, when with the growth of the town 
“The Farm” as well as other things 
needed bigger quarters, the Groves place 
was eagerly offered for consideration. It 
was run down; it could be had very 
cheap. And so at last a use was found 
for the sanitarium. 

And so, too, it came about that Emma 
Haines went back to work at the old 
Groves place. She had married Henry 
Peters, who from working the farm at 
“The Farm” managed to get the place 
of superintendent. Twenty-five years 
elapsed from the time she waited on 
Bert Groves’s table that last night the 
sanitarium was open until she went there 
as wife of the superintendent of the 
Poor-farm. She had seen queer things 
in what she called ‘‘our business,” but 
one day Henry came into the kitchen 
with a scared sort of look and said: 

“Who do you suppose is coming 
here?” He sat down weakly as he said 
it, and sat staring at her, his mouth a 
little open. 

“For the land’s sake,” she had re- 
plied, flurried with something she was 
doing, ‘““how do J know who's coming 
here?” 

“Bert Groves is coming here,” he told 
her, and she dropped the cup she was 
measuring with, and stood staring at 
him. 

He had to tell her all he knew about it 
before she would believe there was any 
truth in it, though he didn’t know a 
great deal—just that the commissioners 
had had a letter from the wife of a cousin 
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of the Groveses, from Simpson County, 
in the west of the state. She said she 
had “had” him for two years and could 
have him no longer. She was poor her- 
self, and he was getting in his dotage. 
It wasn’t as if she were a blood relation. 
There was nobody left who was a blood 
relation who could have him. So the 
county he came from would have to do 
for him. Emma Peters and her husband 
had a very late supper that night; for a 
long time they could do nothing but sit 
there gaping at each other. 

They had wondered with something 
akin to bated breath how he would “take 
it.” At first there was no way of telling 
how he was taking it. Mrs. Peters was 
not able to “‘make out” his look when 
they turned in at the old Groves place, 
could not make up her mind just what 
it was made him look frightened in so 
strange a way. It gave her what she 
called the creeps to see him staring up 
at the house he had remodeled thirty 
years before. And then before they 


reached the house he stopped looking 
from the window; when they pulled up 
at the side-door he was looking straight 
down at his feet, hands clasped on his 


stick, so strangely still. She had to say, 
“Come, Mr. Groves; we’re here.” And 
when they went in the house he did not 
look around at all, but was all the while 
so still in that queer way. Mrs. Peters 
told Henry she couldn’t make it out; 
she didn’t know whether he knew—and 
that was why he was like that—or 
whether he didn’t really know, and yet, 
in a way, did. “I think it’s kind of 
working on him,” was the nearest she 
came to a decision. 

The first time she saw him in the 
dining-room she felt, she said, as if her 
knees were going to let her drop. It was 
the same dining-room in which she had 
waited on him as manager of Crystal 
Sulphur Springs. Now he sat at a long 
table with the other men “inmates”; 
when he looked up he seemed only to 
look a very little way, all the time so 
still in that way that made her feel 
“queer.” The men who were not able 
to work about the farm sat a good deal 
on the big porch which Bert Groves had 
designed for the guests of the Springs 

“Out here is a nice place to sit, 
Groves,” she had cheerily said to him 
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the second day when she found him in 
a somber place back of the stairs. She 
took him out toa chair. After that he 
sat always in that same chair, as if he 
had been told to sit there. But every 
time he sat down he edged it a little 
away. “Too good for the other board- 
ers,” she heard Joe Minor laugh in a 
rough way. 

But after the first week or so he began 
to steal covert, frightened glances 
around. She would catch him looking 
at things—looking in a dazed, troubled 
way. One day she came upon him rub- 
bing his foot in an annoyed way over a 
broken board in the porch floor; he even 
began to venture away from the chair 
where he had seemed to think he had to 
sit. One day she saw him down in the 
es walking round and round on a 
ittle rise of ground. She could not 
make out what ae was doing until it 
suddenly came to her that on that piece 
of ground there had once been, in 
crushed stone, the words, “‘Crystal Sul- 
om Springs.” She stood and watched 

im rubbing his foot around on the not- 
very-well-cared-for grass. The stone 
had long before been taken up and used 
on the road running round the house. 
But some traces of it apparently re- 
mained, for she saw him pick up some- 
thing and stand staring at it. Then he 
turned and stared up at the house. One 
big wing of it had been entirely taken 
away, sold years before to a prosperous 
farmer; there were other changes, and a 
general run-downness. It had _ been 
fresh- painted the day Bert Groves 
opened the sanitarium; it was a long 
way from fresh-painted now. A little 
while after she had watched him thus 
staring up at the house, she came upon 
him in the chair where she had suggested 
he sit. He was almost crouched there, 
and looked covertly out of the corner of 
his eyes when he heard her footsteps. 
He looked very old and frightened—and 
something more than that, something 
she couldn’t find words for. She spoke 
pleasantly to him, and stood there sont 
tatingly. She wished she could help 
him; she wished she knew where he was, 
as she thought it, so she would know 
how to help him. 

After that it became a common sight 
to see hin about the place, looking for 
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things that used to be there. One day 
she saw him hobbling round and round 
the chicken-yard. Then it came to her 
that there used to be a grape-arbor 
where the chicken-yard was now. The 
cuests of the sanitarium were to have 
sat out there. And always after those 
things he would go back to that same 
chair and sit there very still. In the 
dining-room she would see him stealing 
puzzled, troubled looks at the others. 

In the large hall before the dining- 
room there had once been the wonder of 
half the county—the fountain. Now 
that hall had been partitioned off for the 
superintendent's own quarters. One day 
she came upon Mr. Groves in the 
straight hall that replaced the big, open 
place, staring at the partitions. ‘This 
time he stepped up to her and spoke. 

“Where’s the fountain?” he asked, in 
an excited, tremulous voice. 

““Why—why, they had to take it out, 
Mr. Groves,” she faltered. 

“Nobody had any business to take it 
out!” he cried, angrily, pounding his 
stick on the floor. He was trembling 
and his cheeks were flushed. And then 
of a sudden his face went colorless; he 
stumbled, and she thought he was about 
to fall. She helped him into her own 
rooms and hastily got a stimulant for 
him. The man who brought him to 
Freeport had told her of ‘“‘attacks,” of 
a very much weakened heart that must 
at times have immediate stimulant. 
[hat was not a strange thing to the peo- 
ple who ran the poorhouse; many of the 
old people were like that. 

He was soon sitting out in his chair 
again, looking weak and yet somehow 
different, not still in that same queer 
way. The next day he came up to her 
as she was out feeding the chickens. 

“Things are run down,” he began, 
abruptly, jerking his head toward the 
house. “That’s why we don’t get a 
better class of people.” 

She was aghast, but it was her policy 
of making the best of things that made 
her answer, soothingly, “Why, maybe 
that’s so, Mr. Groves.” 

“Of course it’s so!’ he cried, with an 
energy that, burning there in his frail- 
ness, made her want to cry. He hobbled 
away, muttering, “I’m going to dis- 
charge half the people round this place!” 

Vout. CXXXI.—No. 782.—23 
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That was the beginning of it—of 
things that soon caused every one, not 
only the Farm, but the town, to 
know that Bert Groves did not know he 
was an inmate of the poorhouse, but 
thought he was manager of Crystal Sul- 
phur Springs. There were people who 
laughed about it and people who were 
disposed to cry, but every one who heard 
wanted to hear more. Never had the 
Poor-farm been so much on the public 
tongue as in those days of telling the 
story of how old Mr. Groves believed he 
was still running the sanitarium. The 
“inmates” were glad of the new excite- 
ment, of the new interest in the place, 
and it was easy enough to get them to 
tell the tale of all that went on. Perhaps 
it was wanting to have a tale to tell 
which, quite as much as kindness, made 
them keep up the pretense. Perhaps 
most of all it was the love of every one 
for “play-acting” that made them hu- 
mor the old man in thinking he was still 
running the place he used to run. There 
were tales of how some of the number 
wanted to “tell,” kept threatening to 
tell, and how the others in turn threat- 
ened them with what would happen if 
they did tell. Perhaps, if they had, it 
would not have mattered as much as 
they thought, for “The Manager” was, 
after all, pretty well protected by that 
almost drawn veil which, for the most 
part, shut out things as they were. Had 
Joe Minor really said: “Don’t be a 
fool, or don’t expect us to be fools any 
longer. This is the poorhouse, and 
you're one of the paupers, like the rest of 
us—no better, no worse. You ain’t run- 
ning a hotel. Your hotel went busted 
long ago. You’re on the county now”’ 
had he said it, it is probable he would 
only have troubled the waning mind for 
a little while, not likely he would have 
brought it really out into the hard light 
of facts. Doubtless Mr. Groves would 
only have gone to Mrs. Peters, as he did 
when things displeased him, and said: 
“T tell you we’ve got to get things in 
better shape. Then we'll get a better 
class of people,” and she, making the 
best of things, would have answered: 
“That’s so, Mr. Groves. We must do 
that as soon as we can get around to it.” 
Something like that would satisfy him, 
for he never pushed anything very far; 
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he would forget the next hour what he 
had proposed the hour before. The very 
cloudiness, fitfulness, of his mind safe- 
guarded him. Often when the inmates 
were coming down-stairs in the morning 
Bert Groves would be there at the foot, 
bowing and smiling to them, and asking, 
solicitously, “‘And how are you feeling 
this morning?’—and some of them 
would say, heartily, “Feeling fine, Mr. 
Groves,” with a wink for some one near 
by, and others would look sheepish, and 
some would grin, and some would grunt. 
“Might as well let him think so,” was 
the feeling of most of them, adopting the 
good-humored attitude of Superinten- 
dent Peters. ‘What harm does it do?” 

One day he said to Mrs. Peters: “I 

think I’ll move into my old room. I 
don’t want him”—jerking an elbow 
toward the old man with whom he 
shared a room—‘in my room any 
longer.” 
“Well, now, Mr. Groves,” she said, 
if you could just let it go on that way 
awhile longer. We really haven’t got 
a room for him—and it wouldn’t look 
well to send one of the patients away, 
would it?” He was content, going away 
and sitting down by himself, dozing and 
ruminating in that thin, fitful shaft of 
light left to his brain, perhaps getting up 
to tell a man coming with coal where to 
put it, not long disturbed if the superin- 
tendent told him to put it somewhere 
else. 

The “Crystal Sulphur Water” was 
still piped to a place outside the house, 
and every day he could be seen going 
over to get his drink of it, frequently 
carrying a glassful to some one else, say- 
ing, in a cracked voice, but with some- 
thing of his old manner, “‘ Don’t forget 
that you're here to drink Crystal Sul- 
phur Water.” And the person, as the 
case happened to be, would reply vol- 
ubly, leading him on to talk more, or 
good-humoredly take the water with a 
thank-you, or snicker, or maybe say, 
“What you givin’ us?”’—in which case 
he would go to Mrs. Peters and talk of 

ways of getting a better class of people. 

[t went on that way for two years. 
People would come down from town to 
see him. There were a few, a very few, 
of his old friends left, and a number who 
as younger people had known him slight- 
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ly, and he would receive them in , 
courtly way, tell of improvements he was 
going to make, show them around th: 
place, ask them to stay to dinner. By 
this time the inmates, instead of calling 
the place “The Farm,” called it the sani 
tarium—giving the word various inflec- 
tions; their little jokes about the good 
that Crystal Sulphur Water was doing 
them, and how soon they thought th« 
would be able to get away, enlivened 
life for them. And all the while the old 
man—he was over seventy-five now 
grew more feeble; the times were in- 
creasingly frequent when some one had 
to run fast for the drops that would per- 
suade his heart to go on beating. 

And then the Boosters’ Committee, 
or at least the spirit of boosting, at last 
struck the Poor-farm. There were mor 
people than Bert Groves who talked 
about things being run down. Super 
intendent Peters’s easy-going “What 
harm does it do?” with which he hu 
mored Bert Groves in the idea that h 
was running the place, was his policy, : 
seemed, about too many other things 
It was a time when a great deal was b« 
ing said about efficiency, and the dis- 
covery was made that Hen. Peter: 
didn’t so much as know the meaning ot 
the word efficiency. And so the upshot 
of it was that the Peterses were to be sux 
ceeded by a man with very efficient 
looking red hair—a brisk, shrewd, deci 
sive man. The Peterses would go back 
to farming. 

One sunny afternoon in very late fal! 
Mrs. Peters, after a hard day’s work in 
the house getting things in shape t 
leave 
come the following week—walked out 
across the yard, slowly pushing her feet 
through fallen leaves. She had come out 
for what she called a breath, but sh: 
walked on over to the far side of th 
yard—just this side of the pasture-land 
—and stood looking at some fruit trees 
that had been set out a little while be- 
fore. Despite her protestations that sh« 
did not mind leaving, that it was a 





thankless job, and anybody who wanted 
to be saddled with it was welcome to it, 
she was making a number of little pil- 


grimages in these days. And as she sat 


now on a bench by the new fruit trees 


which she herself had helped set out, ol¢ 


the new superintendent was to 
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Mr. Groves came hobbling across the 
yard and joined her. He was bent, and 
trembled as he moved; it was strange 
how, being like that, he could still seem 
Bert Groves. 

“I’m going to have a lot more of these 
put out,” he began in a shrill, quavering 
voice. “ There’s no reason why they 
shouldn’t run all up this line.” He 
pointed along where he meant, then sank 
to a seat and sat there breathing 
with difficulty, as if he had moved too 
fast. 

“Why, that will be nice, Mr. Groves,” 
she said in her humoring tone. 

He fell into the quiescence of age, but 
after a minute roused to say: “‘Oh yes 

and I’ve got a lot of other plans. A 
lot of things I’m going to get nght at in 
the spring. 

‘That will be nice,” she repeated, a 
little break in her voice, for she won- 
dered how things would be with Mr. 
Groves by spring. 

The new superintendent said he was 
not going to have any such fooling after 
he took the place. There was to be an 
end to special privileges; there would be 
rules and regulations, and people would 
keep them—old man Groves as well as 
the rest. It was a scandal the way 
everybody had pampered that old man 
in thinking he was running the place! 
It interfered with discipline. First time 
he gave an order he would be told that 
he wasn’t giving orders there now. 

And so Emma Peters sat there, sadly 
wondering how it would be with Mr. 
Groves by spring. 

She thought of the day she went to the 
train to meet him. He was more feeble 
now than then, and yet in those two 
years of what the incoming superin- 
tendent called “tomfoolery” he had in 
another sense come back to himself. He 
no longer looked around in that covert, 
frightened way. Feeble though he was, 
he would give an order quite briskly. 
And, as the deposed, too easy-going 
superintendent would say, “What harm 
did it do?” when all he cared about was 
giving the order, forgetting it almost as 
soon as it was given. But the power to 
give orders had somehow brought him 
back to his own. In the two years he 
had emerged from that meekness that 
told the story of those years of being 
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“had.” And now? Now, at the very 
last, was the comfort that delusion had 
given him to be taken from him? Even 
though the truth did not actually come 
home to him, it would distress him, 
spoil the poor little peace in which he 
rested, send him back to that crushing 
sense of dependence. What would he 
think had happened? To whom would 
he turn? Where, she wondered, sudden 
tears blinding her, would he think she 
was? It was the thing that made it 
hardest to go. She wished, for the little 
time that was left, she could be there to 
shield him, just to continue to say, 
“Yes, Mr. Groves.”” What harm did it 
do? she thought with a rush of resent- 
ment against this man with the red hair 
whom they talked about as being so 
“efficient” —whatever they meant by 
that! Why not, as she had always said, 
just make the best of things? 

The old man beside her again broke 
out in his rumination. “Well,” he said, 
in that quavering voice, and nodding 
toward the house, “‘the old place has 
seen a good deal.” 

“It has, Mr. Groves, hasn’t it?” she 
agreed. 

““Yes—yes, seen a good deal.” Then, 
after a pause, looking at her, ‘Why, I 
was born in that house,” he said, as if 
telling it to her for the first time. 

She nodded. 

“Yes, born right there in that house. 
My grandfather was living there then— 
and my father and mother—and Fd.” 
He sat nodding over it. ‘ 

But again he roused himself. “Yes, 
and if it hadn’t been for me—”’ He 
nodded wisely, leaving it unfinished. 
“Why, do you know,” and he made a 
orm move as if to nudge her, “my father 
didn’t want to make the place into Crys- 
tal Sulphur Springs!” 

“Now, is that so?” she murmured. 

“Well, ’tis,” he chuckled. ‘Why, I 
had to talk—and talk—and talk—” He 
stretched his legs, as if wearied beyond 
endurance just to think of how he had 
had to talk. 

Then he sank back, and when once 
more he roused, it was as if less of him 
came, as if a little more of him had been 
claimed. He made a feeble motion as if 
with the idea of nudging her, and with a 
chuckle whispered: “And my brother 
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Ed—he wasn’t for it first, either. Well, 
he wasn’t,” he afirmed, noddingly, and 
sat there feebly chuckling at the joke on 
Edward. 

And she sat there thinking of the 
whole story: of that house when it used 
to be the Groves place, the gay doings, 
Bert Groves riding his fine horse down 
the river road; thinking of Crystal Sul- 
phur Water, of Bert Groves when he was 
like “‘a house afire,” of the way he had 
been able to make people believe in 
things. Her eyes were misty again, 
thinking of the strangeness of life, of the 
hard things people had to meet. There 
was a wonderful sunset; the color 
flamed through the bare trees. It was 
for Emma Haines Peters one of those 
moments which come to all sensitive 
human beings of a certain mellowing 
sense of the whoie wonder of life. 

When she felt the chill of night and 
rose to her feet her voice was gentle as 
she said, “Guess we'd better be gettin’ 
in, Mr. Groves.” 

He looked up at her, his eyes a little 
glassy; he started to get up, but fell 
back to his seat. “‘The drops!” she said, 
under her breath, and wheeled as if to 
run, as if to call to some men raking 


leaves up near the house. And then shx 
did not run, did not call. She stood 
there still—stood mute, held. 

He was gasping; she knew that his 
head was sinking to his chest. She had 
seen it before; she knew what had to hx 
done—what must be done in a hurry. 
She tried to move, but something in he: 
would not let her move. Before her was 
a picture—the picture of what would 
happen the first time Mr. Groves walked 
into the dining-room and told the new 
management what to have for supper: 
And so she stood there with her back t 
the gasping old man, stood there as it 
locked, looking off at the men—thei: 
backs to her—raking leaves up near th 
house, looking at the wonderful sunset 
streaming through the bare trees. Even 
after there was silence—complete silenc« 
—behind her, she still stood there, hands 
clenched, looking at the color flaming 
through the dark branches. And then 
at last she moved—found she could 
move—and her lips moved then, too. 
“But it’s better,” she breathed, with pas- 


sion. As if imploring something off 


there in the color that flooded the old 
Groves place, she breathed again, 
“Wasn't t better?” 


The Cloud 


BY SARA TEASDALE 


| AM a cloud in the heaven’s height, 
The stars are lit for my delight, 

Tireless and changeful, swift and free, 

I cast my shadow on hill and sea— 

But why do the pines on the mountain’s crest 
Call to me always, “Rest, rest”? 


I throw my mantle over the moon 

And I blind the sun on his throne at noon, 
Nothing can tame me, nothing can bind, 

I am a child of the heartless wind 

But oh, the pines on the mountain’s crest 
Whispering always, “Rest, rest.” 
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The Waterway to Dixie 


BY W. J. 





CEL FDRE HEN in a spirit of tame 
= #2 adventure | started out 
, to make an inland voy- 
age down the Missis- 
ee sippi from St. Paul to 
New Orleans, the first 
4 : fact that confronted me 
was that it could not be done; that the 
trafic on the extreme upper river was 
of such a fugitive and excursion-like 
nature that it disappeared absolutely 
with the first hint of coming autumn. 

There was the river in its best season, 
placidly reflecting the rich color of a 
glorious September day. There was 
plenty of water, the channel was clear, 
but, as a steamboat-man lugubriously re- 
marked, “It takes something more than 
water to run a steamboat.” And, that 
something being lacking, the boats had 
stopped. Along the bank they lay with 
their stacks canvased over against the 
still far-off winter snows, hauled clear 
of the ice that would gather later, and 
ready for their long sleep. 

Well might the inhospitable signs on 
the raised stages have read “Keep off 
the river,” for it was strangely deserted, 
and as I made my way from point to 
point in stuffy, overheated trains no 
human life disturbed its surface for 
hundreds of miles save an occasional 
pearl-fisher, a ferry-boat crawling crab- 
fashion from shore to shore, or perhaps 
an excursion-barge making its way to 
winter quarters after a season of “ex- 
clusive dances” at fifty cents a head. 

It was significant, too, that the tow- 
boat which had the barge in its charge 
was a powerful and well-known “raft- 
boat” whose trade had disappeared 
with the rest, and the thrilling sight 
of a million or so logs floating to a 
destination a thousand miles away “as 
peacefully as though each log had a 
propeller and rudder of its own”’ is one 
thing more that has become a river tra- 
dition. 

All down the river it is the same story. 
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Impressive, solid stone warehouses 
stand by the waterside, empty or 
given over to small retail trade. In 
the larger towns of the upper river the 
old landings have become “levee 
parks,” neatly covered with sod and 
walks and benches where once were 
piled many cargoes. And in the pic- 
tures is sure to be another feature—a 
double line of rails, to cross over which 
you must watch your chance. It may 
be only a switch-engine shunting an 
“empty” downto the malt-house; it may 
be a “world-famous” train of Pullmans 
that has paused for a moment in its 
swift flight westward, a white-clad Ethi- 
opian with his little rubber-topped step 
standing at each entrance and saying, 
invitingly, “ Denv: ah, sah?” or “Los 
Angeles this way.” Or it may be an in- 
terminably long freight rumbling heav- 
ily along, loaded with cattle, coal, logs, 
or lumber, flaunted defiantly before the 
gaze of the serene river which has hith- 
erto always claimed these things as its 
own. 

Nor are the railroads to blame for 
thus encroaching on the water-fronts 
of towns that now would like them 
elsewhere. Time was when the towns 
were glad to get them on any terms, 
and as the roads knew exactly what 
they wanted they took what was offered 
them as a matter of course. 

It so happened that my first stop 
on the down-river journey was on the 
St. Croix, at a typical mill-town of 
the great lumber industry. Back of 
the mill, and sending the logs in leis- 
urely fashion to the runway that led 
to where the saw hummed a droning 
whine, was a typical lumber-jack whose 
name was Jim. He was a big fellow, 
with the easy grace of an animal about 
him, and he was quite as sure-footed 
when, as occasion sometimes demanded, 
he went boldly out on the slimy logs 
themselves after the next victim for the 
saw. 
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His strong, dark face seemed cut in 
mahogany, his black hair met his shaven 
neck in a sharply defined half-circle, 
wide suspenders spanned the heavy 
checks of a flannel shirt that covered 
his broad shoulders, and his woolen 
trousers were tucked into the high, 
water-soaked “corks” whose soles and 
heels were a currycomb of | spikes. 
Perhaps it was the contented purr and 
steady activity of the mill, or perhaps 
the long separation from his native 
wilds, that had tamed the savage in him, 
but, whatever it was, he was far from 
seeming the semi-wild man his kind is 
popularly supposed to be. Quietly he 
chewed and spat in the water as he 
followed a log and gazed afar over the 
river where it widens into a lake, at 
distant Stillwater and the great plume 
of creamy smoke that hung above the 
mills there. 

George, his partner, was a much 
older man, lacking snap in his move- 
ments, with a sallow face of the beard- 
less type. But he was equally deft in 
snatching a hopeless cull from the sedgy 
water, and with a few wonderful strokes 
of a woodsman’s ax reducing it in no 
time to suitable lengths for the furnace. 

“Lumbering hereabouts is about 
played out,” he declared, and it was a 
patent fact, for they were cutting poor 
enough stuff that day—‘hemlock in 
by rail from ’bout twenty miles north 
of ‘Yew Claire’-—or Eau Claire, as 
some on ’em calls it.” 

No longer in great spring drives 
comes the prime white pine in huge 
logs by the million; the way a once 
despised stick of timber is now shaped 
into broad planks, boards, edgings, lath, 
and kindling in bundles is a revelation 
in modern economy and efficiency. Out 
in the great yard they stood in sorted 
tiers of fresh-smelling lumber, the gar- 
nered harvest of the forest seasoning 
for the market. Ruth would have hard 
gleaning after reapers who had gathered 
into neat piles everything, even to such 
small stuff as two-foot lengths. 

A hoarse whistle announced that it 
was twelve o'clock, and with many 
groans and squawks the belts and pul- 
leys subsided. In the abrupt silence 
that ensued, the men’s voices sounded 
strangely loud in the airy vastness of 
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the interior as they leaped from their 
stations and each sought a chosen nook, 
where, with a dinner-pail clasped firmly 
between his knees, he settled himself 
comfortably for the pleasant business 
of the hour. 

I left the red mill with its clean, 
whitewashed walls, bright machinery, 
the sweet odor of freshly sawn lumber, 
and the pleasant glimpses of the spark- 
ling river through great yawning doors, 
and I still carry the picture in my mind’s 
eye, with the men laughing and joking 
over their generous lunch-pails. Be- 
fore long, however, the whole must be 
a silent ruin, picturesque and weather- 
stained beside a small mountain of 
stale gray sawdust. And those great 
black stacks, sending forth voluminous 
clouds of creamy smoke from wood- 
fires, red with rust, will crash awkwardly 
through the rotting roof and frighten 
the swallows nesting in the vast, echo- 
ing interior. ‘The birds will gather in 
alarm on the cross-beams of abandoned 
telegraph-poles and discuss excitedly 
what has come over their old home— 
the empty shell of a once great industry. 


There were five of them until Fred 
came bounding in, a spry old gray- 
beard, who announced gaily to the rest 
that he had rum over to see if he 
couldn’t “skeer up a game of seven-up.”’ 
Presently six stalwart lads, all above 
seventy, were grouped comfortably in 
smoke around the stove in the Com- 
mercial Hotel in Hudson. And they 
were discussing old times. 

Now when six people discuss old 
times or anything else in the room in 
which you are trying to write, and if 
one is “‘a trifle deef,” the situation has 
its drawbacks. And so I gave it up, 
and sat in the glass front with the dozing 
woodenware salesman to wait for the 
*bus. 

While watching the gentle breeze toy 
with the awnings across the street, it 
was impossible not to hear what went 
on near by. 

“Be you or I the oldest, Sam?” a 
brown - bearded giant in a Fedora de- 
manded of a comparatively spare white- 
haired man, the one who was “hard-o’- 
hearin’.” 

It seems that Sam was the elder of 
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the two by six weeks, nearly seven. 
Six weeks in eighty-two years! I have 
forgotten how long it was since they 
had come out from York State, but it 
appeared that things had changed great- 
ly since then. This remark was sec- 
onded by the shy one called Tim, a 
youngster of seventy-one, in a rather 
dusty derby, whose gray eyes sought 
the floor as he nervously rubbed the 
dark growth on his chin, smiled remi- 
niscently, and repeated, 

“Aye, things has changed lots since 
thin!” 

The history of St. Croix County hav- 
ing been disposed of, there bellowed 
forth in a facetious tone: 

“Got an automobile yit, Sam?” 

It seems that Sam had not—decidedly 
not—by a somewhat profane long shot! 
Also it was not the automobiles Sam 
objected to; it was the folks in ’em that 
riled him. Only that very day one of 
them had come up behind him, “’thout 
makin’ a sound, and so skeered Mollie 
she almost climbed a tree—old Mollie, 
fourteen year old come next June” 

a feat which somewhat belied a former 
statement that “with a hoss you know 
where you be.” 

And then the talk drifted to dirigibles 
and submarines, whose activities the 
man with the G. A. R. button and 
enormous mustache would not admit 
constituted warfare. Not the kind he 
knew, anyhow, which on one particular 
occasion was fighting indeed. Taken 
altogether, it was a rather warm time 
they had had that day at Cold Harbor, 
and if somebody “sure did git hell,” it 
was not the Wisconsin Iron Brigade, 
nor yet the something-or-other Ohio 
Volunteers. 

When the ’bus-driver entered and 
announced in a bellow that he was 
about to leave for the 2:15 westward- 
bound local, big Dan of the dark beard 
called for the cards and began to shuffle, 
and the rest made way for the table to 
be pushed into the circle. And so we 
left them, a cheerful group of men who 
had known toil, but who had neither 
toiled in vain nor so laboriously that 
they could not enjoy its fruits. There 
was no trace of the sour, hard-scrabble 
farmer of stony Eastern fields in that 
group. They were intelligent men, 
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keenly alive to the moment, interested 
not only in what went on about them, 
but far afield as well. 

On the jolting drive to the station, 
through a valley drowsy in the hour 
just after lunch and musical with the 
merry shouts of school-children at play 
and the soft drone of the mill, I thought 
over what I had seen and heard, and 
how back of the school, back of the mill, 
and fire-house, and domed court-house, 
above the dark, furzy wood where the 
flag-pole cuts the sky, you can see 
thirty miles of rolling countryside 
heavy with Minnesota’s famous harvest. 
And for thirty times thirty in almost 
every direction you know that the wood- 
topped hills are checkered with just 
such fields of shocked wheat in great 
stacks or in countless rows like soldiers 
on parade. 

And hill after hill will be dotted with 
those comfortable white farm - houses 
and great red barns, and cut with roads 
that climb and wind through a fully 
settled and thoroughly prosperous sec- 
tion—to me, at least, the greatest of 
this wide land. 

How differently it must have looked 
to the old fellows playing “‘seven-up” 
in the hotel when they first saw it sixty 
years and more ago! They were not 
explorers, who, after all, were apt to be 
missionaries zealous for souls, or traders 
equally zealous for the red man’s skins. 
Nor were they the frontiersmen, almost 
as migratory. They were the men who 
blasted out the stumps, planted the 
crops, built homes, fenced the fields, 
and reared families—they were the real 
pioneers of the great Northwest, the 
First Settlers. 


Quite unexpectedly an opportunity 
came to pursue my down-stream journey 
afloat. It so happened that on enter- 
ing a good-sized town I saw from the 
car window two steamers on the oppo- 
site bank. There was nothing unusual 
in this, but the smoke was pouring out 
of the filigreed stacks of one of them. 
It needed no Sherlock Holmes to fathom 
such a clue. And so, at a little past 
one that same afternoon, | made my 
way down the bank, happily aware 
that I was about to embark on my 
first trip in a Mississippi River packet. 
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A negro roustabout, languidly rolling 
a cigarette, paused in the operation 
long enough to remark that the land- 
ing was on the other side, meaning the 
other side of an empty coal-cart with 
its off wheels in the water. Here a 
greasy plank led up to the stage, mo- 
nopolized for the time being by wagons 
unloading freight in a steady stream of 
boxes and barrels and crates. With 
breathless old lady leading, and a blue 
barrel of kerosene following, I made 
my entry upon the lower deck of the 
Helen Blair. There was coal-dust un- 
derfoot, the heat of the boilers full in 
our faces, innumerable darkies racing 
past with package freight, and yelling 
**Muscatine,” “ Nauvoo,” or “‘ Keokuk.” 

But in the cabin, on the deck above, 
all was as it should be: the long, narrow 
interior flooded with light from above, 
and flanked with white state-room doors 
on which were painted sentimental 
landscapes and horse-shoes grouped in 
water-lilies; hunting scenes, and a Land- 
seer dog watching with approving eye 
children romping about a May-pole. 
At the far end of the art collection was 
the “ Ladies’ Cabin,” with carpeted deck 
and rattan furniture instead of red plush, 
and above the piano, stretched boldly 
across the full width of the bulkhead, 
the name of the ship in gold. Close at 
hand was the purser’s office. He as- 
signed me a room and carried my bag 
thither. 

Here was the rare luxury of space on 
shipboard, with running water and a 
commodious bunk, and a screened door 
opening directly upon the promenade- 
deck, through which you could watch 
the shores and shining river reflecting 
the sunny sky. 

The steamer’s soft whistle admonished 
belated ones to hurry; the last piece of 
freight was being stored under the direc- 
tion of the mate. The big bell forward 
tolled the parting, the engine-room bell 
jangled, and with a gentle, wheezy cough 
the steamer backed out and we were off. 

We had not gone far when the whistle 
sounded again, and we paused to take 
on the “Hoosier Girl Company,” and 
some more passengers and freight, in- 
cluding a piano and an aristocratic 
equine family of three. 

The sire came aboard as though he 


rather fancied a trip on the river, but 
the mare came up to the point of put- 
ting her foot on the stage and balked. 
Farther she would not go—not she. 
They coaxed and petted and cajoled to 
no purpose. Soon she was surrounded 
by all hands, with the captain in charge. 
The other horse was brought back to 
show her how easily it could be done; 
she was led around and up to it smartly, 
as though the momentum would carry 
her past the dread spot. But the stalk- 
ing horse stalked in vain; the reluctant 
one would go anywhere else gladly, but 
put her foot on that stage she would 
not. Finally, blindfolded and com- 
pletely surrounded by darkies, they got 
her aboard, while the little colt came 
trotting after. 

Barring the loss overboard of a keg 
of beer out of a consignment billed to 
a dry town in Iowa, nothing further 
happened, and soon, with whistle blow- 
ing and bell tolling, we were again back- 
ing out to the accompaniment of rag- 
time pounded out on the piano down 
among the freight, where our black- 
skinned virtuoso puffed joyfully at a 
pipe while his mates lolled about lux- 
uriously in true African enjoyment. 

Through an idyllic landscape we jour- 
neyed on, pausing briefly now and then 
at either bank in the hazy mellow light 
of a warm September day, which deep- 
ened as the afternoon waned, until the 
setting sun found us headed directly 
toward it down a path of beaten gold. 

“Looks pretty, doesn’t it?” said a 
pleasant voice from the perce 
where a man in shirt-sleeves smoked < 
cigar and spun the big wheel that ies 
the steamer in the channel. It did, I 
had to admit, and just then a blue 
heron’s languid flight gave a Japanese 
touch to the whole as the bird drifted 
slowly across the big red disk now about 
to dip below the horizon. 

“Come on up if you like,” was an in- 
vitation not to be overlooked, and, 
climbing into the glass house, I met 
Captain Blair, acting pilot and manag- 
ing owner of the line, a ruddy, clean-cut 
man of erect, athletic figure, close- 
cropped white mustache and hair. 

Taking the place of Brown. Hada 
good chance for a steady job for the 
winter if he took it now,” he briefly ex- 
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plained, and from the vantage of the 
pilot-house we watched the last of the 
sunset and caught our first glimpse of 
the rising moon. Drinking in these 
splendors, I listened to Captain Blair 
as he talked of the river that he loved 
and the people whose world it contained, 
in the mean time spinning the big wheel 
this way and that, and calmly smoking 
a long cigar while he kept the steamer in 
the way she should go. And then came 
the hazy night. 

I have never had any experience just 
like that watch I stood with Captain 
Blair. The sun’s parting glow faded 
and disappeared, while the moon’s rich 
radiance grew and flooded all with a 
silve ry light th: it crept into the darkene d 
pilot- house and stole across the floor 
in criss-cross squares. It filtered through 
woods which we sometimes fairly brushed 
against, turning them into a sort of 
elfin-land in which startled feathered 
creatures settled down to roost after 
we had swept by. The deep shadows 
awoke and softly repeated the steamer’s 
gentle cough; the crickets chirped, and 
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RIVER BECOMES A GREAT PLAYGROUND 


the sudden scurrying of a scared animal 
or the drow Sy tinkle of a cow-bell told 
us we were disturbing slumbers that 
were not deep. 

And then, headed for a light so distant 
it could scarcely be seen, we made 

crossing” that took us out into an 
expanse of waters so vast that it seemed 
like the open sea. Farther on the 
whistle spoke again—* Nice voice, hasn't 
she?”’—and the steamer drifted down 
to a spot where a merry party of young 
folk awaited us and trooped aboard to 
fill the decks with gay laughter. Again 
under way, when, with the suddenness 
of the tap of a drum, the piano struck 
up, and happy faces tangoed by the 
windows, making one wish to be eighteen 
again. 

Roughly speaking, the difference be- 
tween a river and the sea is that if you 
keep off the latter you are reasonably 
safe from its dangers. Not so the Mis- 
sissippi, which at times breaks all re- 
straints, beats down every barrier, and 
turns a peaceful valley into a watery 
wilderness for hundreds of miles, over- 
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whelming with disaster families who had 
never been within a score of miles of its 
banks, and drowning cattle by the 
thousands. 

The record of disaster is appalling, 
the rage of the stream unbounded, the 
devastation truly terrible. Millions have 
bee n spent to redeem it, to coax it in the 
way it should go, to keep it in any chan- 
nel it chose to follow, but in vain. The 
Federal Government and a dozen states 
have joined forces to fight it. Every 
bale of cotton, every piece of land, pays 
its tax, but the river is as untamed as 
ever, and when once reared up in anger 
the swollen giant laughs at wing-dams, 
undermines rip-rapped banks, brushes 
aside levees, and wreaks its will over a 
territory and a_ terror-stricken 
population. 

But it was not of these things we 
talked when more back in the 
pilot-house, with Captain Blair again 
at the wheel, but of the better side of 
the river, its people afloat and ashore, 
and of other days ““when steamboating 
was good.” Here was a town site long 


vast 


once 
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there a railroad had tried 
again and again to cross; yonder island, 
once i 


dese rted; 


a great farm, is now overgrown 
with willows. On this one right abreast 
an old hermit lives who “By George! 
there he is now! Wait a minute, and 
you'll hear something.” 

Some distance ahead there 
lantern, and by it a man dimly seen on 
the bank. The captain crossed ove! 
to the other side of the pilot-house, and 
with one hand on the wheel, with the 
other dre WwW back the sliding 
and hailed 

“Hello, Jim! What time is it?’ 

Promptly came the surprising answer, 
‘Go to hell!” 

Che captain laughed, said “‘Good-by, 
Jim,” closed the window, and chuckled 
as he told the story. 

It seems that Jim, from raising gar- 
den truck and tending a government 
beacon for a considerable period, and 
having on his island absolutely no means 
of spending his accrued wealth, amassed 
what is vulgarly and expressively called 
**a roll,” and with this in his pocket he 
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had gone to Burlington in the Blair on 
a Fourth-of-July excursion some years 
ago. On the return trip he was reti- 
cent—glum, in fact—and the captain 
with considerable effort drew from him 
the reason. It was the old tale of too 
much faith in four kings in a game with 
strangers. And minus roll and 
minus watch, a sadder and wiser Jim 


So, 


was going home. 

About midnight we came to a place 
strangely named East Boston, a wild- 
looking ‘spot in the woods, with not a 
vestige of life or human habitation in 
sight save a man who stretched and 
vawned before the tiny warehouse with 
a lantern in his hand, which threw a 
stagy light up in his face and a grotesque 
the wall against which he 
stood. There were the usual few pieces 
of freight coming and going and no 
passengers. But the captain’s watch was 
up. We said good night, and turned in. 

Perhaps it is because 
of the fresher vision that 
[ prefer morning on the 
river. But I like to think 
it is because it then seems 
to aw aken and roll back 
the shadowy blanket of 
night and smile in _ the 
sun’s warm caress. It is 
then, too, that the heads 
of the creamy limestone 
bluffs appear most im- 
pressiveas they peer from 
their eerie postsin wooded 
copse and resume watch- 
ful guard thei 
charge with the caution 
of masked fortresses. 

(Through the vast soli- 
tude of open spaces, and 
between densely tim- 
bered banks that tower 
above and darken our 
tortuous way, past wide 
and unoccupied areas, 
and into narrow defiles 
where the mountainous 
hills melt down in flow- 
ing lines to the placid 
river, from a perfect wil- 
derness we suddenly 
emerge upon a bustling 


image on 


over 


city snuggled at the base 
of a 


great cliff which 
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hurls impudently back in our faces the 
four blasts of our whistle, the snort of 
a switch-engine,.and the resounding crash 
as it sends three “‘empties”” down upon 
the string of cars by the sheet-iron 
malt-house. The Helen Blair skids on 
the current as she swings in midstream 
and gently comes to rest alongside the 
bank. 

But the serenity of the river is undis- 
turbed by the town. All unheeding, 
it pursues its calm way, reflecting 
placidly and impartially the majestic 
headland that turns its flood and the 
wharf-rat washing his shirt; the switch- 
engine’s great white plume of steam, and 
the swallow’s low, swift flight—all are 
the same to that great flood moving 
like fate to a mysterious destiny and 
carrying with it at exactly the same 
rate of speed the derelict log and the 
swirling ring left by the sudden leap 
of a catfish from its depths. 
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And whether those depths are mys- 
terious in the growing dawn, cooled 
with the fresh breath of dewy wood- 
land and newly plowed helds, or star- 
studded in the perfect silence of a quiet 
night, the ancient stream moves steadily 
along its chosen way to the sea. 

All the powers on earth combined 
cannot stop it. hey might dam it 
to the top of its towering walls, lead it 
this way or that—if they can—but in 
a short time and within a few miles it 
will have resumed its old ways and be 
again the wilful mistress of the valley 
it has ruled eons of ages be fore man dis- 
covered it, and continue to be as al- 
ways—the All-Powerful River. 


\ typical Northern town of the old 
river days is Prairie du Chien, a place 
of importance once as the western ter- 
minus of a pioneer road which has since 
grown into a colossus reaching to the 
Pacific coast. A great future was pre- 
dicted for it. Men still in active life 
will tell you of the time when wheat 
was hauled by wagon-teams for as much 


as eighty miles across the lowa prairies, 


to be transhipped here for a Lake port, 
and thence to the seaboard and a Euro 
pean market. 

[his meant a big river trafhe up and 
down, and an immense brick warehous¢ 
and elevator, now strangely dispropor- 
tionate to their surroundings, stand in 
mute testimony of a prosperity that 
was fleeting. And the cargo doors, tier 
upon tier, like the gun-ports of an old 
three-decker, suggest a picture of smok- 
ing steamers, heavy-laden, crowded there 
and pouring into those yawning portals 
the rich treasure trove of the opening 
west. The elevator, cracked and shored 
up, stands stark and empty, while the 
warehouse serves as a sort of garret to 
a great railway system which stores 
strayed freight there to await a periodi- 
cal auction. 

These buildings, with a hotel equally 
substantial and proportionately as large, 
stand apart from the town itself, which 
lies farther inland. It is a pretty place, 
proud of its Marquette Park and the 
monument to the Discoverer who en- 
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tered the Mississippi just below here 
from the Wisconsin. There are the 
usual squares of business “blocks” on 
Main Street, flanked by tree-shaded 
avenues lined with comfortable dwell- 
ings, and, like all cities of the valley, it 
aspires to being “a manufacturing cen- 
ter.” Riverward, however, one sees 
signs of a once great but fleeting pros- 
perity in the size and character of the 
business houses. For here the buildings 
are larger and built of brick and stone 
and iron. Some four stories high and 
empty! The drawn shades hanging 
in shreds but half conceal stores long 
surrendered to the rats, and on those 
blue and fly-blown pieces of rotting 
linen there is something pathetic in the 
once brave gilt legend, now scarce dis- 
cernible, “Latest Yankee Notions.” 
But about the Dousman House, di- 
rectly opposite the steamer-landing, 


there still clings some of the glory of 





days that have flown, and one can 


easily believe its boast of having at one 
time been the leading hotel in the North- 
west. There is a good deal of quiet 
dignity in the gray old brick structure 
with its porticoed front and the early- 
Victorian glass cupola on the square 
dormered roof. What gay partic s have 
climbed the bank and ascended those 
tin-patched stairs with their huge balus- 
trades, now disappearing in dry-rot! 
What fashion has graced the lobby, vast 
as a ball-room, whose lofty stuccoed 
ceiling is now criss-crossed with wires 
unthought of when the building grew! 
What political big-wigs and real per- 
sonages have signed their names at the 
elaborate walnut desk that flares out of 
its ample alcove into the great room be- 
neath an arch that spans it with a 
flourish! 

There is still much cheer in the place 
and a promise of winter comfort in the 
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huge wood-burner that stands in the 
middle of the floor, a promise of good 
store in the great fuel-box in the cor- 
ner, while a broad staircase with flam- 
boyant walnut balustrades touched with 
dim gilt and sweeping boldly into the 
room seems to invite you to stay Over- 
night and sleep in a room equipped with 
walnut washstand, bell-pull, and inside 
“blinds.” 

And when the steamer’s bell tolls 
“all aboard,” and the passengers are 
hurriedly picking up their traps in the 
arched doorway, one gets beyond the 
darkly silhouetted figures a lunette sug- 
gesting other days. At such a time one 
can easily imagine the grouped figures 
to be of another generation, when crino- 
line blocked that capacious entrance, 
and swaggering beaus swept out with 
ladies fair, followed by dusky servants 
with saratogas and portmanteaus on 
brawny shoulders, en route for their 
Southern home. 

As we back away from the old cara- 
vansary and swing around to continue 


PEARL-FISHER 


our journey, the _—— populace 
straggles townward in scattered groups 
down, the dim ae fe lights on the 
porch snap out, and, wrapped in the 
gathering dusk, the old place goes back 
to its humble réle of being “The Trav- 
eling-Man’s Home,” perhaps to dream 
of other days when steamboat time 
meant a swarm of planters from the 
rich South, and of happy couples who 
spent a joyous honeymoon under its 
hospitable roof, and of delicate hands 
long cold in death, which have written 
their names in its rat-gnawed records 
in the dusty garret. 


“Good morning,” said I, and ‘ a 
in’”’ said he, as I ranged alongside in a 
borrowed skiff and inquired of the pe J 
fisher if he were getting any clams. 
He was of large build, smooth-shaven 
and ruddy, deep-voiced, and of the age 
which he himself described as “gittin’ 
along in years.” Facing aft in the stern 
of his power-skiff, he was drifting slowly 
down-stream. With the lines of a sort 
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of canvas drogue called a “mule” in 
his hands he controlled the slow move- 
ment of his craft as it dragged over the 
river-bed a long iron bar, to which were 
attached the many lines and leads for 
the clams to foolishly close upon. 

“No,” he said; “don’t expect much 
this time o’ year. Ain’t any market, 
anyhow, on account of this pesky war. 
Looks as though that Dutch Kaiser ‘ll 
get what he’s been looking for, don’t 
it? Any news this mornin’?”’ 

But | did not come to discuss world- 
politics, and steered the conversation 
to other channels. 

“Oh yes, get some good ones some- 
times, but they’re mostly ‘slugs’ or 
‘dog’s teeth.’ Get a quarter apiece for 
‘em. Use ’em in this here new-fangled 
jewelry. But it’s the shells we depend 
on most. Brought twenty dollars a 
ton regular till the war broke out. They 
send them to Germany for imitation 
mother-o’-pearl in inlay work. 

“T got a dandy pearl once—was new 
at the game and lucky. It was as big 
as a pea, round as a shot, and pure white 
ceptin’ on one side, where there Was a 
tinge of pink like you see on the clouds 
at sunup. It weighed five grains and 
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was considered the _ best stone ever 
taken out of the river around here. 

“T didn’t keep it long—worse luck. 
Chere was a Chicago chap up at the 
hotel who heard about it, and soon as he 
saw it he offered me five hundred dollars 
for it. | was green then, as I say, and 
| let him have it, sayin’ I'd leave it to 
his honesty that it wasn’t worth any 
more. Guess he felt kinder mean about 
it afterward, as the next time he came 
he brought me a gold watch. Could 
afford it, | suppose, on my money.” 

We were dnifting slowly toward a 
wing-dam and had to shift a bit farther 
out in the stream, when a launch bore 
down and, swinging in a sweeping circle, 
came close, while a_ pleasant - faced, 
voungish man sang out, “Hello, Ben!’’ 
and aimed a question at me. 

It was even as | thought; so, passing 
him my painter, | got my anchor, 
climbed aboard, and bade farewell to 
my new acquaintance, Ben Williams. 
| hope the god of chance will send him 
another gem as rare as the one he lost, 
and a buyer rich as Croesus and gener- 
ous as the noonday sun. 

Tucked in among the Iowa hills near 
here, a few miles back of Bellevue, is 
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one of the quaintest settlements in 
America, called St. Donatas. ‘This little 
French - Luxembourg farming commu- 
nity, with its clustered row of adjoining 
stone dwellings facing the road, its tuft- 
ed, delicate poplars sO suggestive of the 
Seine fringing the helds, its tiny church 
at the foot and the shrine on top of the 
little mountain against the sky, seems 
like a bit of Europe transplanted to a 
spot where least expected. (nd it ap- 
pears to have been there for centuries. 

From Burlington I made a flying 
trip overland to catch the St. Louis 
packet, giving up a pleasant trip in the 
little Keokuk for a stuffy railroad jour- 
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powered calliope in charge of a muscula 
operator broke the Sabbath  stillnes 
and surrounding atmosphere in modest}, 
announcing our approach. 

Almost the only thing interesting 
about the place is how it could hav 
produced a Mark Twain. The tow: 
itself seems to have been surprised, 
and has named almost everything in 
sight after him, including a good hotel, 
which displays in its writing-room 
placard reading, “‘ Boys—when 
you written Mother?” 

Dreaming that the white-clad sage 
of the Mississippi ran the place and was 
rapping at the door, | woke to discover 


have 


ney. It was a wild- -goose chase. 

In course of time | reached Hannibal, 
and in company with “Tom Allen’s 
Great Shows” entered the boyhood 


home of Mark Twain, while a full- 


that it was a Senegambian to announc: 
that the 3:55 lron Mountain Express 
for St. Louis was reported on time and 
would leave in thirty-five minutes. 

I caught it. 


Dedication 


BY DANA BURNET 


LITTLE while to pass within the throng, 


To dream, to toil, to weep, to love, to die 
And then the silence, and the closing Song, 
And no more of the riddle that was I! 


My Book shall stand upon the quiet shelf 

Like some bright banner that the fates have furled. 
My dust, that was the symbol of my Self, 

Shall scatter to the distance of the world. 


Yet who in this brief passing finds despair 
Denies the certain God within his breast. 

Life has a crown for every man to wear, 
Though ‘tis a thing of moments at the best. 


A thing of moments, scattered preciously 
Across the level causeway of the years! 
And yet what sudden Light may I not see? 
What Vision making glory of my tears? 


Mayhap if I sing bravely, true, and well, 
My song shall strike God’s universal rhyme, 
And like the echoes of a sweet, stilled bell 
Live in the heart of heaven after Time. 





The 


PEGE was thirty-two, pleas- 
oe ant and impressive to 
/ look at, and _ blessed 
- with as much intelli- 
) gence as is necessary to 
, earn eight or ten thou- 
‘ sand a year by selling 
clever lithographing for a New York 
corporation. He had transient friends in 
every city east of St. Louis; he called a 
number of ‘ ‘merchant princes’ * by their 
first names; and in his time he had 
bought cigars for a full regiment of cap- 
tains of industry. It follows that he 
enjoyed an unlimited expense account, 
and justified it by his welcome habit of 
bringing home the orders. So, when his 
sales-manager received an inquiry from 
the Iroquois Biscuit Company, mention- 
ing half a million six-coior catalogues, 
he naturally selected Kendall to run up 
the state for a solicitation on the ground; 
and because the health and humor of 
good salesmen is almost as tangible an 
asset as bankable funds, he told him to 
stop over at Buffalo on the way, and 
be sure to get a good night’s sleep. 
Accordingly, Kendall stopped at Buf- 
falo; and when the hotel clerk saw him 
he ran a pen through a reservation just 
made by telegraph from the West, and 
assigned him the best room in the house. 
The porter who carried the bags took a 
grin and a dime as cheerfully as a quar- 
ter from a stranger; and the head waiter 
respectfully declined to accept a de- 
mand for fried oysters, and told why. 
He said that they weren’t exactly .up 
to Mr. Kendall’s standard, and sug- 
gested a steak. Later the billiard-room 
marker greeted Kendall with great cor- 
diality, rang the bell himself, and even 
as the victor in a little session at three- 
cushions refused to allow his friend to 
sign the check. This wasn’t simply be- 
cause it was Buffalo. The same pro- 
cedure would apply anywhere on the 
main line, proving that Kendall was a 
good salesman. 
Vou, CXXXI.—No. 782.—25 


Show-down 


BY HOLWORTHY 


HALL 


Having finished his billiards, Kendall 
went out to the café, where he found 
a young man, in the correct dress for 
young men, discoursing fluently upon 
the futility of human endeavor. And as 
Kendall seated himself at a small table 
and prepared to profit from the free 
lecture, the young man paused, hesi- 
tated, and then came smilingly over to 
him, holding out his hand. 

“Hello!” he said. “//e/-lo! ’m Bobby 
Huntington. Who are you?” 

Kendall laughed. He, too, he remem- 
bered, had once been young and irre- 
sponsible. 

‘I’m only a spectator,” 
“and an admirer of logic.” 

Within the quarter-hour they were 
friends; or at least Huntington was. 
Beginning with a summary of the defi- 
ciencies in his education, he passed on 
to the nature of society in the small 
town, to the essentials of heroism, and to 
the qualities which, if he were ever mar- 
ried, he should require in his wife. If 
he should sometime condescend to marry 
one of the sex, he should choose a rather 
plump one, fond of dancing and light 
wines, and not a suffragist. There was 
no chance of his marrying the wrong 
girl; he was invariably most diplo- 
matic in his corre spondence. And that 
reminded him—wasn’t Mr. Kendall g0- 
ing to New York? ‘To-morrow night? 
Excellent! Would he be kind enough to 
mail a letter in New York? Many 
thanks, and no hurry at all. 

They were friends, or at least Hun- 
tington was, for another quarter-hour be- 
fore Kendall could escape him; and the 
opportunity came with the arrival of a 
big, boyish, clean-skinned man in fre- 
quently-worn cheviot. At sight of this 
man Mr. Huntington leaped from his 
chair and advanced. 

“Take him; he’s yours,” said Ken- 
dall, generously. ‘“‘He’s doing thirty 
minutes of refined monologue, and the 
second show is about to commence.” 


he admitted, 
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Mr. Huntington turned to the new- 
comer. “| was bored!” he said. “I 
was bored, and | talked to him, and 
now he thinks Oh, what do / care 
what he thinks! You sit down and 
talk to me!” 

On his way up-stairs Kendall dropped 
into the billiard-room to ask the marker 
what manner of kindergarten the hotel 
had adopted asa side-line. 

‘Huntington? He’s a rare bird, isn’t 
he?”’ 

“He isn’t the best advertisement in 
the world, Pa.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t have a room here,” 
said the marker, contemptuously. “He 
just comes in to use the stationery. I'd 
shoot you another game if I wasn’t so 
busy —” 

“That's all mght, Pa. Happen to 
know when the Iroquois trains run? The 
clerk says they’ve shifted the schedule.” 

“Somebody asked me that once be- 
fore to-night. It changed yesterday.” 

“Nobody from Continental Litho, 
was it ‘ib 

**No, I don’t recollect who it was, ... 
but the first train is six-forty-seven 
gets there about noon. And the next is 
eight-forty. Here’s a folder.” 

“Fine!” said Kendall, appreciatively. 
“Get up for a six-forty-seven? I'll be 
ashamed to look my watch in the face! 
Well, there’s one consolation, Pa. 


I'll sell ten thousand dollars’ worth of 


, 


printing to-morrow, if I ever get there.’ 

“In lroquois? Go on!” 

“Bet you the cigars.” 

The marker shook his head. 

“Gosh!” he said. “I didn’t know 
there was that much money in the 
whole town. Hello! Here’s the Duke 
again! Maybe you can get a game with 
him.” 

Young Mr. Huntington, cherubic but 
dim of eye, was leaning comfortably 
against the frame of the nearest door. 

“Sorry,” he alleged. “I can’t afford it.” 

“Oh, come on. We'll play for the 
check and the smokes.” 

“Sorry. The only indoor sport I can 
stand to-night is conversation.” 

“Then,” said Kendall, “you'll have to 
shoot me a game, Pa.” 

Chey played until midnight; so that 
it wasn’t until he was in his room that 
Kendall read the folder thoroughly. 


Iroquois, he found, was a hundred an 
twenty miles distant, and the schedul 
called for five hours each way. 

“That,” said Kendall to himself, a 
he instructed the office to call him i 
season for the eight-forty, “‘is what we 
call service plus!” 

So he got out the dummy and estimat: 
he had brought along, and raised th: 
price five per cent. 


The time given herein [stated the folder 
shows when trains may be expected to arrive 
and depart, but it ts not guaranteed, nor dos 
this company assume any _ responsibility 
therefor. 


Kendall called the attention of the 
conductor to this paragraph. 

“What I want to know,” he said, “‘is, 
if anybody expects this train to arriv: 
anywhere? It seems to spend all its 
time departing. Of course | know the 
tracks are slippery when it rains, but 

“We're pulling in now,” apologized 
the conductor. “We're only an hour 
late.” 

*Puliing in where?” 

“‘Troquois.”” 

‘Il wouldn’t have believed it,” said 
Kendall, staring at the dripping land- 
scape. “I thought it was Venice. 
What’s the best hotel?” 

“The best? I should say the Union 
House.” 

Kendall went to the Union House in 
the hack. He found it a structure built 
when the guests liked to look at engrav- 
ings of Niagara Falls, and considered 
white marble a very tasty material for 
the surface portions of ordinary furni- 
ture. But there was a dining-room, and 
a special dispensation for cash customers 
even at three in the afternoon; and 
there was a waitress wearing a coiffure 
which would have been fashionable on 
Fifth Avenue—in 1906; and_ there 
was roast-beef and Irish stew and 
ham and eggs (choice of one). After- 
ward Kendall telephoned to the biscuit 
company, and learned that the presi- 
dent would see him immediately. 

The rain had stopped; the sun was 
trying to shine; and Kendall needed ex- 
ercise. The clerk said it was about a 
mile. Ten minutes later a passer-by 
opined that it was about a mile. “But 
now,” he said, grimly, to himself, as he 
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»AZ LY HE SAT MOWN, AND THE PRESIDENT SMILED UNDERSTANDINGLY 


lifted his feet out of the water to put 
them down in the mud, “I’m going to 

ll these people.” And mentally he in- 
creased his prices by five per cent. 

He was little heartened by his impres- 
sion of the Iroquois Biscuit Company. 
It wasn’t a factory; it was more like a 
ruin—a vast, shambling building, fifty 
vards from the road and ten feet above 
it, surrounded by unkempt trees, and 
set off by the terraced and wee d-grow n 
conceptions of an inefficient landscape 


surgeon. The entrance was by way of 


a Narrow, jig-saw stoop, with galvanized 
iron crenelations along the ridge; and 
twin lions of terra-cotta panted amiably 
at each other from the foot of the st« ps. 
Behind, a swale of a thousand acres lay 
steaming peaceably; and a spur track 


with a lonely freight-car on it came 
creeping out of the marshes to take the 


company by surprise in the rear. 


Inside, the building was cold and de- 
pressing. [here was a sort of lobby. 
thrust like a poor relation into the cold- 
est and dimmest corner, and here , at an 
ancient desk, Kendall pe rceived a small 
girl chewing gum and checking invoices. 
She took his message, and giggled, and 
departed, leaving him to gather what 
inspiration he could from the clatter of 
typewriters and of sharp voices floating 
over the ceiled partitions; and from the 
dull rumbling of machines overhead. 

Incontinently, he sneezed. ‘‘ Now,” 
he said to himself, “I’ve got a cold!’ 

The small girl reappeared. 

**Go right up-stairs,”” she said. ‘“‘ First 
door to the right. Walk right in.” And 
she giggled intelligently. 

Kendall went up a bare, disconsolate 
chute, rapped ata door with his knuckles, 
and turned the knob. Before him a tiny 
office sprang into perspective: a most 
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unbusiness-like little office, with a rag 
rug on the floor, dimity curtains at the 
windows, and a chintz-covered sofa be- 
tween them; geraniums in red pots along 
the sill; a mahogany flat-top desk 
with nothing on it, not even dust; and 
to one side a little mahogany table, at 
which sat a woman of perhaps forty, 
knitting. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said. “I 
was looking for the president 

“T’m the president,” said the woman, 
smiling. ‘Won't you sit down?” Her 
tone was rather more hospitable than 
executive; and, too, she kept on knitting. 
She made Kendall feel both intrusive 
and lazy. And she was a wonderfully 
sweet-faced woman. 

Dazedly he sat down, and the presi- 
dent smiled understandingly. 

** A good many people are astonished,” 
she said. “But I’ve been here for two 
years now. Ever since Dr. Roberts 
died.”” She understood the expression he 
was wearing, and smiled again. ‘“‘Peo- 
ple are astonished at my office, too. 

But why, when I spend two-thirds of my 
waking hours here, should it be any less 
livable than a room in my own house?” 

“It’s very charming,” he murmured. 
“And ... are you the manager of the 
company —” he hesitated. “Is it 
Mrs. Roberts?” 

She inclined her head, graciously. 
“Mrs. Roberts. Yes, I’m the titular 
head, . . . and I supervise nearly every- 
thing. Of course I have competent as- 
sistants and department heads—I don’t 
pretend to be omniscient—” 

“Would you naturally talk about 
printing?” 

“Not naturally,” said the president 
with a wry little smile. “It’s a devel- 
oped taste. And the absolutely final 
word I always leave to my treasurer, Mr. 
Gaylord; but I’m interested.” 

“I came up here,” he told her, “on 
account of an inquiry sent to my firm. 
It mentioned a very large number of 
catalogues in several colors, and so I 
came prepared to plan with you, and 
show you what we can do, and agree on 
prices, and in the first place, | 
want to be constructive. I want our 
service department to work for you. | 
want not simply to manufacture a lot 
of booklets, but to be an actual link in 


your campaign. And so before we g 
very deeply into the mechanical part of 
it I’d like to know what the catalogue 
are for. Who's to get them, and unde: 
what circumstances? Are they sent 
broadcast, or only to those who ask fo: 
them? Are they included in packages of 
your goods, or mailed? What effect d 
you want to produce? What—” 

“Why, I want them to help sell ou: 
biscuit for us!’ said the president, sur- 
prisedly. ‘You see, we’ve never adver- 
tised. We're going to advertise very 
soon, and then, when people are kind 
enough to write to us for catalogues, we 
must have something attractive to send 
them.” 

“‘ Attractive,” he agreed, “‘ but consist- 
ent. It all depends on the effect you’ re 
aiming at. It might be the best plan 
for you to let me know the exact nature 
of your campaign. It’s just possible 
that I might be able to make a new sug- 
gestion or ‘two. For instance, these 
booklets are to be sent to prospective 
customers—consumers, I take it, and 
not dealers. Well, what sort of peo- 
ple are they likely to be? That is, will 
their names come from country news- 
paper advertising or from literary maga- 
zines?!” 

The president regarded him earnestly. 

“T don’t see what difference that 
makes,” she puzzled. “Biscuit are bis- 
cuit—eaters are eaters. We've made 
an appropriation of fifty thousand dol- 
lars for advertising, and now we must 
have some good printed matter.”” Across 
the swales a train whistled mournfully. 
Through the window Kendall could see 
it picking its way through the miasmatic 
swamps; and he saw, too, a handker- 
chief fluttering from a car platform. 
The president raised the window a foot, 
and allowed her own handkerchief to 
snap crisply in the freshening breeze. 
“I always wave to them,” she said, 
apologetically. “Don’t you?” 

“Usually,” he said. ‘Here, let me 
put that down for you. I was just 
going to ask if you have an advertising 
agent.’ 

“No,” said the president, putting her 
knitting away in a drawer of the table. 

“I don’t see the advantage in having 
one, Mr. Kendall, because I use my own 
judgment. You see, | won’t let any one 
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share the responsibility of this business 
with me. If it’s to fail— 

“Fail!” he echoed. ‘Why, that isn’t 
the way to talk—” 

“Let me explain—then you can judge 
how important this campaign is. The 
recipe for our crackers was invented by 
Dr. Roberts, primarily for a patient of 
his; then he decided to put them on the 
market. He built this plant; he 
financed it himself. It was a one-man 
enterprise. He didn’t want to involve 
> ded else. And it was never success- 
ful, . . . although sometimes it paid ex- 
penses. The doctor was hampered by 
lack of capital, and then by credit, 
and finally, just when it seemed as 
though the road were clear, he died, 
and I’m trying to realize his dream for 
him—a national product made in Iro- 
quois. | said he was hampered by lack 
of capital. I had some money which 
he wouldn’t touch, and | put that in. 
We've doub led our sales, but the over- 
head is greater. And competition is 
keen, you know. So we're trying out 
this advertising as very nearly the last 
resort; and obviously the catalogues, 
the circulars, the advertisements them- 
selves, will have to be very convincing. 
If we make any arrangement with 
you, it will have to be for the best pos- 
sible work, Mr. Kendall, and at the 
very lowest price.” She paused, and 
caught her breath. “I'll put the last 
atom of my energy into this business,”’ 
she said, “and, if it’s necessary, my last 
cent, but for the doctor’s sake, if for 
nothing else, it must go.” 

“You've taken a big contract, Mrs. 
Robe rts.’ 

“You mean for a woman, don’t you? 
It wouldn’ t seem very big for a man. 

“Do you really mean that this one 
splurge in advertising is your final word, 
Mrs. Roberts?” 

She smiled ruefully. 

“Last year,” she told him, “‘we came 
out exactly even. This year we’re falling 
off. The money we'll spend for adver- 

tising is my own money—it’s all there 
is. But I’m absolutely confident! I’m 
confident in our biscuit, and I’m confi- 
dent in my advisers. And I’m confident 
in good printing. Unfortunately, I don’t 
know much about it. So for the details 
you'll have to see Mr. Gaylord, our 
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treasurer. I trust him implicitly. It 
would simply be a waste of time for you 
to show me your samples—and Mr. Gay- 
lord is in New York. He'll be back to- 
morrow, if you can wait.” 

“In New York?” 

“Yes. He went down to superintend 
the opening of our New York office. 
My nephew will be in charge of it. I’m 
very fortunate in having two men to 
de pe nd on in these emergencies.” 

‘And he’ll be back to-mcrrow?” 

“Quite early. I hope it’s worth your 
while to stay.” 

To himself he said that he intended to 
get this order if it took a month; to the 
president he intimated that his time was 
as nothing. And so, after a few more 
sentences, he accepted her eager invita- 
tion to inspect the factory. 

When he left it, he was troubled; and 
his perplexity wasn’t quieted by the fact 
that a fine mist, singularly dank and 
penetrating, was beginning to creep in 
from the marshes. On his walk to the 
Union House he re flected that rarely had 
he seen such a splendid woman so enthu- 
Silastic over so unpromising a situation. 
He decided that she must have money; 
and that it was none of his concern how 
she spent it. 

“Well,” he said to the hotel clerk, 
“T’ve got to stay with you. What is 
there to de in this town? I don’t mean 
when it’s normal and lively—I mean 
when it’s raining.” 

“Not much,” conceded the clerk, fin- 
gering his scarf-pin, which, if genuine, 
would have been worth three Union 
Houses. “There’s not much doing this 
time of year. 

“Any old thing. Moving pictures?” 

“Yes; but they only run on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday.” 

““Where’s the news-stand?” he de- 
manded, brusquely. 

“Three blocks north.” 

“For the love of Mike!” exploded 
Kendall. “I can’t go out in this rain 
again. It’s a regular cloud-burst. You 
can send a boy, can’t you?” 

““He’s sick,” said the clerk, shooting 
his cuffs. “I'd go myself, but I can’t.” 

“Well, you can call a hack, or a truck, 
or something, can’t you? 

The clerk wound up the local tele- 
phone, and spoke languidly: 
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“Hello, Aggie! .. Yes, dear. : 
You're feeling fine to-day; how d’you 
OS Any news? ... No? e « 
Oh, I’m able to sit up for a little nourish- 
ment. ... Yes, one feller from town. 

Guess he likes our cooking; he’s 
going to stay... . Say, call up the 
stable, will you? I want a rig. ... 
Sure, | want a covered rig! What d’you 
think he is, a trout? \’ nghr, Aggie. 

\’ right. oe Goo’-by fs 

He hung up the receiver, grinned vic- 
toriously, and said, ** Forty minutes.” 

But the livery also failed to guarantce 
its schedule. It was an hour before Ken- 
dall buttoned his coat, turned up his 
collar, and fled through the downpour 
from the curtained surrey to the haven 
of the leading—and only—stationer in 
Iroquois. ‘The stationer was both sym- 
pathetic and second-sighted. 

“You don’t want no light fiction,” he 
declared. “‘Oh, I c’n tell all mght. | 
c’n tell by your looks. I e’n tell any- 
body’s looks. Half the time I c’n tell 
what folks want when they don’t know. 
Now you like heavy stuff. . . . Lamb’s 
Essays from Shakespeare Here’s 
a book you'd like. It’s on the power 
of the will!’ He selected a volume from 
the shelf of plugs, and spun it across the 
counter. “You're a drummer,” he said. 
“You need this. Listen! What makes 
the lion cringe before the trainer? What 
makes the criminal dodge the cop?” 

‘“An automatic seven-shooter—” 

“No! The power of the will! This 
book teaches you how to be master of 
yourself—how to get a resistless will 
how to concentrate—how to throw off 
troubles like a duck throws water off its 
back—how to bend men to your purpose 

how to remember everything and any- 
thing. The price—” He examined 
CVX on the inside cover. ‘“Two-ffty, 
net. Seeing ’s it’s you, I'll say two 
dollars, net. Wrap it up with the 
magazines?” 

“Hello!” said Kendall. “Here’s a 
chapter on salesmanship! Ever read 
this yourself? Or are you an eclectic?” 

“I’m a. Progressive,” said the sta- 
tioner, cautiously, “and a Methodist, 
and an Elk.” 

“Tt’s funny.” pondered Kendall, “but 
I’ve been selling things all my life, and 
I never read how to do it. If I buy this, 
you'll guarantee it, of course?” 


“Er... how’s that?” 

* You'll stand back of the warranty ?”’ 

‘I act only as agent,” said the sta 
tioner, quickly. * But well, seeing 
"s it’s you, I'll say yes. If you don’t 
get your money’s worth out of it, bring 
it back. Anyway, you'll find it deep 
and that’s what you asked for.” 

Kendall bought it; bought clean linen 
at the best—and only—haberdasher’s: 
said ‘Home, James!” to the ruminating 
youth who drove the surrey; added, on 
perceiving the charioteer’s blank uncer 
tainty, “Let go their heads!’ and went 
back to the Union House, Ww here he reg- 
istered, bargained for a room, and 
weighed its disadvantages against th Se 
of the lobby. There was a fireplace in 
the lobby. Kendall risked all on a single 
cast, and mentioned a frre. 

The clerk, according to his ability, 
was generous. He caused hickory to be 
brought, and kindled a cheerful blaze. 

“There!” he said. ‘“‘I been cold all 
day. Why didn’t | think of that be- 
fore!’ 

Yes, the clerk was generous. He went 
away, and left Kendall with the two 
magazines and the book and the frre. 

The magazines were beneath con- 
tempt; for although they were literary, 
they were badly printed, and it hurt 
Kendall to look at them. So eventually 
he came to the book; and as he sur- 
veyed its smooth sides he wondered 
dumbly why he had bought it. 

At any rate, he tempted the sortes 
Vergiliane. He allowed the volume to 
open where it listed, and a maxim to 
seep slowly into his innocent conscience. 


Carr alway win you a strong ser 


“It’s a chestnut!’ said Kendall, dis- 
gustedly. “Il know I'll sell these people! 
What’s next?” 

Remember with whom you come in contact. 
Cor sider nC née as your superior. 

“Well,” said Kendall, reminiscently, 
“1 don’t exactly hate myself, anyway!” 
He tried a third time. 


Gaze steadily at an object eight or ten feet 
away. Count fifty. Keep the mind wholly o1 
the thought. Pui back of it the mood of a strong 


4) j] " ; jha on 
will. Iwill! Iam forcing will into the ¢ 


Kendall laughed immoderately. He 
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put the book down and yawned. He 
picked it up again, and re-read the in- 
structions. He read further: 


Out of sheer ennui, he practised. He 
focused on a door-knob, and exerted his 
resistless will to the utmost. 

“Bring me a criminal and a half-por- 
tion of lions!”’ he requested of an imagi- 
nary servitor. 

He reduced the door-knob to pitiable 
subjection; and then he quailed the 
bellows, and waited for the andirons to 
cringe. 

“If this,” he said to himself, “is an 
element of salesmanship, I'd better go 
home and save money!” 

At this juncture the door opened and 
a man in an expensive raincoat came in. 
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He was a big, healthy, clean-skinned 
man with twinkling gray eyes—gray 
eyes W hich covered Kendall and the hre 
and the psy chology in one volley. 

“Well,” said the big man, shedding 
his soaked raincoat to the nearest mar- 
ble-top and dropping his hat on it, 
“this is the best-looking place I’ve seen 
to-day!’ He approached the fire, rub- 
bing his hands. “Is this a private con- 
flagration, or is it an open game?” 

“Free to the public on Tuesdays,” 
welcomed Kendall. ‘‘Unless I’m mis- 
taken, | saw you in Buffalo last night. 
Didn’t 1?” 

[he man shook his head imperturb- 
ably. “I hardly think so.” 

“No? Weren’t you the man—” 

“Not in Buffalo,” he denied. 

Kendall rubbed his eyes. Chen he 
shrugged his shoulders. 





“IF | DIDN’T THROW THE ORDER TO YOU, 


YOU WOULDN’T MAKE A CENT, WOULD you?” 
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“Oh, very well. 
cigar, anyway.” 

“If you don’t mind,” demurred the 
stranger, ‘I'll give you one—I notice 
you’ re working on a Union Special.” 

‘Typographical error; should have 
been Onion,” said Kendall. ‘“‘Thank 
you.” 

The big man straddled a splint-bot- 
tomed chair close to the fireplace, and 
took Kendall’s psychological treatise 
from the floor. 

“Greetings!” he exclaimed. “‘Where’d 
you find this? | thought | was the only 
man in the world who ever read it.” 

“T got it at a shop up the line.” 

“So? You’ I enjoy it!’ He puffed 
contentedly. “‘We need more philoso- 
phy, ... especially ethics. Mighty few 
of us have any will power; none at 
all when it comes to dealing with the 
other fellow. Everybody ought to be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of man, and 
then be his brother’s keeper.” 

“The part | happened to be reading,” 
said Kendall, “seemed to refer to the 
cowing of wild beasts.” 

‘It’s possible to develop anything,” 
declared the stranger — “magnetism, 
virtue, or a taste for George Eliot. Why 
not suggestive influence by the eye? 
[ take it you’re traveling?” 

“Why in thunder is it,” protested 
Kendall, aggrievedly, “that everybody 
spots a salesman! I’m with the New 
York Litho.” 

“Oh, you are!” His voice wasn’t al- 
together so cordial; Kendall reasoned 
that it was the natural result of the 
damning revelation. He had encoun- 
tered that particular brand of exclusive- 
ness before. Stiffly he presented a card. 

“T haven’t one with me, but my 
name’s Gaylord. I’m with a manufac- 
turing company up here. You weren’t 
calling on us by any chance, were you?” 

“Gaylord! Treasurer of the— 
Why, [ came up simply to see you!” 

“You did?” 

“Yes; | was staying over to-night to 
see you in the morning. Mrs. Roberts 
said you were in New York.” 

“A probable explanation for your not 
seeing me in Buffalo—but you saw her, 
did you?” 

“| certainly did, and—” 

“And she referred you to me?” 


Sit in and smoke a 
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“Precisely. I came up in answer t 
a letter—I suppose it was a forn 
letter—” 

“1 don’t know about that; I hadn’ 
anything to do with it. All I dois to bu 
the printing. I know your firm.” 

a brought up some stuff for you t 
look over 

“The first thing I want to know ; 
the terms.” 

“Why, the usual terms—three pe: 
cent. ten days, thirty days net.” 

“No, no,” said the treasurer, smiling 
quickly. “‘Wake up, young man! Ger 
aboard! I started in the premium busi- 
ness on Canal Street! What we’re talk- 
ing about is some thirty-two-page cata- 
logues, with one eight-page color-form, 
printed on both sides, about five by 
eight—half a million of ’em, with ten- 
sion envelopes, all good, coated stock; 
tint block running all the way through 
the text pages with our trade-mark. 
You can get up an estimate and then 
we'll talk terms.” 

Kendall obligingly got out his samples 
and a scratch-pad, and together the two 
men came to an agreement. 

“That’s different from what I'd ex- 
pected,” said Kendall, thoughtfully. 
**But the price, delivered to your fac- 
tory, will be thirteen thousand and 
half.” 

“Eighteen and a half—” 

“T said thirteen and a half.” 

“T heard you. Eighteen and a half 
and it’s all right.” 

“Say,” said Kendall, apprehensively, 
‘this is no place to talk like that!” 

Mr. Gaylord grinned. 

“This is the safest place in Iroquois,” 
he said, reassuringly. “Except, of 
course, around meal-times.” 

A dull flush spread slowly over Ken- 
dall’s cheeks. ‘‘ Remember,” he said to 
himself, “‘with whom you come in con- 
tact!” 

“And the—the rake-off—” 

“Twenty-five per cent. to you and 
seventy-five to me; . and, pardon me 


for suggesting it, but as I said—or should 
have said—I was born on Nineteenth 
Street, west of Third Avenue. Your 
check with the order!” 

Kendall looked hard at him. 

“It doesn’t listen awfully well 

“You want fifty-fifty, | suppose. 
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THE LAVENDER SALTS SOON REVIVED THE PRESIDENT 


It can’t be done. See here, man—who’s 
taking the risk? Take it, or leave it. 
Figure it this way: if I didn’t throw 
the order to you, you wouldn’t make a 
cent, would you? I’m offering you 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars velvet. 
And if it doesn’t take you too long to 
make up your mind, you can catch the 
last train back to Buffalo to-night.” 

“But . . . your president—” 

“President!” snorted Mr. Gaylord. 
“Leave her out of it, please. /’m the 
buyer.” 

“But .. . double-crossing a wom- 
an—” 
“It isn’t her fault she’s a woman, is 
it? And you'll have to run faster than | 
think you can if you want to catch that 
train!” 

“Hang the train!” 

“You don’t need to camp here with 
Vor. CXXXI.—No. 782.—26 


the idea of getting a better split out of 
me,”’ warned Mr. Gaylord, “ because you 
can’t do it; but if we should do 
any business this next season, there 
might be a good bit more coming your 
way. You never can tell.” 

“It wasn’t that. ... Frankly, I never 
made my money that way, Mr. Gaylord. 

Naturally, I want your order, but I 
want it straight ‘i 

*T’ve told you the only way you get it. 
You bill us at eighteen five, and I’ll look 
after the readjustment so that your 
house won’t get wise, and—” 

“But a woman! It’s double-crossing 
a woman!” 

“If,” said the treasurer, mildly, “you 
were thinking of tipping this off to her, 
let me tell you something. This is only 
a tank-town, and there isn’t much ex- 
citement in the streets; but if you let 
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this idea once get to Mrs. Roberts, I'll 
promise to hand your mentality the 
worst jolt it ever got. And in the next 
place, she wouldn’t believe you.” He 
looked at his watch. ‘‘You’ve missed 
your train, anyway. We'll go over the 
proposition again to-morrow — maybe 
you'll feel better after you've slept on 
it.”” He rose and picked up his raincoat. 
“T’ll see you later, then.” 

“You certainly will,” agreed Kendall. 

After the treasurer had gone, he sat 
gazing stupidly into the remnants of the 
hre. 

‘“*He thinks we need more ethics, does 
he?” he declaimed fiercely to himself. 
“And we ought to be our brothers’ keep- 
ers, ought we? Well—suppose I begin 
to carry that str yng sense of resolution 
around with me! Double- “CTOss a widow? 
Not if she’s . . . pretty! 

And then he read doggedly the rules 
for becoming a master of men; and he 
quitted them only when the gong rang 
for the evening meal and the soup hush 
settled over the Union House. 


Mrs. Roberts looked even less busi- 
ness-like than she had the day before. 

‘I came in,” said Kendall, resolutely, 
“to make sure that we understand each 
other. And I certainly don’t mean to 
be impertinent, but I wish you’d answer 
a few questions. Will you?” 

Categorically she told him of the past, 
present, and future; and when she had 
finished, Kendall moistened his lips and 
called her treasurer an unpleasant name. 
In the midst of his elucidation she 


paled and began to slide gently out of 


her chair. Without much effort he 
helped her to the chintz-covered sofa; 
and then he hurried out to the adjoining 
workroom, selected a gray-haired and 
capable-looking forewoman, and told her 
to come in and be capable. The fore- 
woman glanced once at the figure of her 
employer, calmly opened a compartment 
of the sewing-table, produced a bottle 
of lavender salts, and held it under the 
president’s nose. 

“Open the window,” she ordered, 

‘and tell those girls I’ll fire every one 
who isn’t at her desk inside of ten 
seconds.” Kendall obeyed briskly. 

The lavender salts soon revived the 
president, and she sat up and talked of 
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lithographed cartons and trade organi- 
zations until the forewoman felt obliged 
to depart. 

“Mr. Kendall,” she said, “we can 
make short work of this; there are 
only two alternatives. What can you 
prove?” 

“Prove?” he repeated. “I can’t prove 
anything. Only—” He thrust his 
hand in his pocket and touched the let- 
ter which the young man in Buffalo had 
given him to mail. ‘‘Well,” he said, 
“the boy who gave me this is the only 
one in the world who saw us there at 
the same time. If it’s vitally impor- 
tant, | suppose we could look him up. 
He said his name was Huntington 

“* Huntington!” 

“Bobby Huntington—yes.” 

He thought she was about to faint 
again, but she didn’t. After a moment 
she reached out, took the letter, and 
deliberately slit the envelope with a hair- 
pin. She read a few lines, and looked 
up. 

“He gave you this in Buffalo?” 

“Night before last,” said Kendall, 
wonderingly. ‘‘ Does it matter?” 

“Only that Bobby Huntington is my 
nephew, and | thought he was in 
New York, too, opening our ofhce 
there.” She leaned back and gripped 
the arms of her chair tightly. 

“Dear lady,” said Kend: all, 
tell you. I’m sorry 

The president tried to laugh. 

“Do you know,” she managed to say, 
“perhaps I’m lucky, after all. I’ve just 
lost the last of my illusions . . . and 
I’m forty-one years old! I guess it’s 
time for me to retire.” 

“I lost mine ten years earlier. . . . Is 
there anything on earth I can do for 
you?” 

“This much. Mr. Gaylord hasn’t 
come in yet this morning. Would it be 
a source of satisfaction to you to stop at 
his house—you pass it on the way to 
town—and tell him that you’ve told 
me?” She sighed dispiritedly. “* Would 
you care to do that?” 

“Why don’t you send for him, and 
let me be here when he comes?” 

“No, no,” demurred the president. 
“You forget, Mr. Kendall; he was 
a friend of the doctor’s. But if you'll be 
where I[ can call you if I need you 


“| had to 
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AME UP TO THIS TOWN TO GET AN ORDER, 


“I'll be at the hotel until the after- 
noon train, anyway—”" 

“Wait!” she exclaimed. “ You haven’t 
taken the order with you.” 

“My dear lady—” 

“No,” she insisted. “It belongs to 
vou by rights. “I'll sign it myself.” 
She telephoned for a stenographer and 
dictated a brief letter in accordance with 
the specifications which Gaylord had 
approved and Kendall had shown her. 

“There,” she said, when the epistle 
was ready. “There is the smallest re- 
ward | can give to—to a very gal- 
lant gentleman.” She signed it and 
gave it to him. 

“And that,” said Kendall, inspecting 
it without joy, “is very gratifying.” 
He suddenly remembered the two in- 
creases in price he had made to balance 
his personal inconvenience. “Of course,” 
he added, “there’s ten per cent. off for 
cash!” 

“Ten per cent.!”” she stammered. 


AND I’VE GOT IT. NOW I’M GOING TO GET you!” 


“That,” said Kendall, “is the least 
consideration | can give to a very brave 
woman. And now, will you be 
kind enough to describe Mr. Gaylord’s 
house to me?” 


The house was easier to find than to 
miss. It was a hideous little clapboard 
house, full in the blazing sun, which had 
blistered great patches of paint from its 
battered sides. There was a graveled 
walk leading to the doorway, but the re- 
cent rains had escorted the greater part 
of the gravel to the adjacent grass. 

Kendall was admitted by a slatternly 
Amazon who left him standing in the 
hall while she held converse with the 
master. Later, with a gesture of pro- 
nounced antipathy, she bade him 
enter the library. Her manner inferred 
that she dared him. 

Gaylord was seated at a_ roll-top 
lesk in one corner of a room so bare that 
it chilled his visitor almost before he had 
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crossed the threshold. The treasurer 
had in front of him a pile of papers and 
documents arranged in orderly piles; 
and on the flanking blotter were keys 
and a check-book. 

“Hello!” he said. “I thought you'd 
be along about this time. . . . Didn’t 
know | was a mind-reader, did you? 
Have a seat and a cigar.” 

“Thank you, no,” said Kendall. “I’m 
a little particular this morning. I came 
in to tell you that i’ve seen Mrs. Rob- 
erts.” 

“Indeed! What did you tell her?” 

Kendall took a step forward. His face 
was whiter than usual, and his eyes 
blazed in cold anger. 

“You know what I told her!” 

“My dear fellow, . . . I’ve read the 
same book! You don’t need to glare at 
me like that. Sit down and be reason- 
able.” 

“You'll excuse me. Look here! I 
came up to this town to get an order, and 
I’ve got it! Now I’m going to get 
you oh 

“Don’t be absurd. 
something to say—”’ 

“Yes—and I'd like to hear you say 
it! I'd like to hear you say it to the 
woman you— Qh, what’s the use? 
Canada’s in the other direction. Any- 
way, she knows! Get that, do you? She 
knows! She knows you weren’t in New 
York. She knows you were in Buffalo, 
padding your expense accounts. She 
knows the deal you tried to put over 
with me. She knows you for the crook 
you've been for God knows how long—” 

“Kendall,” said the treasurer, sorrow- 
fully, “what a merry little world this is!” 
He decapitated a cigar and lighted it. 
“There’s not much to be gained by 
subterfuge now, is there? I’m a grafter, 
you say. Very well. There’s the graft!” 
He indicated the papers and the docu- 
ments and the check-book. “The Iro- 
quois Biscuit Company never had a 
chance, Kendall. It never had one 
chance in a million. And there was a 
woman at the head of it— Do you 
realize what that means? Lots of heart, 
dear fellow, and no head. And the dis- 
cuit—they’re something fierce. They’ re 
the vilest crackers in the universe. But 
she wanted to carry out the doctor’s 
dream. And I had to sit by and watch 


It may be I have 


her throw her money away. 
pretty little situation, Kendall. Most 
amusing! And her last bit was going 
in one wallop into an advertising cam- 
paign that would have been the most 
terrific frost in all the history of adver- 
tising. She thought it would turn the 
tide, but it wouldn’t. It would have 
left her stranded, with a decrepit shack 
of a plant, good-will worth nothing, a 
formula worth less than nothing—” He 
stopped, blew a great cloud of smoke at 
the ceiling, and peered at Kendall 
through the haze. “‘That’s all.” 

“And you—you greased the tracks! 
And you have the nerve to sit there 
and tell me—” 

““No argument, my dear chap, no dis- 
cussion. Why, she wanted to open a 
branch office in New York! Think of it! 
Bobby Huntington in charge! Could | 
stand for that? Of course I couldn’t! 
I sent Bobby over to Buffalo to stay 
until we could work out a scheme. We 
gave letters to people to mail as though 
we were en route—one at Syracuse, one 
at Albany, one to New York—” 

“That one he gave tome. And I gave 
it to Mrs. Roberts this morning.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. That’s too bad. | 
hoped I could keep Bobby out of it. 
The night you saw him he'd finished a 
week in a second-rate boarding-house, 
and it was too stiff for him. We're part- 
ners in iniquity, Kendall. I’ve lived in 
this bungalow, and Bobby’s done a num- 
ber of things to save money—just wait- 
ing for the crash — waiting for the 
crash.” 

“And the crash,” said Kendall, “has 
arrived.” 

“Exactly. You couldn’t reason with 
her—she went ahead in a straight line. 
I had to do as she said. And so . 
it’s a long time since a contract went 
out of our office without something stick- 
ing to my fingers.” 

“As a crook you’re interesting—” 

“Yes, | am—I’ll admit it. But what 
else was there to do? I’m telling you 
this because I want to put myself square 
with you—” 

“Square !” 

“Certainly. I did my darnedest, Ken- 
dall, to save the ship, but it couldn’t be 
done. As soon as I saw it couldn’t, I 


A very 


started out to save what I could out of 
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the wreck. I imagine we'll close down 
any minute now. Strictly between our- 
selves, when they come to an audit 
they'll find that the president’s last fifty 
thousand will just about balance the 
books. And that leaves only what I’ve 
got here—not a great deal, but still . . . 
enough to provide a little income until 
| can start in something else. And, | 
repeat, it was the only way.” 

“And do you imagine I’m going to 
let you get away with that’ demanded 
Kendall, his voice shaking. 

“Get away! What do you think 
you're talking about?” 

“Well, what do you think you are 
going to do?” 

The treasurer flushed. 

“Not that it’s any of your blamed 
business, Kendall, ... but you're a 
pretty good scout. . . . I had a hunch 
last night you’d be the man to queer the 
whole game. . . . I’m going to marry 
her!” 

Kendall fell back in horror and amaze- 
ment. 

“You! Why, you miserable hypo- 
crite!—” 

“Wake up, wake up!” said the treas- 
urer, mildly. “‘Haven’t you any intelli- 
gence? I’ve been telling you how I’ve 
saved forty thousand dollars for her—in 
spite of herself! It isn’t mine, you 
idiot!” 

“You——you’re taking it back to 
her—” 

“Tf a hundred salesmen still think I’m 
a thief, Kendall, you and I and the 
president won't. . . . By the way, noth- 
ing else under the sun could have 
stopped that fool advertising. What are 
you going to do about that order?” 

Kendall produced it, scrutinized the 
figures, and suddenly tore the sheet into 
a dozen pieces. 

“A man who'll throw away a per- 
fectly good contract for more than thir- 
teen thousand dollars doesn’t need any 
books on will power!” said the treasurer, 
quizzically. “Thanks, old fellow!” 

“Will power! And you've let every 
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man you do business with think you’re 
a common grafter!” He coughed 
aside. “I’m not going to apologize—it’s 
too big for that.” 

The door-bell rang impatiently, and 
Gaylord leaped to his feet. 
“Do me a favor?” he asked, excitedly. 
I’d like to have you talk to the presi- 
dent again before you go. You wait 
here about half an hour—lI’ll telephone 
you when to come, and where.” Here 
the Amazon entered with a small parcel. 
“You see,” said the treasurer, as he 
jammed his hat over his eyes, “I figured 
this all out last night—+his is a ring from 
the jeweler’s. Instead of apologizing, 
you can come along and be a witness- 
maybe!” 


ee 


In going from the Union House to the 
station, Kendall was suddenly prompted 
to stop at the book-store, where he re- 
moved the philosophical treatise from 
his bag and laid it on the counter. 

**T want to return this,” he said, “‘and 
I'd like my money back.” 

“[’m afraid | can’t do it.” 

“You said you would.” 

“Yes, but I’ve had to pay some bills, 
and | ’ain’t got much cash left.” 

“But I’ve bought some silverware, 
and I’ve got to get to Buffalo. I'll be all 
right when I get there.” 

““[’m sorry.” 

Kendall backed him into a corner. 

“Look here,” he said. “That was a 
book on will power. It’s no good. It’s 
rotten! You said you'd take it back 
if it wasn’t satisfactory, ... and it 
isn’t. You come up with the money, or 
there'll be trouble. It isn’t worth a 
nickel. Hand out that two dollars.” 

His manner, his bulk, and, above all, 
his determined and unwavering eyes, 
were conclusive evidence. The stationer 
wilted visibly, and reached for the cash- 
drawer. 

“Well,” he protested, mournfully, “I 
will if you say so, . . . but it seems to 
me you must have got something out 
of it.” 
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Compensation and Business Ethics 


BY ROBERT 


CRE =PROMERICAN public 
at thew opinion is grappling in 
{ \\_ 2 strange new ways with 
Ay, the problems of busi- 
ee) ness as they affect the 
— Vy well-being of the masses 
: Or. ee <Z: of the people. The pub- 
lic mind seems to have been convinced 
that in a country of our enormous wealth 
and relatively sparse population the ex- 
istence of poverty with all its ugly at- 
tendant evils is not only inhuman, but 
en wasteful. 

» long as the belief prevailed that 
ssttal was merely a symptom of in- 
herent viciousness and a thing for which 
the pauper was directly and solely re- 
sponsible, the public took thought of 
\dam’s sin, shrugged its shoulders, and 
resignedly left the individual to face his 
penalty, tempering the rigor of sin’s 
discipline the while with the mercy of 
penitentiaries, reformatories, jails, poor- 
houses, charity, and training-school hos- 
pitals. But when one scientific investi- 
gation after another conclusively showed 
that children born in poverty are pe- 
culiarly subject to early death or to in- 
curable defects of mind and body, that a 
large proportion of al! apprehended crim- 
inals are boys and girls whose criminal- 
ity is directly traceable to their adverse 
economic environment, that a large ma- 
jority of the unemployed are idle be- 
cause there is no work for them to do, 
then public opinion began to perceive 
that to penalize the poor for their pov- 
erty was to imp: uir the productive power 
of the nation and thus to transfer the 
penalty to the nation itself. Poverty 
came to be regarded not so much as an 
indictment of the individual, but rather 
as prima facie evidence that as a people 
we were not making the most intelligent 
use of our resources, that there was 
something wrong with the management 
of both public and private business. 

\mong the first and most conspicuous 





reactions to this changed conception of 
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the causes of poverty was a sensational 
and indiscriminate attack, not only upon 
public officials, individuals of great 
wealth, and the leaders of organized la- 
bor, but upon the essential structure of 
business itself. For a time, muck-raking 
was widely popular, and when it had 
run its course in the popular press it was 
taken up by reform clubs, political par- 
ties, state and federal commissions. No 
doubt all this planless agitation had 
value in arousing the sluggish mind of 
the masses. But the American public 
indulged in a veritable debauch of scan- 
dal-mongering and personal vitupera- 
tion before it began to realize that 
business and economic problems cannot 
be settled by imp: issioned talk and wind- 
\ imming, but must be adjusted through 
patient, unbiased scientific inquiry. To- 
day signs are multiplying that American 
public opinion has gathered itself to- 
gether, not in petulant determination to 
wreak vengeance upon individuals or to 
destroy the essential framework of our 
business life, but to discover means by 
which business may be strengthened, 
not as an irresponsible instrument of 
individual aggrandizement, but as an 
instrument under social control, for the 
promotion of the general welfare, the 
elimination of human waste, and the 
ultimate abolition of poverty. 

The greatest of our initial experiments 
in this direction is the widening applica- 
tion of workmen’s compensation to pro- 
tect the industrial fiber of the nation 
against the insidious consequences of un- 
requited industrial injuries. Besides the 
federal government, twenty-four states, 
containing fully two-thirds of our indus- 
trial population, have written compensa- 
tion laws into their statutes. 

The American people entered upon 
this experiment with grave misgivings. 
It was generally recognized at the time 
when the first compensation law was 
enacted that it marked a radical de- 
parture from our traditional economic 
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policy. For the first time in our history 
the public stepped in between the em- 
ployers as a group and the wage-workers 
as a group, and definitely restricted the 
ancient freedom of contract in the in- 
terest of the general welfare. Through 
this action all industry, and not the so- 
called public utilities only, was declared 
to be “effected with a public interest.” 
\t one stroke industry was called upon 
to set aside millions, not as a tax, but as 
a suppleme nt to wages. For the first 
time American public opinion envisaged 
poverty, in so far as those made depend- 
ent by industrial injuries were con- 
cerned, not as a problem for charity, 
but as a problem of business manage- 
ment, and fixed a minimum standard 
below which industrial workers must not 
be permitted to fall. 

lhe principle of compensation is based 
upon the fact that in machine-driven 
industry an overwhelming proportion of 
all injuries are due, not to the deliberate 
fault of either employer or workman, but 
to the risks inherent in machine opera- 
tion. In the simple days of hand-made 
goods it was fair to assume that if a man 
was hurt, he owed his injury either to 
his own negligence or to some act of 
another due either to negligence or mal- 
ice. The relation of the workman to his 
employer in this matter of accident or 
injury was a simple personal relation, in 
no way different from the relation be- 
tween any two other individuals. An 
injured man had either himself to blame, 
or another; and if agony whether em- 
ployer or stranger or fellow-workman, 
he might obtain re Ase ss by seeking dam- 
ages at common law, precisely as he 
might in case of assault and battery. 
But when, at the behest of steam, wheels 
began to fly, pulleys to whirl, buzz-saws 
to spin at the rate of hundreds of revo- 
lutions a minute, fingers, arms, eyes, 
legs, lives were lost through no fault of 
the employer, through no fault of the 
employee, but as an inevitable conse- 
quence of man’s struggle to harness and 
drive the impersonal forces of nature. 
Men were exposed to wounds, dise ase, 
and death in the interest of the general 
welfare just as definitely as soldiers are 
so exposed in the interest of a warring 
nation. 
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And precisely as a nation at war 
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makes every effort to restore the wound- 
ed soldier to the line, and to protect 

his dependents in case of death, so 
society has come to believe in the resto- 
ration of the injured workman to his 
place at the machine and the protection 
of his dependents in case of his death as 
measures not only of justice but also of 
self-protection. How to do this without 

placing too great a burden upon private 
employers, who could no more be held 
responsible for machine-produced in- 
juries than the workers themselves, was 
fora long time a seriously debated ques- 
tion. It had always been supposed that 
the risks of industry were covered by 
wages, and that it was the duty of wage- 
workers by thrift to forestall the possi- 
bilities of accident. Various European 
governments, acting upon this theory, 
established national insurance funds to 
encourage workmen to protect their 
families by carrying insurance. In the 
United States, as well as in Europe, fra- 
ternal societies, trade-unions, and well- 
disposed individual employers attempted 
to meet the situation by organizing sys- 
tems of voluntary accident insurance 

and benefit funds. But these attempts 
failed almost completely, for the simple 
reason that the wages of a large ma- 
jority of wage-workers is at a bare sub- 
sistence level. Even in the United 
States a recent authoritative analysis of 
the best available data has shown that 
while “‘ two-thirds to three-fourths of all 
productive workers depend upon wages 
or small salaries, from four-fifths to nine- 
tenths of the wage-workers receive wages 
which are insufhcient to meet the cost of 
a normal standard of health and efh- 
ciency for a family, and about one-half 
receive very much less than that.”’ And 
gradually, as the human wreckage re- 
sulting from industrial injury and death 
grew into a public menace, society deter- 
mined that in its own interest and in the 
interest of our industrial future, it must 
itself assume the burden. In one nation 
after another, therefore, and in state 
after state, schedules of compensation 
were fixed by law, to be paid by the em- 
ployer in behalf of the public to the in- 
jured workman irrespective of all ques- 
tions of fault, with the understanding 
that the employer might charge the cost 
of compensation, like the cost of wear 
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and tear to his machinery, in the selling- 
price of his goods. In other words, 
society resolved to get at this one cause 
of poverty and human waste through the 
normal channels of industry, instead of 
relying upon the slow and ineffectual 
methods of charity. 

The demand for compensation came 
at the height of the muck-raking fever, 
and it may not have been unnatural 
that many business men, while believing 
in the principle, should yet have doubted 
the public’s ability to apply it with re- 
straint. In the light of this widely 
expressed apprehension, the actual tem- 
per of public opinion in its approach to a 
difficult administrative problem is an in- 
valuable commentary upon democracy 
in action. 

From the first, prevailing public opin- 
ion was manifestly free from class bias. 
Its interest was emphatically a social 
interest. ‘There was not the slightest 
evidence of any desire to penalize one 
class in the interest of another; public 
opinion had been aroused not so much 
by sympathy or pity for the wage- 
workers as a class, as by the fact that 
uncompensated industrial injuries  in- 
crease the burden of pauperism which 
must be borne by the taxpayer while 
detracting from the productive efficiency 
of those upon whom society depends for 
its commodities. And for this same 
reason it gave careful heed to the warn- 
ings that compulsory compensation 
might put an intolerable burden upon 
industry unless industry were given time 
to adjust itself to the new requirements. 
As a result of this extreme caution, 
though we had the experience of prac- 
tically every European nation to draw 
upon in determining the scale of compen- 
sation which might safely be established, 
the scale fixed by the majority of our 
first twenty-four laws was on the aver- 
age the lowest in the world. 

The experience of Europe had abun- 
dantly shown that two-thirds of average 
weekly wages, supplemented by reason- 
able medical attendance, was the lowest 
amount that could effectively protect 
the injured wage-worker and his family 
from pauperism. Even this has been 
considered inadequate by the nations 
that have most recently adopted the 
compensation principle. The Nether- 


lands fixed seventy per cent. of averag: 
weekly wages as the minimum; and the 
Swiss law, the late st to be en: acted, has 
raised this to eighty per cent. Our own 
American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion has given the weight of its unques- 
tioned authority to the view that wis« 
economy would dictate one hundred per 
cent. of lost wages if it were not for the 
possible danger that full compensation 
might encourage malingering. But the 
majority of our legislatures, taking ac- 
count of the experimental nature of the 
new policy under American conditions, 
and as eager to safeguard business as to 
protect the injured from permanent dis- 
ability and pauperism, adopted one-half 
of average weekly wages as the maxi- 
mum. And in order that this might not 
in any case prove disastrously high, ; 
majority of the states further limited he 
maximum amount, irrespective of the 
injured’s actual loss of wages, to $10 a 
week, balancing this with a minimum of 
$5. ‘The principal departures from these 
limits are the maxima of $9.30 in Wis- 
consin, $12 in Illinois, and $15 in Kansas 
and Texas; and minima of $6 in Kansas 
and Minnesota, and $4 in Michigan, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. And 
that these tempting sums might not lead 
wage-workers to inflict self-injury or 
magnify the seriousness of their honor- 
ably acquired wounds, most of the laws 
provide that no compensation beyond 
medical attendance shall be allowed dur- 
ing the first two weeks, that no compen- 
sations shall be paid where the injury 
has resulted from “the intoxication or 
wilful misconduct of the employee,” and 
that the payment of compensation shall 
be suspended “‘so long as the injured 
shall fail or Salles to submit, upon the 
written request of the employer, to ex- 
amination by a practising physician or 
shall in any way obstruct the same.” 
There are, no doubt, employees who 
would feign injury for the sake of idle- 
ness even at the rate of $4 a week, 
just as there are citizens in good stand- 
ing who will dodge their taxes; but the 
safeguards established by our laws are 
so comprehensive and stringent that suc- 
cessful malingering has been made prac- 
tically impossible. I have examined the 
records of many states, and found no 
complaint by the employers on this score. 
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[he first of our state compensation 
laws was enacted in 1911, and already 
it has become apparent that the allow- 
ances for compensation are insufficient 
to accomplish the purpose that led pub- 
lic opinion to the experimental adoption 
of the compensation principle. A recent 
analysis of the records in New Jersey 
shows that a very considerable number 
of the families of injured men have had 
to beg for charity to keep them from 
starvation, and there are trustworthy in- 
dications that the fifty-per-cent. scale 
has had the same results in other states. 
lhe Boston Provident Association, for 
example, reports that in the cases of 
thirteen per cent. of the families aided 
during the year 1913, accident or occu- 
pational disease was an important con- 
tributing cause of dependency. A com- 
pensation law that does not provide 
minimum subsistence for injured work- 
ers and their dependent children is a 
socially inefficient law. 

In recognition of this fact, a definite 
upward tendency appears in the amend- 
ed drafts of the earlier experimental 
laws and in the compensation bill that 
was favorably reported to both houses 
of Congress lastwinter. The Federal bill, 
which has the approval of representative 
employers as well as of the representa- 
tives of organized labor, is a serious at- 
tempt to embody the best experience 
of the various states, and may be taken 
as a fair expression of the standard 
toward which public opinion is tending. 
It covers all civil employees, clerical 
workers under certain grades, as well as 
workers engaged in the trades; it pro- 
vides compensation for occupational dis- 
eases as well as for industrial injuries; 
it reduces the waiting period, during 
which the injured are entitled to no 
money compensation, from the two 
weeks of most of our state laws to 
three days; it provides for disabled 
workers two-thirds of their wages 
throughout the period of disabiliry, so 
that a permanently disabled man and 
his dependent family shall not be ex- 
posed to pauperism after a period which 
the laws of most of the states now limit 
to a few hundred weeks; it guarantees 
reasonable payments to widows and 
orphans and a small number of others 
who may have been dependent upon the 
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wages of the worker at the time of his 
death; and finally, perhaps the most im- 
portant of all, it creates intelligent and 
well-tested machinery for preventing in- 
dustrial accidents and occupational dis- 
eases. The recognition of occupational 
diseases like lead poisoning, phossy jaw, 
certain forms of tuberculosis as tanta- 
mount to injuries is especially signifi- 
cant. The supreme court of Massachu- 
setts recently held that tuberculosis 
contracted in the course of employment 
was as properly subject to compensation 
as the loss of an arm or finger or eye. 
Certainly, a lung would seem to be quite 
as necessary a part of the worker’s 
equipment as a finger or toe. But the 
importance of this decision lies in the 
question it raises as to whether our 
compensation laws as now drafted can 
carry the weight of insurance against 
sickness, or whether we shall soon be 
confronted by the necessity of develop- 
ing some specific form of social sickness- 
insurance to supplement compensation. 

This tendency to widen the scope of 
compensation and to standardize the 
laws to a scale of compensation that will 
protect the injured and his dependents 
from pauperism is largely due to the fact 
that business has found it surprisingly 
easy to adjust itself to the new condi- 
tions. Those who feared that so conser- 
vative an extension of public control 
would prove disastrous strangely under- 
estimated the resourcefulness of Amer- 
ican business men. The industry that 
has gone into bankruptcy because of the 
weight of enforced compensation has still 
to be heard from, neither has any state 
suffered from the terrified flight of cap- 
ital to states where such laws do not yet 
obtain. On the contrary, the persuasive 
pressure of the laws has stimulated new 
and universally welcome practices that 
have actually increased the prosperity of 
business wherever they have been 
adopted. The ablest and most resource- 
ful of our business men have proved that 
just and certain compensation, like high 
wages, where these are accompanied by 
executive efficiency, not only provide the 
greatest incentive against malingering 
on the part of the workers, but pay 
large cash returns. And this demon- 
stration that reasonable social demands 
justify themselves on economic grounds 
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is profoundly modifying the ethical pos- 
tulates upon which American business 
has heretofore been usually conducted. 

An illustration in point may be found 
in the recently published records of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission which 
administers the compensation law of 
that state. The moment public opinion 
in Wisconsin decided that injuries to 
wage-workers must be charged in the 
cost of production, precisely like injuries 
to machines, employers were immedi- 
ately stimulated to take every precau- 
tion against accidents. Individual em- 
ployers retained safety engineers, and 
the Industrial Commission created a 
staff of experts in accident-prevention 
which was put at the service of all the 
employers of the state. The results have 
been such as would have been called 
Utopian and impossible a few years ago. 
A steel company has made a reduction 
of sixty-eight per cent. in its accident 
record since 1910. A large stove manu- 
facturing concern during the past two 
years has made a reduction of more than 
sixty-five per cent. in the number of days 
for which compensation has had to be 
paid. A coke-and-gas company, whose 
industry has always been regarded as 
“extra hazardous,” reduced the cost of 
compensation in 1914 under 1913 about 
sixty-five per cent. Out of two hundred 
and forty-five industries employing two 
hundred or more wage-workers each, 
two hundred and nineteen have so 
greatly reduced the time lost on account 
of accidents that the average during 
the year ending July 1, 1914, was less 
than one day per employee per year. 
This means less than thirty cents on one 
hundred dollars of pay-roll for compen- 
sation and medical service. And the 
measures required to produce these 
amazing results are so simple that it 
seems unbelievable they should never 
have been adopted before compensation 
identified the economic with the ethical 
motive. 

Recently a boy in a certain factory 
was sent up a ladder to cross a dark 
platform, ran into a belt, and was 
whipped around the pulley and killed. 
Three or four old fence-boards nailed to- 
gether and placed in front of the belt, or 
a single light, would have prevented this 
accident. 


The manager of a foundry sent for on 
of the commission experts. He said 
that he had had to lay off thirty men i: 
a single day because of burned feet 
burned feet seemed to be the will of God 
with respect to the men who worked 
that foundry, and it seemed unfair 
him that the law should require him to 
pay damages. The expert suggested tt! 
purchase of a lot of foundrymen’s sho: 
and their sale to the men at cost. Aft 
six months the records showed a redu 
tion of eighty-five per cent. in the burn 
suffered in that foundry. 

What ecstatic preaching and profes- 
sion of abstract brotherly love had not 
been able to accomplish in thousands of 
years the compensation law accom- 
plished in three years by allying th 
economic motive with socially advan- 
tageous aims. It is not that manufac- 
turers were less well-intentioned befor: 
the law was enacted; only they had 
never before been spurred to inquirc 
whether their own interests could by 
safely reconciled to the interest of thei 
neighbors in this matter of accident pre- 
vention. In this particular field, 
least, it has been proved that human 
conservation through the normal chan- 
nels of enlightened business may do 
more to prevent poverty than all the 
charities in the world can do to remove 
poverty, once poverty has been allowed 
to become a fact. 

And in its bearing upon the futur 
development of business practice, an in- 
cident in this work of accident preven- 
tion is quite as rich in promise as the 
resourcefulness of the business men who 
have demonstrated that safety can be 

made to pay. Out of five years’ experi- 
ence in the industries which have mad« 
the largest reductions in accidents, says 
the supervising expert of the Wisconsin 
Commission, has come this striking fact, 
that not more than one-third of the 
reductions actually made have been 
accomplished or could have been accom- 
plished by the use of mechanical safe- 
guards, while two-thirds of the reduc- 
tions have been brought about through 
the organization, education, and active 
co-operation of the wage-earners them- 
selves. 


By far the most important feature of 
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organized safety work [this expert writes] 
has been the workmen’s inspecting commit- 
tees. In each department three rank-and-file 
workmen are usually appointed to serve two 
or three months and are authorized and en- 
cours aged to make a thorough inspection of 
their department once a week, or at least 
once a month. In many plants they also 
investigate serious accidents. 

I have made a careful investigation of a 
number of plants in which workmen’s com- 
mittees have been appointed, and in every 
case they have been successful. The experi- 
ence of all factories with which I am familiar 
reveals the fact that from ninety to ninety- 
five per cent. of the suggestions which these 
workmen’s committees make are practical 
and are accepted by the company. The eight 
hundred workmen serving on the committees 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
during the first three years of safety work 
reported more than six thousand points of 
danger, with suggestions for their removal. 
All but two hundred of these suggestions 
were found to be practical and were adopted 
by the officers of the company. 


This demonstration of the executive and 
inventive ability latent in the common 
rank and file of the workers, who have 
so long been thought to have nothing 
but their brute labor power to justify 
their existence, raises the question as to 
whether the extension of such co-opera- 
tion in the administrative control of 
business might not open unsuspected re- 
serves of initiative and leadership. In- 
cidentally, it gives welcome confirmation 
to our faith in democracy. 

And quite as impressive as this new 
attitude of business toward the wage- 
workers is the changing attitude of busi- 
ness toward business itself. One of the 
most spectacular outgrowths of the old 
legal system was the employers’ liability 
insurance company. With the introduc- 
tion of power machinery injuries multi- 
plied and damage suits came to be a 
harassing menace to the free evolution 
of enterprise. It is an interesting fact 
that in the early days of machine produc- 
tion public opinion was much more 
deeply interested in the free develop- 
ment of the machine, with its promise of 
abundant and cheap goods, than it was 
in workmen whose injuries were com- 
monly regarded as an inevitable sacrifice 
to the general prosperity. There was a 


disposition on the part of the public, as 
reflected in the verdicts of juries, to 
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frown upon the injured man who 
brought suit for damages, much as it 
would have frowned upon a soldier who 
should claim damages from his captain 
on the ground that the captain was re- 
sponsible for his wounds. And this atti- 
tude was in turn reflected in the deci- 
sions of the courts, which took vigorous 
and in some instances startlingly arbi- 
trary steps to safeguard industry from 
the importunities of the industrially 
crippled. 

As early as 1837 the courts had decreed 
that an employer was not to be held 
liable where an injury of a worker was 
attributable to the fault of another em- 
ployee. This so-called fellow-servant 
rule was the first of three defenses which 
made recovery of damages, except in 

cases where the employer was grossly at 

fault, almost impossible. For in order 
that the menace to which industry was 
exposed should be reduced to a mini- 
mum the courts reinforced this fellow- 
servant defense by declaring that a 
workman who had knowingly assumed 
the risk cf his employment—and to ac- 
cept employment at all was evidence 
that he possessed such knowledge—had 
no legal ground for complaint; and, fur- 
ther, that he might not recover damages 
in cases where it could be shown that 
his own negligence had contributed to 
his injury. 

With the increase of production, in- 
dustrial injuries in this country began to 
number hundreds of thousands, and even 
millions, each year. Industrial cripples 
cumbered our hospitals, and thousands 
of families were rendered destitute be- 
cause the workers upon whom they were 
dependent had lost their earning power. 
The organized protest against the injus- 
tice of this situation, and against the 
legal system which aggravated its evils, 
was led by the railway workers, and 
originally took the form of an attack 
upon the employers’ three defenses. In 
1887 the railroad men of Massachusetts, 
with the support of a considerable body 
of far-sighted employers, carried through 
the legislature a law which made the 
employer liable for damages in cases 
where it could be proved that the injury 
had resulted either from the negligence 
of the employer himself or of his agent, 
the superintendent, or by reason of any 
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defect “in the ways, works, or machin- 
ery connected with or used in the busi- 
ness of the employer.” And this law 
specifically provided that in the case of 
railway-workers the fellow-servant rule 
was abrogated. 

The enactment of this law, which, 
while not the first, was, up to 1887, the 
most effective of its kind, was a signal 
for similar action upon the part of the 
better organized groups of labor in all 
parts of the country. In view of the fact 
that it was now universally recognized 
that a large majority of all industrial 
injuries were suffered by workmen 
through no fault of their own, public 
opinion came in the course of time to 
sympathize with the injured workman, 
not only on his own account, but because 
of the increasing burden whica uncom- 
pensated injuries were placing upon the 
taxpayers. In one state after another 
laws similar to that of Massachusetts 
were enacted, extending the grounds of 
recovery not only to railroad-workers, 
but to all industrial employees whatso- 
ever. The changed temper of public 
opinion appeared in the fact that, 
whereas formerly an injured workman 
who sued for damages was likely to be 
regarded as an enemy of society, and 
dealt with accordingly by juries, the ta- 
bles began with equal unfairness to be 
turned against the employers, and ver- 
dicts in the sum of five, ten, twenty, and 
even twenty-five thousands of dollars be- 
gan to be awarded. And in some states— 
notably in Ohio—the later liability laws 
went so far as to provide “that the en- 
tire question as to the amount of dam- 
ages was to be decided by the jury, the 
jury action being final in this respect.” 
Deprived of the defenses, threatened 
with a limitation of their right to appeal 
from the decision of juries, all except the 
very wealthiest of employers found 
themselves perpetually confronted by 
the nightmare of a catastrophe beyond 
human control which might plunge them 
with the injured and their families into 
utter ruin. 

To protect themselves against this 
danger, the employers encouraged the 
organization of the Employers’ Liability 
Insurance Companies which before 1887 
were practically non-existent in the 
United States. The total premiums col- 
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lected by all such companies in the 
United Gentes amounted in 1887 to onl) 
$203,13 But for the ten years from 
1887 to “1806, inclusive, their total pre- 
miums had risen to $21,000,000, or at 
the rate of something over $2,000,000 
year; while during the ten years endin; 
with 1906 these premiums had increased 
to the enormous total of $110,183,588, 01 
at the rate of $11 018,358 a year. Th 
new laws were putting an enormous bu: 
den upon industry, but the expenditur 
of these millions did nothing to check 
the evils that were a growing menace t: 
the productive efficiency of busines: 
Instead of approaching the situation i1 
the spirit of } justice and conciliation, ~ 
liability companies capitalized the pre- 
dicament of the employers and used 
not only to mulct the employers but 
defeat the reasonable claims of the i 
jured. Every case was fought to the limit 
of the law by an army of legal retainers, 
and all manner of trickery was resorted 
to in settling claims out of court. Th: 
total premiums reported by the fourteen 
leading employers’ liability imsuranc 
companies for the ten-year period ending 
December 31, 1910, amounted to $181,- 
276,782; the total amount paid out on 
account of injuries, as reported by these 
companies themselves, was $37,142,355. 
That is to say, only one-fifth of the 
money paid by employers on account of 
injuries to their workmen reached the 
injured; four-fifths went to solicitors, 
claim-agents, attorneys, managers, and 
stockholders. 

As these facts became generall) 
known, they released a flood of resent- 
ment which focused upon the insuranc 
companies as the arch-villains of a sys- 
tem for whose evils they were no mor 
responsible than any other section of th¢ 
public. As a result, the moment the 
old employers’ liability system gave 
way to compulsory compensation th« 
companies had to fight for their very ex- 
istence. The workers in whose eyes all 
the evils of the old system were hate- 
fully embodied in the agents of th: 
companies whose business it had been to 
defeat their claims, were everywhere de- 
termined upon the companies’ destruc- 
tion, and demanded the establishment 
of state monopolies of the compensa- 
tion-insurance business. In Washing- 
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ton and Ohio such state monopolies 
were actually created, and they have, on 
the whole, worked well. The employers 
were in many states only less hostile 
than the workers. The state monopolies 
of Washington and Ohio could not have 
been established without the assent of a 
large number of employers; and in 
Massachusetts, where the law provided 
for the creation of an employers’ mutual 
insurance company, by which the whole 
business was to have been turned over to 
the employers themselves, it was only at 
the last moment, and by extremely ener- 
getic lobbying, that the companies suc- 
ceeded in securing the inclusion of a 
clause that permitted them to remain in 
the field. 

But in the majority of the states fear 
of a state monopoly in the present con- 
dition of our civil service outweighed 
hostility to the companies. It was gen- 
erally recognized by the workers that for 
them the first conditions of a good com- 
pensation law were definite amounts of 
compensation and certainty of payment. 
The employers quickly saw that their 
first interests were to secure insurance at 
the lowest reasonable cost and effective 
machinery for the prevention of acci- 
dents. To accomplish these ends, most 
of the laws created some form of indus- 
trial commission with jurisdiction over 
disputed claims and with power to or- 
ganize an accident-prevention service. 
From the workman’s point of view the 
existence of such a commission, devoting 
its entire time to industrial questions 
and freed from the technical rules of the 
courts, is indispensable; but such a com- 
mission in itself gives the employers an 
insufficient guarantee that they will get 
either the best accident-prevention ser- 
vice or the lowest reasonable rates of 
insurance. Most of the laws, therefore, 
provide that an employer who can give 
adequate guarantee may carry his own 
insurance; or that employers may band 
together to form mutual insurance com- 
panies; or that they may insure with a 
state fund established for the purpose. 
In those states where state funds or 
employ ers’ mutuals have been organized 

—and they are steadily growing in 
favor—they are being used by the em- 
ployers as “regulators” of the liabil- 
ity insurance companies, now generally 
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distinguished as “stock companies.” In 
other words, the employers have virtu- 
ally said to these companies: The public 
in its own interest has interfered with 
our old freedom in the conduct of our 
business by compelling us to provide for 
compensation in all cases of industrial 
injury. We in turn are compelled to 
take steps to restrict your freedom. If 
you can provide us with insurance as 
che aply as the state or our own mutual 
organizations, we are ready to do busi- 
ness with you. If not, we shall create 
insurance companies of our own, or, 
much as we are opposed to the idea of 
public ownership, we shall resort to 
state insurance. 

The effect of this challenge upon the 
stock companies has been immediately 
to bring to the surface capacities for so- 
cial service which had been supposed to 
be entirely foreign to their nature. “‘ The 
fundamentally important fact,” their 
leading spokesman has recently declared, 
““was that the law of employers’ liability 
was a bad law. No agency can admin- 
ister a law that is based on wrong social 
principles and get good effects. The 
situation to-day is entirely changed. 
Workmen’s compensation is now domi- 

nant; the stock companies are no longer 
in Opposition to public sentiment, and 
their aggressiveness now finds its place 
in developing the good effects of a good 
law instead of the bad effects of a bad 
law.” For many years these companies 
had found it necessary to conduct their 
business along the lines of the worst type 
of cut-throat competition. Their poli- 
cies were frequently placed at rates far 
below the level warranted by sound in- 
surance principles on the apparent the- 
ory that they could recoup their losses 
in certain cases by overcharging in 
others and by defeating the claims of 
the injured all along the line. For a 
workman rarely had money to fight his 
claim through layer upon layer of courts; 
lawyers had to take such cases on “‘con- 
tingency fees’’—that is, on a gambling 
chance of winning their suits and getting 
their pay out of the recovered damages, 
so that unless the injury was serious and 
of a nature to appeal to the emotional 
sympathy of the jury it was usually 
necessary for the injured to let his claim 
go by default or to take whatever 
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pittance the companies’ claim-agent of- 
fered to keep the case out of court. But 
when laws made the payment of fixed 
scales of compensation compulsory, this 
system, which had placed a premium on 
fraud and legal trickery, was destroyed 
at a stroke, and as a matter of sound 
business policy the companies began to 
direct their “‘aggressiveness toward de- 
veloping the good effects of a good law 
instead of the bad effects of a bad law.” 

A group of the largest companies, rep- 
resenting more than a billion of capital, 
formed a co-operative alliance under the 
designation of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Service Bureau. They are 
naturally opposed to monopolies either 
in the form of state insurance or employ- 
ers’ mutuals. They maintain that the 
best social results will be secured where 
the law provides for fair competition 
among state funds and employers’ mu- 
tuals and themselves, by which they 
mean that the states shall not subsidize 
the state funds or the funds of the em- 
ployers’ mutuals out of general taxation, 
but shall establish scientifically deter- 
mined non-competitive insurance rates. 
Under such conditions, they assert, that 
organization would prove its right to do 
the business which was most aggressive 
and efficient in preventing accidents. 
For by non-competitive, scientifically 
determined rates, they do not mean in- 
flexible rates, but rates that may be 
modified not only in the light of the 
accident experience of a given employer, 
but also with reference to the safeguards 
against accidents which the employer 
adopts. With “fair competition,” state- 
controlled non-competitive rates, in- 
cluding a definite | schedule of “individ- 
ual-merit rating,” the only remaining 
field for competition would be “compe- 
tition in service”; the organization best 
equipped to help the employer in reduc- 
ing accidents would, under these condi- 
tions, be able to furnish insurance at the 
lowest rates, and would naturally secure 
the business. 

In recognition of this fact, the leading 
companies, through their Compensation 
Service Bureau, have actually done more 
than the state funds or the mutuals in 
discovering what the true scientific rates 
are, and they have created an accident- 
prevention service which, while not su- 
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perior to the best state services like those 
of Wisconsin and Massachusetts, is do- 
ing more for the reduction of accidents 
in the country at large than any other 
body—almost as much, it is fair to say, 
as all other organizations, exclusive of : 
few v ery large corporations, put to- 
gether. “Objection may be raised,” says 
the manager of this Service Bureau, 
“that this is commercializing safety. 
Exactly! It is the height of genius to be 
able to produce ethical results on eco- 
nomic grounds—to make safety a paying 
proposition. 
These are only a few of the more strik- 
ing lessons provided by our initial ex- 
eriences with workmen’s compensation. 
heir character is such as to warrant the 
belief that American public opinion will 
be encouraged to extend its experimenta- 
tion with social insurance beyond in- 
dustrial injuries into the province of 
sickness, old age, and unemployment. 
For if compulsory insurance against the 
evil consequences of industrial injuries, 
by identifying the economic with the 
ethical motive, has succeeded in reduc- 
ing injuries and increasing the produc- 
tive efficiency of business, is it not a fair 
assumption that social insurance against 
sickness, old age, and unemployment 
will have similar beneficial results? Such 
experiments are not free from grave 
economic and administrative difficulties, 
but the experience of the most highly 
developed nations of Europe has shown 
that the difficulties are well overbalanced 
by the social gains. And America is in 
the advantageous position of being able 
to profit by the mistakes of the pioneers 
in the field of social insurance. Most 
of the defects of the too elaborate ad- 
ministrative machinery of Germany, for 
example, have been avoided in our com- 
pensation laws, which were largely in- 
spired by German experience. And it 
is well to remember that the criticism 
of the German system by Dr. Ferdinand 
Friedensburg, which has received such 
wide publicity in the United States 
through the zeal of American liability 
insurance companies opposed to state 
insurance, is directed against its ad- 


ministrative defects and not against its 
underlying principle. 

“On the basis of a service of twenty 
years on the governing board of the Im- 
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perial Insurance Office,” Dr. F riedens- 
bure says, “I have sought to set forth 
the operation of our working-men’s in- 
surance, not as it might appear to the 
superficial observer, or its juristic, eco- 
nomic, or political foe, or even to the 
blind fool who fails to recognize that the 
blessings of this insurance cannot be 
adequately described even by the usual 
phrases of unconditional laudation. | 
have written in the hope that I might 
render some aid to this great achievement. 
What is next to be done? . . . First of 
all the organization must be simplified, 
and simplified essentially.” 

The only declared opposition to social 
insurance in principle comes from the 
groups that our industrial evolution has 
segregated at the opposite extremes of 
the economic scale—the violent con- 
servatives and the violent revolutionists. 
The violent conservatives believe that 
all life is a fateful struggle between in- 
dividuals, and that any attempt to inter- 
fere with this struggle through legislation 
is nothing more than a sentimental effort 
to protect the unfit and thus to poison 
the blood of the fit in their heroic battle 
with nature. The violent revolutionists 


believe, too, that the law of life 1s 
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“IT SHALL NOT CRY RETURN” 
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war, but in their minds the struggle is 
not between individuals, but between 
groups, and they preach the predestined 
dominion of the working-class. Any at- 
tempt to avert the proletarian revolution 
by ameliorative legislation they scorn as 
an attempt to blunt the fighting edge of 
the workers and a subversion of the revolt 
through which alone the “wage-slaves”’ 
can break their chains. 

Between these extremes stand the 
great heterogeneous masses of the people 
whose common thought is prevailing 
public opinion, equally opposed to the 
violence of the militant individualist and 
the militant revolutionist; instinctively 
holding all life sacred; perpetually pre- 
occupied with the healthy, just, and nor- 
mal development of the whole nation; 
striving to curb the centrifugal militancy 
of the extremes and to lead ail groups to 
subordinate their special interests to the 
common interests of all. Social insur- 
ance is a part of this effort. It is inspired 
by faith in the possibility of a peaceful 
approach to wisdom and justice in hu- 
man affairs. It is an appeal from vio- 
lence to constructive human intelligence 

an attempt to substitute mutual aid 
for war. 


Cry Return” 


M. H. GATES 


SHALL not cry Return! Return! 
Nor weep my years away; 
But just as long as sunsets burn, 
And dawns make no delay, 
I shall be lonesome—I shall miss 
Your hand, your voice, your smile, your kiss. 


Not often shall I speak your name, 
For what would strangers care, 
That once a sudden tempest came 
And swept my gardens bare, 
And then you passed, and in your place 
Stood Silence with her lifted face. 


Not always shall this parting be, 
For though I travel slow, 
I, too, may claim eternity 
And find the way you go; 
And so I do my task and wait 


The opening of the outer gate. 
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The Battle of Frogtown Harbor 


BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 


CRE = pena doa | like that 






ae 3 territory of which 
\ |. Czsar wrote in a de- 
avd Vo servedly dead language, 
(I Zea was divided, for educa- 
fA tional purposes, into 


a2 three parts. These, in 
ascending order of importance, were the 
West Ward, which had nothing but a 
wooden school-house; the East Ward, 
which boasted one of brick, but only two 
stories high; and finally the Center 
Ward, with its vast three-story brick 
building and all modern improvements, 
including a high school and a janitor. 
Randolph Harrington Dukes was of that 
privileged class which attended the Cen- 
ter building. On this balmy Saturday 
morning, however, he was not doing so, 
but along with the rest of the rising 
generation was giving homage to “ Frog- 
town,” which was enjoying a spring 
flood. It was a time of rare prestige for 
the short street between the railroad and 
the marsh. The spring rains had swollen 
the lake, which had “backed up” over 
the low ground and finally crept up the 
street and entered people’s yards. The 
transportation system of “Frogtown” 
now consisted of a raft and a flat-bot- 
tomed boat navigated by the fortunate 
youth who lived there, while the envious 
outside world begged rides in exchange 
for valuable consideration. Ranny, un- 
able for the moment to purchase a posi- 
tion as mariner, was enjoying a quarrel 
between “Fatty” Hartman and a mem- 
ber of the submerged third who went to 
the East Ward school. 

“We got eight rooms in the Center 
Ward,” said “Fatty,” who was one of 
the leading boasters of Lakeville and 
environs, “an’ a high school, an’ a jani- 
tor, an’ steam-pipes that crack like the 
dickens.” 

“Tug” Wiltshire made gestures indi- 
cating contempt. “Yeah, high school!” 
he said. “Fellas with high collars, carry- 
in’ books for girls!” 


“Fatty,” who could not deny this ac- 
cusation, fell back upon the delights of 
steam heat. “They go crack, crack, 
crack!” 

“You sound like a duck.” 

“The Center Ward’s three stories 
high, ain’t it?” asked Ranny, argu- 
mentatively. 

“The Center Ward’s got no marsh,” 
said “Tug”; “‘the marsh b’longs to the 
East Ward.” 

“What's the matter with ya?” “Fat- 
ty” now returned to human speech. 
“The marsh don’t belong to nobody.” 

“T s’pose,” “Tug” said, sarcastically, 
“a fella don’t know that b’longs to the 
Supprise Hose Company! I s’pose he 
didn’t tell me his own self.” 

“What ’*d he say?” asked Ranny, 
somewhat impressed. 

“He said like this: The East Ward is 
by rights the Second Ward. He said the 
marsh b’longed to the Second Ward—’nd 
‘Frogtown,’ too.” 

“Are you crazy? 
town’ fellas go to our school?” 
from “Fatty.” 

“The marsh b’longs to us,” said 
“Tug,” stubbornly. “If you don’t be- 
lieve it, we'll fight you for it—East- 
Wards an’ Centerses.” 

“Ya mean a war?” asked Ranny— 
“like snowball fights or green apples?” 

“Not on land,” said “Tug”; “the 
marsh is all water, ain’t it? We gotta 
have a navy.” 

“Yeah,” said Ranny; “where'd we 
get anavy?”’ Asa matter of fact, Ran- 
ny had a very imperfect idea of what a 
navy was. 

“Tug,” with the superior wisdom of 
one who was already past ten, instead of 
merely eight-going-on-nine, knew ll 
there was to know about navies—in fact, 
owned a book called, With Perry on Lake 
Erie. He now told the assembled Cen- 
ter-Warders what little he thought them 
worthy to know about naval warfare. 


“The East - Wards,” he concluded, 
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‘will come over with a navy nex’ Satu’- 
day. We'll show you who owns the 
marsh!” 

“We c’d lick ya with our eyes shut,” 
said “Bud” Hicks, another person who 
was enthusiastic about the Center build- 
ing—outside of school hours. 

“They’s a place in our marsh where 
they’s no bottom,” said “Tug,” tanta- 
lizingly. “It goes clear down to China.” 

“How could it?” demanded “Fatty.” 
“The water ’d all run out and drownd 
the Chinymen.” 

“Maybe it does sometimes. How'd 
you know? You never been to China.” 

Ranny’s eyes shifted from the desi- 
rable inland sea to a “Frogtown” crew 
which had stopped seafaring to investi- 
gate this delightful clamor. 

“This kid here,” Ranny proclaimed, 
‘* says the East Ward owns the marsh an’ 
‘Frogtown,’ an’ they'll fight us with 
boats nex’ Satu’day—us Centerses.”’ 

“Us Centerses” now constituted 
themselves a committee on abuse and 
vituperation, and “ Frogtown” promptly 
succumbed to the interesting idea that 
the East Ward and its inhabitants 
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THE MARSH B’LONGS TO US. IF YOU DON’T BELIEVE IT, WE’LL FIGHT YOU FOR IT 


” 


should be abolished. It was rather a tri- 
umph of diplomacy, for if “Tug” had 
first proposed an alliance, no doubt 
“Frogtown” would just as eagerly have 
taken up arms against the lordly Center. 
Educational matters did not interést 
them in the least; they would not fight 
and bleed for a three-story brick building 
and a janitor. 

* All right,”’ one hardy mariner said at 
last, “but you can’t use our navy; you 
gotta make one your own self.” 

All proper Center-Warders now re- 
paired, upon invitation, to the barn of 
Tom Rucker, Ranny’s particular crony. 

“They’s lotsa room to make a navy,” 
said Tom; “‘we’ain’t got no horse now.” 

At Rucker’s barn plans were made and 
quarreled over; the East Ward was thor- 
oughly denounced; and there were some 
thrilling, if irrelevant, gymnastics in the 
haymow. But by noontime, except for 
Tom’s getting the hammer from his fa- 
ther’s tool-chest, nothing had actually 
been accomplished in the way of making 
the Center Ward mistress of the seas. 

At the dinner-table Ranny, without 
going into needless details, took up the 
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merits of the inter-ward crisis with 
father. ‘Tug’ Wil’shire says ‘Frog- 


town’ an’ the marsh an’ ever thing be- 


longs by rights to the East Ward. That 
ain t So, is it? ; 

“Well, yes—kind of,” said father. 
“You see, Ranny, it’s like this: There 


are three wards for electing councilmen. 
What you call the East Ward is really 
the Second Ward; the one in the middle 


is the First, and the one on the west is 
the Third. Water Street—you mustn’t 
call it ‘Frogtown’—belongs to the Sec- 


ond Ward. So does the marsh, but that 
doesn’t matter, because frogs and turtles 
can’t vote.” 

‘But the fellas from ‘Frog’ 
Street goes to our school.” 

‘That's because it is too far around 
the marsh to the East Ward school, and 
it wouldn’t be right to make the children 
swim. [They'd get their books wet.” 

“And their feet,” said mother, drag- 
ging in a favorite topic of hers. 

This novel method of going to school 
occupied Ranny’s thoughts for a mo- 
ment to the exclusion of more important 
aa stions. 

‘You see, lots of boys and girls do not 
go to school i in their own wards,” father 
continued. ‘Now there’s a young fel- 
low | know—let’s see, what is his name, 
now?—well, no matter. He and his 
family live west of Jefferson Street, so 
they belong to the Third Ward. But he 
goes to the Center building because it is 
nearer. Oh yes, | remember his name 
now—Randolph Harrington Dukes.” 

“Do we live in the West Ward?” 
asked Ranny, in dismay. 

“Yes; I vote in the Third Ward. But 
you don’t have to go to the West Ward 
school. Don’t worry.” 

But Ranny did worry; not because he 
doubted father’s assurance that he need 
not attend the poorest of all possible 
school-houses, but because his pride was 
shaken and his naval career threatened. 
He could not understand why his par- 
ents had so far forgotten themselves as 
to live west of Jefferson Street. As he 
made his way back to the ship-yard 
after as small a dinner as mother would 
let him off with, he resolved to defend 
his shameful secret at all costs. 

Other Center-Warders had taken up 
the geographical question with their el- 


Wa ter 
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ders and had received similar replies 
When they found that “Tug” Wiltshir: 
was right in his contention, all partie; 
were very angry at the East Ward. If 
they had found that “Tug” was wrong 
they would have been equally angry. In 
military matters the rights and the 
wrongs are of less importance than the 
we’s and the they’s. 

“Anyhow,” said Ranny, “it’s where 
ya go to school that counts.” 

This sentiment was heartily approved, 
though it did not cover the case of the 
marsh; if, as father had said, the turtles 
and frogs could not vote, neither could 
their young go to school. 

On this Saturday afternoon there was 
laid down in Rucker’s roomy carriage- 
shed the keel of the largest and only 
fighting craft that the land-loving Cen- 
ter Ward had ever known. Ted Blake, 
a pugnacious, able-bodied youth a little 
older than Ranny, had joined the group 
and appointed himself manager of con- 
struction. ‘Fatty’? Hartman boasted a 
great deal about what he would person- 
ally do to the presumptuous Easterners, 
but did very little actual physical work, 
owing in part to a certain vagueness as 
to what a navy was like. Ranny and 
Tom and such willing but undersized 
hghters and bleeders were chiefly useful 
for bringing boards and nails, and re- 
sponding quickly when Ted said: “Hey, 
hand me that hammer. What’s the mat- 
ter with ya?” 

Ted’s knowledge of naval construction 
was founded upon an illustrated book 


describing the contest of the Monitor 
and the Merrimac. 
“We gotta have a Monitor,” he said. 


“I’m a monitor in school,” Clarence 
Raleigh suggested, helpfully. 

The work of building the navy was 
delayed while Ted heaped scorn upon 
the youth who thought this matter had 
anything to do with school work. 
Ted then explained what a Monitor was. 
There would be a large raft—the largest 
in Lakeville, and probably in the world. 
In the center there would be a barrel 


containing sticks and such ammunition. 
As the throwing of stones was forbidden 
by the accepted rules of warfare, any 
stones should be concealed. 

“How we gonta make it go?” 
*Fatty.” 


asked 
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“We'll push it with poles, you crazy.” 
Displays of ignorance now ceased and 
Ted was given his masterful way. It 
was Ranny, however, who, while search- 
ing for nails, made an important dis- 
covery. 

“Oh. lookee!”’ he cried. “‘We could 
use ’em for bullets!” He indicated a 
heap of half-burned carbons from an 
€ lectric arc-light. 

“Va can’t throw away my carbons; 
it took me a long time to get *em,”’ said 
om. 

“What do ya use ’em for?” asked 
“Bud” Hicks. 

As they were of no conceivable value, 
fom had to fall back upon the time- 
honored, “Oh, somepin.”” At this point 
led took enough time from his work to 
rule that all carbons be requisitioned for 
War purposes. 

When the afternoon had waned and 
fom had twice been invited to supper, 
the Monitor presented a tangible form. 
The outside framework had been laid 


down, based largely upon the ruin of 


Mr. Rucker’s board pile. “Fatty” had 
taken upon himself the task of guarding 
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the door against spying enemies. As no 
spies had come near, this was pleasant 
and easy work, well suited to his temper- 
ament. He thought it best, however, 
not to forbid Tom’s father from entering 
his own barn when he came to coerce his 
son in to supper. 

“What are you kids making there?” 
Mr. Rucker asked. 

“We're makin’ a raft—f'r ‘Frog- 
town,” said Ted. 

**Now, look here, Tom; you can’t 
Mr. Rucker had stepped inside the shed 
and was examining the ambitious struc- 
ture upon the ground. It was a critical 
moment for the rising young navy, and 
all the tars fell silent. 

“Well,” said Mr. Rucker, with a face 
that seemed trying to be grave against 
heavy odds, “don’t bung yourselves all 
up. Skip along home now.” 

Even Tom did not understand his 
father’s sudden change of attitude. The 
Center Ward went home to supper with 
light hearts and high hopes. 

At Sunday-school the next day Ranny 
explained to a youth (who be longed to 
the lowest order of society and attended 


THERE WAS LAID DOWN THE KEEL OF THE LARGEST FIGHTING CRAFT THAT THE CENTER WARD 
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the West Ward school) that there was 


going to be an “awful war nex’ Satu’day 
between the Centerses and the East- 
Ends.”’ 

“Who wants the old marsh?” 
fellow, in the approved 
formula. ‘‘We gotta lake.’ 

This was presumption to which even 
the Easterners had never risen. The 
West Ward did abut on the lake, but so 
did the Center and the East; so did 
people of every nation and every clime, 
including farmers. ‘The fact was that 
the Westerners, deprived of the consola- 
tion of a marsh, had made the most of 
their share in the lake. They swam and 
fished and rowed boats; when the softer 
races farther east were venturing timidly 
upon the pond ice, these hardy Occi- 
dentals were skating upon the precarious 
rim of the lake. 

As the teacher at this point demanded 
order, Ranny could only say, “ Yeah, 
you gotta wood school-house—that’s 
what ya got.” 

But he hoped more than ever that 
nobody would discover Jefferson Street’s 
peculiar place in geography. 

In the days that followed, navy- 
building was confined to the late after- 
noons, owing to the unfortunate neces- 
sity of attending, as well as defending, 
the Center school. Although most of 
this activity concerned the pupils of 
Miss Edith Mills, the patriots did not 
consult with that instructor; the teach- 
er’s interest in geography was confined 
to such remote matters as the course of 
the Kennebec River and the principal 
products of Uruguay. Several times 
there were verbal encounters between 
representatives of the hostile powers. 
On Wednesday afternoon “ Bud” Hicks, 
who had a roving soul, safely penetrated 
the fastnesses of the Orient and reported 
that the East-Enders were resurrecting 
the old sail-boat. The pretenders were 
shoveling mud out of this ancient vessel 
and patching up its holes. It had long 
since ceased to have a mast, and would 
have to be propelled by poles or paddles, 
but it was a veritable dreadnought for 
size. With this news, work on the 
Monitor went forward with renewed 
vigor. Meanwhile the high water con- 
tinued, and “‘Frogtown”’ still ruled the 
wave and its soggy environs. The low- 
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landers never mentioned the Center 
Ward in this connection, but seemed to 
proceed on the theory that the marsh be- 
longed to “Frogtown”? down to where 
China began. 

The better to conceal his dark secret, 
Ranny worked with great zeal. Posi- 
tions in the navy were in demand; if his 
title were proved faulty Ted might give 
Ranny’s place to some taller patriot. 
And some outspoken person like ‘ Bud” 
would surely say: 


“Why doncha go to the wood school- 


house? Ya belong to the Wes’ Ward by 
rights.” 
But up until Friday night nobody 


apparently had discovered the skeleton 
in Ranny’s closet. The Monitor stood 
complete, the barrel in the middle filled 
with legal and illegal ammunition. Ted 
Blake had chosen the exact spot on the 
deck at which he was to stand (with feet 
far apart) and give his commands. Two 
boys’ express-wagons had been requisi- 
tioned to take the navy to its ocean at 
eight the next morning. Everything was 
in readiness except a slogan—somebody 
had discovered that it was necessary to 
have “‘somepin to holler.””. Ranny pro- 
posed his favorite sentiment, “It’s where 
ya go ta school that counts,” but aroused 
no enthusiasm in Ted’s breast. Finally 
Tom suggested, “‘ Monitor for ever!” and 
Ted Blake, on behalf of the Center Ward 
and civilization generally, accepted this 
as ““somepin to holler.” 

It still lacked a few minutes of eight 
on the morning of the war when Ranny, 
having supplied mother with a censored 
statement of what he intended to do 
with his holiday, set out for the place of 
mobilization. It was a glorious morning 
of balmy breezes and spring sunshine, 
an ideal day for slaughter and pillage. 
Under the mental stimulus of great deeds 
about to be performed, Ranny’s short 
legs twinkled and skipped, and now and 
then treated their owner to a brief run. 
One of these runs carried him to the en- 
trance of an alley at which three boys 
appeared with rather startling sudden- 
ness. Ranny saw at once that they were 
neither enemies nor friends, but timid 
neutrals from the West. 

““Goin’ to see the war?” 
ciably. 

For answer, Ranny was seized and 


’ he asked, so- 
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pulled into the alley. There, while one 
timid neutral on each side held an arm 
and attempted to control a leg, the third 
tied a handkerchief over his eyes. Ran- 
nv’s hands were then fastened behind 
him and he was requested in a hoarse, 
unnatural voice to “come along now and 
don’t git smart.” 

“Wha’s the matter 
with ya?” Ranny 
asked. “You kids 
ain’t in this war.” 

Ranny wasinfe ened 
that persons who did 
not obey invariably 
died in “horbulag- 
ony.” An unmilitary 
snicker from one of 
his captors mitigated 
the forceof this threat; 
but he wasintimidated 
into silence by that 
long and unfamiliar 
word. After a long 
journey he was led 
through a gate, felt 
soft grass underfoot, 
and was permitted to 
stumble over a sill. 
A brand-new voice 
asked him for the 
countersign. 

When his bandage 
was removed he found 
himself in a dim and 
unfamiliar barn sur- 
rounded by Western- 
ers who threatened 
him with lath swords. 
One of his captors 
whispered in the sen- 
try’s ear, and Ranny 
was requested to climb 
a ladder. At the top of the ladder he 
found an inclosure banked high with 
hay. 

“Crawl into that there hole,” said his 
escort. “We can’t stand here all day!” 

It is one thing to make a tunnel in a 
haymow and traverse it at will, but it 
is quite apother to enter a totally un- 
familiar tunnel in an alien barn. Thus 
at the very moment when Ranny should 
have been helping to move a navy he 
was crawling painfully through a pitch- 
dark hole, followed by a person with a 
tendency to jab, and going to some 


unknown fate. The choky blackness 
removed what littl heart Ranny had 
left. 

It was with vast relief that he at last 
saw faint daylight ahead. As he crept 
out of the hole he was jerked to a stand- 
ing position by the proper authorities 
and hustled toward injustice at the 
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‘wHA’S THE MATTER WITH YA? YOU KIDS AIN’T IN THIS WAR” 


lighter end of the hay-loft. The impor- 
tant perse mage W ho Sat there was a 
stranger to Ranny, but it was evident 
that he was a monarch of some sort, for 
he sat upon a throne composed of a small 
box placed upon a larger one; he wore a 
pasteboard crown, and brandished a 
scepter which in humbler days had been 
part of a broom. This autocrat was 
several sizes larger than Ranny. He 
was as dark as a pirate. Beneath the 
trappings of royalty there was something 
vaguely familiar in his face and figure. 
When he spoke it was in that gruff, im- 
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personal voice so common among poten- 
tates: 

*“Wha’'s the 
pris ner!” 

“He said,” reported one of the guards, 
‘the Wes’ Ward only had a wood school- 
house.” 

His Majesty rumbled and kicked the 
throne. 

““An’ he said the 
own the lake.” 

“When did he say that?” 

“He said it las’ Sunday 
school, ‘Butch.’ ”’ 

The monarch brandished his scepter, 
not at Ranny, but at the witness. 
“Don’t git fresh with the king!” 

The varlet’s ill-advised remark solved 
the problem which had been troubling 
Ranny ever since he had entered the 
Presence. He thrilled a little at the 
revelation. This, then, was “ Butch” 
Willet, heir of Willet’s meat-market, and 
known far and wide as the bully of the 
West End. He had been pointed out to 
Ranny one day on the lake skating far 
beyond his fellows, way out toward open 
water. His name was a commonplace, 
yet Ranny had never seen him at close 
range. “Butch” had never wasted 
much time upon the effete civilizations 
farther east; therefore he had become a 
tradition—an amazingly straight-throw- 
ing, hard-hitting, long-winded boy; an 
amphibious animal, a prodigious swim- 
mer and skater. And it was generally 
admitted that he ate raw meat at his 
father’s emporium. 

“Lemme go, ‘Butch,’” said Ranny, 
sullenly. “I gotta go to the war.” 

“‘Lookee here, young fella,” said the 
monarch; “if ya want ta go ta the war, 
ya gotta go with the Wes’-Wards. Ya 
live west of Jefferson Street, don’t ya? 
Answer me that.” 

“The Wes’ Ward ain’t in this war.” 

“Listen to that, weuld you?” said the 
king to his court. “‘Oh no; not at all. 
Proba’ly nobody can’t have a war ex- 
cept the Centerses.”’ 

“The Centerses thinks they're smart,” 
said a flunkey. 

“T won’t fight against the Centerses,’ 
said Ranny. “It’s where ya go ta school 
that counts.” 

“Is the dungeon ready?” 
king. 


charge a g’inst this here 


Wes’ Ward didn’t 


in Sunday- 


asked the 


A dungeon specialist replied that all 
was prepared, including “‘horbulagony.”’ 
Of course no person wants to go to jail 
and miss a war, so what could Ranny do 
but agree to go with his captors? A few 
minutes later the king and his cohorts, 
with their prisoner carefully guarded, 
took their way lakeward, Ranny angry 
and disappointed, chagrined that his 
West-Wardism had become public prop- 
erty, but under it all yielding a grudging 
admiration for the sgientific way he was 
being mistreated. 

At the shore they were welcomed by 
body of fighters and bleeders equal 
numbers to their own. Three rowboats 
were filled with throwable sticks. Every 
jolly tar had a lath sword in his belt and 
carried a lifelike wooden gun. Ranny’s 
admiration for his captors rose another 
notch. 

The fleet was soon under way, Ranny 
in the flag-ship with the king, who, by 
changing his crown for a cap, had now 
become an admiral. As the navy sped 
along the coast its commander cleared 
up a few points that were hazy to the 
prisoner. It seemed that “Butch” had 
made speech with “Tug” Wiltshire of 
the East Ward and had agreed to aid 
in the laudable enterprise of removing 
the Center Ward from the map. The 
West Ward expected every man, includ- 
ing prisoners, to do his duty. Raany’s 
capture had been a challe nge to the 
arrogance of the lordly Centerses; any 
misconduct on his part would be dealt 
with by means of marlinspikes and _ be- 
laying-pins. While they were navigating 
the shoal that separated the lake from 
the marsh, “Butch” was pointing out 
the disadvantages of walking the plank. 

“Butch” now Tose to his impressiv : 
four- feet- three. “Hardaport, you lub- 
bers!” he cried, pointing toward “ Frog- 
town” harbor in order to make his 
meaning perfectly clear. 

The first thing that caught Ranny’s 
anxious eye was the East Ward dread- 
nought well in toward shore and brist- 
ling with belligerents. Soon he saw the 
raft and flat-bottomed boat of the low- 
landers vigorously defending their altars 


and their hres. But where was _ the 
Monitor? 
Where was the Monitor? Ranny’s 


hope that it was hiding behind the 
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dreadnought was dispelled when he dis- 
covered Ted Blake and his command 
standing on the shore, trying to bombard 
the Easterners with sticks, shouting, 
“Monitor for ever!’ but not stating 
where it might be found. Had Mr. 
Rucker at the last minute refused to 


allow them to bring the navy! 

As they drew into 
the harbor Ranny saw 
a moving-picture of 
defeat. “ Fatty” Hart- 
man Was attempting 
to launch what looked 
like an abandoned 
cellar door, but the 
minute it struck the 
water it was occupied 
by eager mariners, and 
sank with universal 
feet-wetting. With- 
out the aid of the 
Center Ward navy, 
““Frogtown’s” f1 g ht 
was hopeless. ‘The 
Eastern dreadnought 
was creeping steadily 
toward shore—and 
“Butch” Willet’s re- 
inforcements would 
complete the sad work. 

With an impulse 
that was three parts 
anger and one sheer 
de spe ration, R anny 
arose and hurled a — 
stick at the dread- 
nought. It was a little 
stick, ragged and water-soaked, but it 
changed the course of history. 

Ranny aimed at the East Ward in 
general, but what, by some miraculous 
chance, he hit, was the left ear of the 
inventor of naval warfare. “Tug,” cut 
off in the midst of an important com- 
mand, turned in surprise to the flag-ship. 

“Hey! What’s the matter with ya, 
*Butch’?” he demanded. 

Without waiting for orders, one of the 
Easterners fired a shot in return. The 
stick bounded off of the knee of no less 
a personage than “Butch.” In that 
instant the unnatural alliance between 
the East and the West was dissolved. 

“Give ’em one, men!’ shouted Ad- 
miral “Butch.” The flag-ship responded 
with a shower of sticks, and the play- 
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boys of the western world were soon 
closing in upon the unwieldy craft. 
That is, two of the three boats were clos- 
ing in; the third, not yet aware of its 
country’s change of policy, was exchang- 
ing missiles and insults with the “ Frog- 
towners.” For a few moments the 
world was presented with the confusing 





DUNGEON READY?” ASKED THE KING 


spectacle of one navy fighting on oppo- 
site sides of the same war; but presently 
the admiral put a stop to this illogical 
slaughter and summoned all patriots 
against the Eastern dreadnought. Soon 
the lighter vessels had it completely 
surrounded. 

Admiral ‘‘ Butch,” well versed in the 
literature of piracy, now ordered his vas- 
sals to board her, and at the cost of a 
few bruised fingers and one splash in the 
shallow water this was accomplished, 
Ranny being among the first invaders. 
Meanwhile the Center Ward shore bat- 
teries had located the dreadnought with 
the long-range Rucker carbons, and were 
inflicting slight but impartial damage 
upon friend and foe. It 1s a curious fact 
that the only missile which actually 
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ADMIRAL “‘ BUTCH ’’ NOW ORDERE 


struck Ranny during the engagement 
was cne of those carbons which he had 
hims-lf discovered. 

Admiral “‘ Butch” now demanded that 
“Tug” and His crew surrender; this 
they naturally refused to do. 

“Ya said ya was comin’ here to help 
us!” Tug shouted, “and then ya turned 
around and fought for the Centerses!” 

“Yeah, help you! Why did your fella 
sling at me?” 

This argument never reached its log- 
ical conclusion in a personal encounter 
between the two commanders, for at that 
moment the dreadnought, which had 
been leaking increasingly during the en- 


gagement, now, under the weight of 


the buccaneers, began to sink, the water 
pouring through its bottom in little 
geysers. It required the combined ef- 
forts of the mariners of all nations to run 
the craft close to the shore where its old 
bones could rest comfortably upon the 
mud, and to get its occupants safe to dry 
land. 

This event was regarded by the West- 
erners as equivalent to surrender. On 





D HIS VASSALS TO BOARD HER 


the strength of it they claimed all terri- 
tory in sight. The Far East declared the 
proceedings null and void because King 
“Butch” had gone back upon his royal 
word. The Center Ward _boasters 
proved to the satisfaction of one another 
that if they had only got their navy 
there they would have defeated all com- 
ers, and therefore the marsh, as always, 
belonged to them. The “Frogtown” 
tars, having no interest in political dis- 
cussion, swarmed upon the sunken craft 
and marked it for theirown. Thus, hap- 
pily, the war had not settled anything, 
and it would be necessary to have an- 
other one next Saturday, weather per- 
mitting. 

Because of the fortunate turn of 
affairs, Ranny could now nieet his old 
Center Ward cronies without shame. 

“Wha’s the matter with the Monitor?” 
he asked. “‘Why didn’t ya bring it?” 

“* Aw,” said Ted Blake, “they made it 
too big. They couldn’t get it outa the 
barn.” 

“You was bossin’ everything,” said 
Tom Rucker, hotly. “You thought you 











was smart. If it hadn’t been for Ranny 
bringin’ help, them East-Wards would 
won. 

“If I could only got my boat afloat- 
in’.” said “Fatty,” “I'd ’a’ showed 
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ington is supposed to have crossed the 
Delaware. They made a brave appear- 
ance as they sped away, the three boats 
racing side by side, bristling with black 
gun-barrels and waving swords. 


‘em.” This ridiculous remark restored “Them guns wouldn’t shoot,” said 

everybody to good humor. “Bud” Hicks, with ill-concealed admi- 
[he Westerners having, by their own ration. 

admission, added a vast amount of sub- “They got the best navy of all,”’ said 

aqueous territory to their realm, now Tom. “Howja come to be with ’em, 


embarked for home, Admiral ‘ *Butch” Ranny?”’ 


























standing up in the boat in that com- “By rights,” said Ranny, proudly. 
of manding, perilous way in which Wash- “I belong to the Wes’ Ward.” 


4 
The Open Door 
BY MARY SAMUEL DANIEL 
OW choristers are on the wing, 
Blackbird and thrush and soaring lark; 
Now all the rapture of the spring 
| ‘ Breaks forth from winter’s dark: 
All set against a peerless sky, 
A radiant arch of stainless blue; 
Lilac and gold-green poplars high, 
Apple and pear bloom, too. 
rri- All intermixed with warm brown thatch, 
the Or set by lichened, mossed brown stone; 
ing Crowding round many a cottage latch, 
val Or sweet, apart, alone. 
ters ’ 
her O breaking joy of sun-kissed bloom, 
avy O bridal earth and blissful sky! 
»m- q How is there any aching room 
Lys, 7 For sin, or tear, or sigh? 
m”’ F 
dis- For sigh, or tear, or evil thing, 
raft When Heaven’s door is flung so wide, 
ap- i When all the angels dance and sing, 
ng, Bidding us look inside? 
an- 
er Give me a homely cottage latch, 
Four lichened walls of mossed brown stone, 
of A heart that primrose peace to match, 
old : Serene, apart, alone. 
re” Then, though I tread an earth-bound floor, 
a4 Fettered by many an earth-bound thing, 
eit I still can lean against the Door 
the And hear the angels sing. 
uid 
ou 
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ERE =PRAOT long ago I saw a 
oe = Xs college professor drop 

y { ) into a chair at his club, 
evi N we glance over the table 
mn) ae of contents of a well- 
known petiodical, and 
io fling it down in disgust. 
read the magazines,” he 
snorted. “What is the matt’ with 
American literature?” 

In the trolley that night I sat next to 

business man who was studying the 
pictures in the same monthly. “Do you 
read that magazine?” I| asked. 

‘Part of it,” he said, indifferently vn 
suppose all of it is trash.” 

i cannot see that such critics have a 
right to ask, What is the matter with 
American authors? Superciliousness and 
indifference were never friends to criti- 
cism or to literature. The worst way 
to improve a national literature is not 
to read it; and the next is to read it 
badly. 

| bought thé magazine, 
all but the advertisements. 
great literature 
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and read it, 

It was not 
some of it was not even 
good literature—but it was certainly not 
“trash.” A task in research once led 
me to read with thoroughness the mag- 
azines of the mid-nineteenth century, 
when English literature was, so the 
critics say, greater than now. They 
were not so good as this modern pe riod- 
ical—they were not nearly so good in 
average of content, even though here 
and there a poem or a story or an essay 
since become famous lightened the toil 
of reading. My professor, if he had lived 
in the mid-century, would never have 
grappled with the diffuse, sentimental 
writing that filled so many pages. He 
would have stopped with the table of 
contents, and missed perhaps a chapter 
of Vanity Fair, a sonnet of Longfellow’s, 
a story by Poe, or an instalment of 
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my philistine business man would infal- 
libly have skipped these good things, 
read the bad, and proclaimed that most 
modern stuff was trash. 

What is it that makes us contemptu- 
ous when it comes to current literature, 
and e specially to current American liter- 
ature? Is it modesty? I doubt it. Is 
it hypocrisy? Do we sneer at our read- 
ing (for most of us do read the magazines, 
and with some interest, too) lest some 
learned critic or scornful foreigner will 
laugh at our taste? Or is it timidity, 
because we lack confidence to discrimi- 
nate between the good and the bad in 
current publications? Lowell said that 
there would never be an American litera- 
ture until there was an American criti- 
cism. If he meant that there must be 
great critics before there are great writ- 
ers, the history of many literary periods 
is against him. But it is certain that 
until we are ready to stand by our books 
and periodicals—to be honest in our 
praise and blame, and intelligent in our 
discrimination—American literature, in 
spite of occasional achievement of dis- 
tinction, must, as a whole, remain sec- 
ond-rate. 

To sneer at contemporary literature, 
whether native or foreign, because most 
of it must disappear in the test and trial 
of time, is more than ridiculous—it is 
dangerous. Of the hundred short stories 
of the month, ninety poor ones are less 
important than a single paragraph from 
Fielding or Thackeray, and yet the ten 
remaining may mean more to us than 
all but the best works of earlier cen- 
turies. We are partners in the literary 
speculations of our own age—mere in- 
vestors in the established enterprises of 
earlier periods. In the works of our 
best writers the speech is our speech, 
the mode of thought our mode, the 
clothes, the streets, the events, the phi- 
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remembered history, our philosophy. If 
it is to the so-called “classics” that we 
must go for eternal human nature and 
perfection of expression tried and sure, 
it is in the “newest books,”’ in the news- 
paper on its way from the press to the 
kindling-box, in the supposedly ephem- 
eral magazine, that we must seek a 
record of ourselves as others see us, and 
find the self-expression of our age. If 
literature is to be taken seriously at all, 
current literature is in some respects the 
most serious part of it—even the photo- 
play, even the comic supplement. It is 
like the breakers on the shore-front: the 
ocean lies behind, but it is in them that 
motion, energy, and life are concen- 
trated and made manifest. Few take 
seriously our current literature, and that 
is why the bilious query of the super- 
cilious and the indifferent, ‘* What is the 
matter with American literature?” is so 
irritating. It is because I, for one, do 
take it with enormous seriousness that 
| dare to ask the question myself. 

That there really is something wrong 

at least with current American writing 

the evidence proves only too readily. 
\ comparison of American stories, arti- 
cles, plays, poetry, with the product of 
Europe need not inspire a native reader 
with the despair which English critics 
profess to feel for us. Our writers are 
the cleverest in the world, barring only 
the French; and in their special field of 
fiction and journalism, the most skilful 
and most vigorous. They have energy, 
versatility, promise; and for the most 
part are free from the marks of de- 
cadence visible in English paradox and 
French morbidity. But depth, truth, 
sincerity, are not so evident; nor is the 
craftsmanship which completes a perfect 
work. The best foreign plays are better 
made than our best native drama. The 
best English fiction strikes deeper, means 
more, is truer, than what we are accus- 
tomed to put forward as our most repre- 
sentative work,—although one must ex- 
cept three or four of our chief writers 
if the scale is to tip against us. English 
poetry, on the whole, is more vital, more 
beautiful, more perfect than ours. And 
the cultivated American reader not only 
recognizes these differences, he exagger- 
ates them. Much of the humor that 
he laughs at he believes to be cheap, 


even when it is not—unless, like Mark 
Twain’s, it comes in book form with its 
prestige stamped on the cover. Short 
stories, more clever than anything being 
written in England, he delights in but 
does not wholly admire. Plays that 
hold his interest he damns with a “‘ good 
melodrama, I suppose,” at the end; and 
he calls the best sellers “ virile,” “ whole- 
some,” “stirring,” or “sweet,” without 
supposing for an instant that they are 
true. Current literature may tickle the 
current American reader, and it often 
plays successfully upon his emotions and 
his sentiment; but, like current religion, 
it seldom stirs him to faith. Its roots 
are not about his mind and his heart. 

There are two fairly well-marked 
extremes in American literature—the 
strenuous and the delicate. Between 
them is to be found that writing of the 
first order which, in despite of critical 
sneerers, we have for a century been 
producing, and the mass of featureless 
publication which has neither form, con- 
tent, nor significance. The bulk of our 
circulating library and news-stand litera- 
ture belongs to the first extreme—that 
which I have called the ‘‘strenuous”’ 
order. It is loud-voiced, aggressive, 
exuberant, and appeals frankly to the 
multitude. In articles and editorials 
it affects the positive and the pictu- 
resque. It deals in paragraphs of three 
lines’ length; its subject-matter is in- 
teresting, but it has little accuracy 
and a minimum of thoughtfulness. In 
fiction, it acquires such head-lines as “A 
Virile American Conquers the Love of a 
Beautiful Balkan Princess, and Wins 
Her by a Method which must be Read 
to be Appreciated.”’ Its stories are built 
like cantilever bridges, and their con- 
struction is quite as evident. The char- 
acters are like the clothes they wear in 
the illustrations—ready-made; and the 
advertising pages, devoted to the ideal 
American as he dresses in New York, 
presents them quite as fittingly as the 
picture in color on the cover. Sometimes 
the theme is adventure, in which case 
the pace is rapid beyond hope of realiza- 
tion in this jaded world; sometimes it 
is business, and then we learn how lu- 
ridly romantic are the lives of our 
bankers and brokers; sometimes it is 
pathos—then the tears are never far 
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from the surface, and the honest org 
ican heart, be it never so practical, i 
touched, or your money back; some- 
times it is humor, and, as the quotation 
from the press notice describes it, “ you 
roll in excruciating delight upon the 
library rug, and only save yourself by 
herculean self-control from falling into 
the fireplace.” 

I do not intend to be sarcastic. On 
the contrary, one must admire the 
abounding vitality of this literature of 
the democracy. It may not be “virile,” 
but it certainly is vigorous. It may not 
be “literary,” but what remains when 
you skip the “dramatic openings,” the 
“happy endings,” with “uplifts,” the 
mere adventures, and the conventional 
characterizations—what is left after this 
contains much real literature, in which 
American conditions are mirrored with 
humor and with genuineness, and with a 
shrewdness that almost makes up for 
depth. The magazine that advertises, 

This is the best number ever published 
in America,” may be as disappointing 
as certain “boosted” towns of the West, 
but it is likely to contain passages that 
really do depict America; and this is 
something that the merely “literary” 
may never accomplish. 

In fact, the strenuous, extravagant, 
aggressive school of American litera- 
ture—the popular school—is as full of 
strength and confidence and promise 
for the future as American business. 
But it is far cruder than American busi- 
ness. It has less brains behind it. It is 
a plant that runs to vigorous stems 
and over-abundant leaves. It is lush in 
growth and not highly productive of 

valuable fruit, because as yet it is defi- 
cient in roots. 

The strenuous school is certainly pref- 
erable, however, to the other extreme— 
the delicate, scented variety of writing, 
which, though not hardy in our practical 
America, is replanted annually in aston- 
ishing abundance. This is a flower of 
art that the multitude who make popu- 
larity are ignorant of, and yet it, too, 
is typically American. In occasional 
contributions to the general magazines, 
in a hundred “ paid-for-by-the-author” 
books, and in thousands of essays, sto- 
ries, and poems read before clubs or 
printed for the few, there is a gentle, 





highly personal, highly polished style of 
composition which, if not literature, is 
certainly literary. People with no story 
to tell write it excellently and call it 
art; people with nothing to say polish 
their style and call it literature. As if 
by some survival of the curse of Babel, 
careful writing, discrimination in words, 
restraint, grace, beauty—all that goes to 
make a style—have become associated 
in America with the privateiy printed 
or the sparingly read. 

It would be invidious and merely con- 
fusing to single out examples. The kind 
of writing I have in mind 1s not restricted 
to individuals, nor to given essays or 
stories. It is a tendency rather than a 
method, and shows its empty, graceful 
head as unmistakably when the com- 
mercial writer turns the spotlight upon 
his purple patches, or breathes soft senti- 
ment, as in the labored mannerisms of 
the cultured dilettante. Nevertheless, 
there is an astonishing production of 
American work whose only recommenda- 
tion is its “‘literary” form, though it is 
not literature in substance. In poetry, 
especially, the vice is prevalent; in 
truth, there seem to be as many poets 
as there are readers of new poetry; and 
a discouraging percentage of their verse 
is mere graceful flower and leaf. The 
scribbling itch, of course, is common to 
all nations; but the depressing factor 
here is that so much of what is real- 
ly well written, artistically written, so 
much of the thoroughly civilized writing 
in our current literature, is of this fragile 
order; so much of what has real juice 
in it, real promise—fresh thought, keen 
observation, cogent truth—is slipshod, 
vulgar, ugly, or warped by sensational- 
ism and the fear of reality into a senti- 
mental or exaggerated imitation of what 
the public is supposed to consider life. 
The one school runs to lush and wasteful 
growth, because it sends no roots down 
into the heart of America. The other, 
for all its grace and perfect form, is not 
hardy, is not at home among us, because 
it, too, is not well rooted in our soil. 

No one will deny that we lose by this; 
those least who know and admire the 
work of the many American writers who, 
in the face of discouraging conditions, 
are earning more discriminating praise 
than has yet been given them. Only the 
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supercilious can fail to regret the vigor- 
ous imagination running waste in our 

“popular” productions—so little of it 
directed to any end which may serve 
art and truth. Only the indifferent can 
see without regret that the study of per- 
fection which leads to art is bestowed 
chiefly upon subjects which contain little 
promise and no hearty life. Let us take 
from the comparison the few writers of 
whom we may well boast; let us confine 
ourselves to pure literature; and then 
admit that in the drama, in fiction, and 
in poetry we are just neither to our 
talents, to our needs, nor to our desires 
in literature. 

Excuses are as plentiful as black- 
berries — and, to a critic with some 
national pride, as sour. —The commonest 
of them take the form of that ogre 
which lurks in all the dreams of culture: 
commercialism. It is a fallacy. Venice 
was commercial and had Giorgione and 
Titian. The Florence of Boccaccio was 
the center of fourteenth-century com- 
mercialism. The Holland of Rembrandt 
was commercial to the core. There is 
sure to be a vast output of low-grade 
literary ware when, as with us, the vast 
majority of readers are money-makers 
necessarily intent on their gains, and 
deprived of the leisure necessary to form 
a taste; exactly as there is an enormous 
production of the common conveniences 
of life—shoes, newspapers, collars, and 
phonographs. But this is no necessary 
deterrent to high-grade work. The more 
money, the more chance for the artist 
with high ideals to live. Surely our 
industrial development since the Civil 
War has brought us to the level of old 
New England of seventy years ago, when 
the exploitation of the seaboard states 
had ended in an accumulation of wealth 
and a freeing of time and energy for our 
one great literary period. Commercial- 
ism may be a proffered excuse, but it 
certainly is not a necessary cause of our 
mediocrity in literature. 

America is too heterogeneous, too 
shifting, for mature literature, say oth- 
ers; it is so various in blood, so tran- 
sitional in its civilization, as to offer few 
subjects for finished work. This is the 
critics’ excuse. The thousands of writers 
who are satisfying the growing clamor 
for “something to read” do not present 
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it. They are not troubled by lack 
subjects, nor are they confused by the 
complexity and movement of our na- 


tional life. It is true that they do not 
seem to get to the heart of this life; and 
it may be that they rush in where the 
wiser and less vigorous fear to tread. 
But what arrant nonsense it would be 
to hold off until New York and Chicago 
and the Pacific coast are “finished,” 

an Englishwoman put it, asserting that 
they would be worth looking at when 
that time came. The scientist nowadays 
does not wait for his specimen to be full- 
grown or dead before he begins his 
examination. Nor should we. There is 
no greater lack of homogeneity among 
races here than among classes in Ger- 
many. There is as much significance in 
our mental and material development 
as in English pessimism or Russian 
melancholy. I admit the difficulty of 
making literature from towns that 
change their populations as they change 
their pavements, and a country still 
largely unassimilated. But if we lose 
one way, we gain anothe r. Forests and 
mountain wildernesses, emigration and 
immigration, the clash of racial habits 
and ideals in an amalgamating society; 
industrial, moral, social transformation 
these are assuredly subjects for litera- 
ture; and that they challenge originality 
and the interpretative imagination does 
not make them less interesting. And yet 
American literature does not live up to 
its opportunities. It is not so good as 
American machinery. And the trouble 
is neither commercialism nor a dearth of 
subjects; it is a lack of proper soil. It 
is the fault of the soil that our novels, 
plays, poetry, articles—unrefined and 
over-refined—lack the roots which would 
make them better literature. 

The soil from which good books grow 
is intelligence. Our current writing is 
clever, it is shrewd, and it is not wanting 
in imagination; but, with due and grate- 
ful exception, it falls short in the med- 
itated experience and thoughtful ob- 
servation that spring from intelligence. 
Its art is less bracing, less vital than the 
best in our lives. The best English 
novelists are superior to any group of 
Americans; England has better drama- 
tists than we have; her poets are better 
than ours—not, I think, because they 
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have more brains, more art, more imagi- 
nation, but because they use more. They 
strike deeper, perhaps because it is 
easier to do so in old soil, but also be- 
cause deeper striking is required of them. 

The deficiency, however, is not, I 
believe, primarily with the writers. By 
all the laws of probability, we should 
have more than our share of literary 
genius. The American has shown him- 
self more fertile in literary talent than 
in any other of the arts; and, further- 
more, wave after wave of restless intel- 
lect has moved with successive immi- 


grations across the sea to us. One of the 
great Welsh poets, says George Bor- 


row, died in New Brunswick in North 
America. If the soil had been right, 
Henry James, Whistler, Sargent—to 
look at the matter differently—might 
have flourished here. If the soil were 
right, there would be genius to 
here. 

What we chiefly lack is intelligent 
readers. (Good readers make good soil. 
No actor can act his best to a cold audi- 
ence or an empty house. Nor can a 
writer write his best when there are none 
or few who will read him. It is true 
that there have been independent ge- 
niuses, such as Browning and Shelley, who 
seem to have defed the neglect of the 
reader. If we could call forth such men, 
might we not make an American litera- 
ture, regardless of what America wants? 
Unfortunately, rare spirits like theirs do 
not come at call; and even they are 
not entirely independent of the cir- 
cumstances in which they must write. 
Shelley, it is true, did his best work for 
an audience which was few as well as 
fit; but then his best work is the purest 
of lyric poetry, the most personal form 
of literature, the least dependent upon 
a circle of readers. As for Browning, his 
isolation was a prime cause of his obscu- 
rity when, as so often, he was needlessly 
obscure. Great writers do not come 
ready-made. readers help to 
make them. 

We are the greatest readers among the 
nations. Everybody in America reads 
from the messenger-boy to the corpora- 
tion president. It never was so easy to 
read as now in America. A journey is 
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ley-car without something to read has 
become a horror. We read so much that 
the publishers, who do not expect us 
to think of what we are reading, crowd 
their magazines with explanatory illustra- 
tions in order to save us from embarrass- 
ment. This hunger and thirst for the 
printed page has resulted in a flood of 
writing that is good, but not too good; 
clever, but not too witty; emphatic, but 
not too serious, lest the unintelligent 
reader be confused; lest the intelligent 
reader have to waste his reading-time 
in thinking. A year of such indiscrimi- 
nate perusing and a man of good natural 
taste will swallow anything rather than 
be left without something to read. And 
we have been doing it for a generation. 

Hence it has come about that, while 
we are the greatest readers in the world, 
we are also the worst. We read too 
much to read intelligently. We are bad 
readers, some of us, because, like Bene- 
dick, we have “a contemptible spirit” 
for the books we spend our time over; 
but most of us because, if we have intel- 
ligence, we fail to use it when we read. 
If as great an exercise of sheer brain 
power were demanded from our novelists 
and our playwrights as from our engi- 
neers, superintendents, architects, and 
lawyers, a real literature would follow. 
But we cannot stop reading long enough 
to make such a demand. We have no 
time for a great creative literature. 
“People want to be made happy by 
their novels. They don’t care about 
truth.” “Any old stuff in a play will 
please the public, if there are laughs 
enough.” So long as this can be said of 
the intelligent, educated men and women 
who determine true popularity, good 
writing in America will come only by 
accident. We are bad readers; and that 
is what is the matter with American 
literature. 

I do not mean to excuse either author 
or publisher. The author—so many 
think—underestimates the quality of his 
audience. Like Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
he does not dare to be as funny as he 
can. Often he is unwilling, often unable, 
to pass the mark of “good enough.” 
The publisher is certainly over-timorous, 
and much prefers the rear to the van 
of progressing taste. Nevertheless, yw 
root of the difficulty lies elsewhere. 
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Supply in literature may not be cre- 
ated, but it is inevitably conditioned, 
by demand. 

In the past a number of circumstances, 
social and economic rather than intel- 
lectual, have made the American vora- 
cious and superficial in his reading. And 
this is true to-day, with the addition 
that France, England, and Germany are 
threatened by the same evil. There is 
only one remedy: education. How else 
can you prepare for intelligence? Edu- 
cation in the broadest sense makes a 
good reader. In one of its départments 

knowledge of life, shrewdne ss, com- 
mon sense—we Americans are abun- 
dantly competent to read. It seems that 
in another department—the will to 
think, to interpret, to appreciate—we 
lag behind. Our colleges are blamed for 
their failure to turn out the authors of 
a great American literature. The charge 
is unjust, for not the most Utopian of 
universities could produce a great litera- 
ture before it was wanted. Let them be 
blamed rather for their failure to produce 
good readers. Great writers they can, 
at best, train and encourage. Good 
readers they can make. 

In our society it is the college gradu- 
ates who must make the soil for litera- 
ture. Thanks to sheer numbers, they 
will form, in the generation now under 
way, the majority of those who by com- 
petence or opportunity become readers 
of good writing; they will determine the 
policy of the better newspapers, the 
quality of the best magazines, the suc- 
cess of most books worthy of considera- 
tion. Are they reading better books 
than men and women who have never 
been to college? Are they asking that 
their fiction shall be truer, their plays 
more dramatic, their wit wittier, their 
articles more intelligent, than all that 
is purveyed for those without a degree? 
In some measure, yes, especially among 
the women; in the proper measure, em- 
phatically no. And the reason is that the 
college graduate, while in college, was 
too busy with other things to acquire 
intellectual interests. 

The undergraduate of to-day is cer- 
tainly possessed of a reasonable amount 
of intelligence; the criticism most justly 
made is that in intellectual matters he 
often fails to use it. It is easy to pre- 
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sent him with information, and get it 
not seriously damaged—back again. It 

is not difficult to make him compre- 
hend theories, developments, conclusions, 
ideas. But it is hard to make him think. 

He will spend enormous sums on tutor- 
ing; he will memorize whole pages; 

sometimes he will even forego his degree, 

rather than think. And as good reading 
demands a certain amount of thinking as 
a prime requisite, his books suffer in 

proportion to the laziness of his mind. 

If he enters business in after-life, this 
defect in thoroughness is remedied by 

a stern necessity, and what intelligence 
has accrued to him he rapidly puts to 
work at full efficiency. In preparation 

for law and the professions generally, he 
passes through a period of higher train- 
ing, when thinking is forced upon him. 

But when it comes to reading for pleas- 
ure, there is no such compulsion. If he 

was lazy-minded in studying in college, 
he will be lazier in reading afterward. 
If he was content with a sixty-per-cent. 
efficiency, he will scarcely seek a higher 
ratio of appreciation when there is only 
his own pleasure to consult. And how 
can a considerable literature—how can 
a really first-rate newspaper—be run for 
a man who does not care to comprehend 
more than, say, sixty per cent. 

It is not a duty I am urging. I sup- 
pose that we have a moral obligation to 
become better readers, but such an 
argument is quite unnecessary. If, 
crossing the hotel corridor to the man 
who is reading a novelized photo-play to 
rest his mind, | should say, “‘ Dear sir, 
ought you not to be reading good litera- 
ture?’ I should expect the retort that 
Francis Thompson made upon the shoe- 
maker who asked if he were saved. | 
have neither the right, nor the desire, 
to put such a question. I am more 
concerned with the pleasure and inspira- 
tion which the man in the hotel corridor, 
and his hundred thousand companions, 
are losing. What stories the really able 
American authors might write “or him, 
if he were sufficiently interested in life 
to read them! What plays they would 
produce, if he would take the trouble to 
discriminate between drama and melo- 
drama; between sentiment and senti- 
mentality; between wit and horseplay! 
What essays they would compose if they 
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believed he could be 
thought! 
And I| repeat, I do not know how this 
is to develop except through the colleges 
-unless it 1s to begin in the schools and 
the homes that send us an undergradu- 
ate already predisposed to regard mat- 
ter as more important than mind. Every 
modern nation has depended upon its 
schools and universities—not, it is true, 
to create literature, for genius has never 
required a degree, but to spread that 
intelligence, and still more that interest 
in intelligence, by whose warmth good 
books ripen into literature. We shall 
get a distinctive literature when we are 
willing to appreciate one. We shall be 
willing and able to appreciate one when 
our education arouses intellectual inter- 
ests as well as trains character and dis- 
ciplines the mind. And this will hap- 
pen when, among other things, boys and 
girls are sent to college to become in- 
telligent. 


I shall probably be scoffed at by the 
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professional writer who has learned his 
trade in the school of experience, and 
condemned by the esthete who is more 
interested in culture than in life. The 
one will laugh at the idea that upon 
education can depend so unacademic a 
thing as creative literature. The other 
is too contemptuous of the masses to 
believe that our artistic welfare is bound 
up with theirs. But the facts are against 
them. The lack of art which foreign 
critics urge against our professional liter- 
ature is due, in part at least, to the lack 
of an audience that will demand it. 
The lack of vitality which is evident in 
our merely literary compositions is the 
result of writing for the sake of writing, 
in despite of those who will not read. 
No author is independent of his readers. 
He can distance them, but he cannot 
escape their influence. I have no form- 
ula for genius. But when we have good 
readers, we shall get that American lit- 
erature of which now we have no less 
and no more than we deserve. 


BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


| DO not know what sings in me— 
only know it sings 
When pale the stars, and every tree 





I only 


Is glad with wakening wings. 


know the air is sweet 


With wondrous flowers unseen— 
[hat unaccountably complete 


Is June’s accustomed green. 


The wind has magic in its touch, 


Strange dreams the sunsets give. 
Life 1 have questioned overmuch- 


To-day, I live. 
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BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


HEN the time comes to 

die, and when, as you 

know very well, the 

journey must be taken 

alone, you reach out for 

the hand that you best 

cus“ love. With your last 

glance, ever so s0 vague though it may be, 

you seek to search into the compassion- 

ate depths of those other eyes—the best- 

loved ones. For some there has never 

been any companion glance nor any 

hand that, through its holding, could 

index desire. Perhaps these lonely ones, 

those with the heart unopened, depart 
more placidly. 

Mehetabel was not one of these. She 
had been lovely and fierce, blazing up in 
an instant, attracting, compelling, all the 
time. Now she was old and widowed— 
just a gipsy lying on her bed alone, 
under a roof, and very slowly dying. 
Yet at her going, when the time came, 
there would be no grief, but only joy; 
for she had lived and she had accom- 
plished. What more do you ask? 

But under a roof! That was what 
hurt her and delayed her, for how could 
she die unless with the sky for a canopy? 

-that, and the hand of the loved one 
to hold! She would think upon it bit- 
terly, lying alone in the small room, her 
bed close to the wall, while her two sons 
were at work through the long May 
days. Her keen eyes would travel scorn- 
fully round the room. Yet once she had 
been proud of it, inordinately proud. 
She had been so glad to get into this cot- 
tage, square and thin like a cardboard 
box, which was all her very own. 

It was built at the foot of the great 
hills, and it assaulted them with its fool- 
ish peaked roof coming to a silly point 
in little chimneys. Mehetabel had not 
thought so once; she would have flown 
at the throat of any one who had dared 
to say it. In her middle life—that sleek 
time of the settled emotions—she had 
been proud of this four-roomed place 
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with its yellow walls, its red roof, and its 
bit of vegetable-ground. Her husband 
built it in his prosperity and they had 
both felt ashamed of their gipsy birth 
and vagrant early days. Mehetabel had 
tried to take her place among those 
other wives and mothers who had lived 
under a roof all their lives. It was a 
serious and quite unavailing effort. 
When she had been born, her mother’s 
bed was bracken—bracken in the spring- 
time, with juicy fronds just uncurling. 
They had uncurled; the swarthy baby 
girl had opened her black eyes. That 
had been her beginning. Now, under a 
roof, she was dying. Every day the doc- 
tor came to feel her pulse and survey her. 
Every day the nurse came to make her 
bed and feed her. Then they went 
away. Hers had been a poetic begin- 
ning; it was to be an inglorious end. 

If her bed had been near the window 
that might have been better, but those 
who tended her would not hear of this. 
Near the window she would have felt 
closer to Morris, and it was Morris she 
wanted. He, fifteen years ago, had 
dropped dead in the triangular patch of 
meadow which was theirs—and from the 
window she could have marked the very 
place. Fate had been kind and had 
spared him the slow fretting of a sick- 
bed. It was June when he fell dead, and 
the meadow grass had been high, just 
ready for cutting. Wild purple orchids 
had lifted royal heads, and his dear 
body, falling, crushed them. The two 
boys had found him and come to tell her. 
She remembered that he had been car- 
ried back to the house and laid, a ghastly 
burden, upon this bed. Beside it she 
flung herself then, in a deep rebellious 
passion of inconsolable weeping; for she 
loved him, and she yearned now, herself 
dying upon the bed, for his hand—some- 
thing to hold at the last and to steady 
her. 

Every day 
primly curtained window. 


she lay glaring at the 


She had been 
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proud of it—of white curtains, of a Sun- 
day parlor, of all those things which pale, 
tame women strive for, clutch at, and 
keep. Now she was ashamed of herself 
and ashamed, altogether, of that dead- 
ened, opulent time thirty years ago 
when Morris had saved money and 
bought the bit of land and built the place 
and started a greengrocer’s shop in the 
town. 

In doing this she and Morris had been 
not only fools, but traitors. She saw it 
very clearly now. They had been false 
to the quality of their blood and to the 
strength of their tradition. For her peo- 
ple and his had all been gipsies from the 
beginning. The name they bore was a 
royal name—in Romany dynasty! What 
had they—the Lees and royal—to do 
with little houses and little trading ways? 
This prosperity of theirs she had been 
fool enough to consider attainment, and 
it was nothing but a slur. Jehu and his 
brother Silas, her two sons, they still 
were proud of it. Yet they were gipsies, 
too, and some day they would see, as 
she, lying so long alone, was seeing. 

What little dark rogues they had been 
as babies!—just dewberries, ragged, sun- 
kissed things. Her daughter, too, Ro- 
sina—such a slim queen of a creature! 
She had flashing eyes for crown jewels 
and sleek plaits of hair as a diadem. 
And she was dead. 

When Jehu and Silas grew old and 
when they came to die—perhaps without 
the hand that they best loved to hold— 
then they would learn, too, as she upon 
this bed lay learning. Then they would 
revert to their sense of a royal, free 
lineage; they would cast aside all com- 
mon cares and thoughts. They would 
long—as she with all her soul was long- 
ing, every hour of each slow day—for 
some majestic passing, away out on the 
hills. 

This was really what Mehetabel 
wanted—not to have the bed set near 
the window, looking at a corner of the 
meadow where Love dropped dead, but 
to stretch herself out upon the aromatic 
grass of the great sheep-down. She 
wanted to die as the rest of her race did; 
not here, prisoned in cheap brick, but in 
a sea of open space. Those who loved 
her best, Jehu and Silas, they would 
watch her; they would keep guard until 
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the last. When her spirit burst, glorious, 
through her tattered, her time-fretted 
body, then they would burn her clothes. 
Purging flames would blaze very near 
her cold feet as she lay motionless at 
last upon the hillside. 

She longed for this and she would cer- 
tainly have it. Gipsies, of her tribe, died 
in this royal way always. It was tradi- 
tional with them. 

It was not much to ask when it was 
one’s last request. Yet she dreaded 
that, because they loved her, Jehu and 
Silas would refuse—just as they had re- 
fused to put her bed near the window in 
a draught. Love was a queer thing, for 
it sometimes cheated you. 

She, for her part, had in the same way 
certainly cheated Rosina when she was 
dying. There had been some wild light 
in the girl’s eyes through her last mo- 
ments which her mother had not under- 
stood. She understood now. Death, the 
angel, coming close, slipped the key of 
knowledge into her hands. 

Rosina, tossing upon the bed, follow- 
ing her mother about the sick-room with 
her eloquent, haunting glance, had been 
wanting to die out of doors. This desire 
was in the blood of them all. She had 
cheated her daughter at the last, just as 
—_ and Silas would try to cheat her. 

ut they should not. She gave a savage 
chuckle. 


Now, alone, in the ugly, square 
room, she meant to have her way. 
Lying here, coming to dying, Meheta- 
bel longed for her daughter—that wom- 
an half yourself, flesh of your flesh, 


token of your wedded love. No other 
woman could ever be the same. Sons! 
What were they? She felt the subtlety 
of the tie between mother and daughter 
as she had never felt it while Rosina 
lived. 

Jehu and Silas—they were men, and 
blunt, with the man’s ardor for fighting 
and with very little else. Yet now they 
only fought tamely for a respectable liv- 
ing. At this moment Silas was very 
likely in the fields hoeing long rows of 
cabbages. He had said this morning, 
before he went out, that he would do it. 
Jehu was at the shop, selling fruit and 
vegetables. He had said when he came 
up to kiss his mother good-by that he 
loved selling fruit best. He had laughed 
and looked sheepish. He said that fruit 
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those apples, just delicately flushed— 
were like a sweetheart’s cheek. He, of 
the two, had a sweetheart. Silas was 
heavy of mind, with his eyes on the hoe 
and his thoughts not rising above the 
price of cabbages. Yet he was a faithful 
son. 

To say that apples were like Susan’s 
cheek, that was fine of Jehu; and it was 
a thing which Morris, his father, might 
have said. What a tongue Morris had 
had—a golden tongue. 

Mehetabel, lying in the bed, was a 
young woman again when she remem- 
bered everything! One May-day, woo- 
ing, she had flung her head back until it 
lay in the grass, mocking her lover with 
her dark eyes, luring him. And she 
could feel now—yes, here and dying in 
the limited house—the way he had 
leaned over her, fire in his returning 
glance, flame through his quick kisses. 
Bluebells had been tangled in her loos- 
ened hair. They had driven him mad, 
and he had called her his goddess and a 
queen of the woods. Now that wood 
was only just over there on the other 
slope of the great hill. And it was upon 
the open hill and within sight of this 
secretive wood that she would die; there 
and nowhere else at all. She made up 
her mind, lying alone and fretting in the 
tidy bed. 

That night when her two sons came 
home and had eaten their supper she 
called down to them, and, as they came 
lumbering up the creaky stair, her heart 
was beating very fast. She thrilled— 
she was young again. When they came 
in and stood by her bed she signaled to 
the ugly window. The blind had not 
been drawn down and the moon looked 
in, a yellow one to-night. 

“Like a big fruit and a girl’s cheek,” 
said Mehetabel, quizzically, to her son 
Jehu. 

By his returning look of comprehen- 
sion, of softness, and of fire, she almost 
imagined him a daughter and no mere 
son—an understanding woman, and not 
a blunt man with his heart absorbed in 
getting his living. 

She looked at her two children elo- 
quently: at Jehu, flushing with the ten- 
derness which her words had aroused; at 
Silas, sullen, as he always seemed, and 
thinking, without doubt, just of cab- 
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bages or of rabbits. For he grew the 
one, bred the other, and sold both at as 
high a price as he could get. 

“*T shall die to-night,” she said simply; 
“1 feel it—here.” And her hand, so 
thin, so ugly, nothing but a pucker and a 
claw, pressed hard against her breast. 
“Lift me out; carry me up on the hill, 
dearies. I can’t go else, and it’s a long 
while waiting for me and for you. I’m 
better dead, for my time’s over.’ 

She spoke solemnly in the high man- 
ner of a priestess, and in the deep, 
mellifluous voice which—of all her early 
graces—she still kept. 

They listened. They looked at her- 
Silas in his ox’s way, Jehu with the alert 
brightness of a bird. To her amaze- 
ment, to her joy, they entered no pro- 
test, nor did they mean to. This was 
clear, she saw that at once. They mere- 
ly stood attentive. 

“A warm night,” she cooed, “and | 
can smell the hills. And I can smell the 
wild campion. It’s like a hundred 
honey-pots overset, my darlings. She 
looked delighted and laughed like a 
child. “Wrap me in the old shawl that’s 
hanging there at the foot of the bed, and 
carry me out—now, quick!” 

She took her hand from her breast and 
with it made a martial tap, a regular 
tattoo, upon the side of the mattress. 
She addressed herself to Jehu, her first- 
born, and she let her old head with the 
scanty hair—all desolate gray and black, 
a magpie flutter—fall deep upon the pil- 
low, revealing her throat with all its 
dreadful ravages of time and sickness. 
Just so had she as a young woman, 
glorious i in the full tide of beauty and de- 
sire, flung back her head, tangling her 
hair with bluebells, that day years back 
upon the slope of the hill, deep in the 
wood 

That had been Love, then, and that 
had been Youth. This was a son, merely, 
and Death was near. But the com- 
pelling power of the wild, free woman 
with warm gipsy blood had not departed. 
You could not ignore the command of 
those dark eyes, yet bright, that showed 
beneath the wrinkled, half-closed lids. 
In this mood she could still do as she 
chose with a man. “Carry me,” she 
repeated, majestically; “I’m thin; it 
’ull be a featherweight, Jehu.” 
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He was won. She read response on 
his face, and eager, quick consent. With 
Silas one never needed to reckon, for he 
would do as he was told. 

“You to carry me”—she held out her 
arms to the elder one—‘‘Silas to bring 
two guns and my bundle of clothes to be 
burned when I’m gone. We all die that 
way, dears, when our time comes—all of 
the tribe; and I won’t be false to it.” 

Her voice was faint and she could 
hardly speak at all. Both men looked 
hard at her, and they drew their breath 
hard, too. She had aroused in her sons 
the sleeping sense of blood and tradition. 
They were honorably fired to do the 
thing that she wished; and all the other 
things of daily life seemed now, through 
this ecstatic moment, only attributes, 
and quite unworthy. Just building a 
little house to assault the solemn hills, 
just keeping a shop and selling things by 
pennyworths—what was it all to them! 

Yet Mehetabel had loved it once and 
been elated with it. Morris had loved 
it and striven for it and attained to it. 
They had been proud of it and ashamed 
of their gipsy fiber. But treachery had 
not lasted long. He had fallen dead in 
wild orchis and the meadow sorrel; she 
was to be carried out now to die, royally, 
as all their race did. 

So these three to-night, in the neat 
room with its tiresome air of small pros- 
perity, were as lawless and as regal as 
could be. They were gipsy through and 
through; nothing else in the world— 
each one reckless, wild, and free, trounc- 
ing out at settled things and small ways. 

Silas went down-stairs and got their 
guns, while Jehu, always more of the 
woman, gathered together his mother’s 
clothing; not so very much of it to 
collect. She, by fast-moving eyes, 
by twitching hands upon the upper 
sheet, by mumbling lips from which 
came very little sound, instructed him. 
He gathered it together from drawers 
and cupboards and hooks. When he 
had it all he tied it in a bundle and 
called out to Silas to fetch it down. 

Then he lifted Mehetabel from the bed 
and carried her. She was a frail burden. 
With her peaked nose and chin, with her 
keen eyes and her tufts of old hair 
pinned into a crest at the top of her head, 
she was just an emaciated eagle. She 
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tucked her cheek beneath her son’s thick 
beard. Jehu had a flaming beard and 
Silas had a black one. Jehu wore it 
pointed, but Silas cut his square. 

For the last time, she went down the 
narrow flight of stairs, and she listened 
to their creaking. 


As Jehu took her up the hill she was 
alert to everything—she was chuckling, 
even, and it pleased her to think that 
his footstep was blithe as he went so 
easily up the steep, setting his feet in a 
track. She remembered that track. 
Once wild, quite uproariously young, 
she had sat down and slid from the top 
to the bottom of the hill, on a smooth 
part. Morris had stood at the foot, 
laughing and idolizing. When she came 
down he had caught her in his arms, and 
then, letting her free, he had run a bit 
of the way up the hill again to kiss the 
faint track that she made as she slid. 
That was Morris all over; a strong man 
and yet nothing but a worshipful child. 
A creature who could lift you up just as 
easily as if you were a handful of thistle- 
down, and yet one who would lie with 
his head in your lap. There was a 
husband for you! 

Going up this loved, this well-known 
hill, for the last time, she was alert to 
everything—sound, smell, sight. She 
was more alive than she had ever been. 
Half-way up, she looked down at her 
house and found it disfiguring. It 
snapped its fingers in God’s eye. This 
was how she rudely translated her feel- 
ing—since, to her mind, God was merely 
the sense of and the center of all beauty. 
Every one who impaired any beauty 
mocked at Him. To Mehetabel, love of 
the hills, yearning for the wood upon the 
other slope, all her passion for Morris, 
her husband, and all her tenderness for 
her babies as they came—that had been 
God. She was going back to Him, tak- 
ing flight from the peak of the hill. 
So the house which she had been so 

roud of was her shame to-night, and to 
uid i it had been Morris’s one great sin. 
If there was such a thing as sin (and the 
clergyman spoke constantly of it, for in 
her later days she had gone regularly to 
church), then it had been wrong to raise 
that ugly house at the foot of the charm- 
ing hills. It had encompassed and 
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crushed her, the yellow-built, four- 
roomed place. She had lived in it, that 

was true; yet it had been a blind life. 
Die in it she could not, since dying, like 
loving, was a noble act. 

All of this she reflected upon in her 
simple, downright way as Jehu carried 
her higher and higher. When, by pain- 
fully lifting her face from out of his 
beard and looking down, she could see 
the house no longer, she was very glad. 
To build a house, to buy land! What 
folly, to be sure! Land belonged only to 
those with eyes to see. The woods were 
her own, and the hills, too. She could 
now see the other slope of the hill, for 
she was on the top. There was the 
wood, and to-night, without doubt, blue- 
bells were in it—the ground one sweet 
blue nod! Bluebells had been in her 
black hair years ago. Morris’s lips lay 
upon her drooped lids then as he mur- 
mured. 

Jehu carefully laid her down. Not 
speaking at all, he, with Silas, drew up 
close to her and sat upon the grass in a 

watchful attitude, with their guns in 
their hands. They knew what to do— 
knew what was always done. Knowledge 
was in their blood. Their mother 
watched them gratefully. She did not 
speak, either, for, at the very big mo- 
ments you do not. 

Deep in the wood, from some low 
vende a nightingale was singing. Very, 
very often Mehetabel had listened to the 
nightingale with its pained recitative, 
the sound that made you mournful even 
in the midst of your joy. She knew all 
plants and birds and outdoor things; 
they were her friends, and once, for her 
and for Morris, they had made sole 
company. 

She knew the lark’s boundless song, 
which in her mind she linked with the 
cry of April’s lambs upon the hills; the 
rollicking, bold blackbird, the robin and 
the thrush, the musical, persistent wren, 
and all the finches. She knew all of 
them; lots more! The song of that 
hidden bird to-night upon a bush down 
there in the wood burned away the pres- 
ent and revived the past. So, lying upon 
the hill at her last she was again young 
and adored. Again she lived her mo- 
ment. She remembered Morris and their 
wooing and their early married days, 
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before they—according to their canons 
of such things—became rich. She could 
only dwell upon the beauty and the per- 
fect joy and the airiness of those days; 
her spirit, so fine now, so near its last 
release, rejected all thought of the bodily 
pain and weariness that there had been: 
interminable trampings along dusty 
roads, beseeching at churlish doors for a 
drink of water; being hungry, being 
sleepy, being wet, and being hot. She 
remembered all this, yet she dismissed 
it and ignored it—since never in spirit 
had she suffered one pang. For Morris 
had been close beside her always—a hus- 
band of faithfulness and mirth and fire. 

Shifty night sounds came as she lay 
upon the grass, a son on each side as 
sentinel; sounds of small marauding 
animals, scurrying by; sleepy twitters 
from new nests; crackings of boughs; 
furtive heavings of leaves. This was a 
royal way to die! For she lay easefully 
upon grass, and it was fragrant; very 
soft and springy, too. 

She lay with her head low and her 
old throat candid to the observant moon. 
Her head fell back and back. Silas and 
Jehu, at the last fearful moment, sign- 
ing to each other, not speaking, gently 
putting aside their guns, linked arms to 
make a rude cradle for her head. She 
neither opposed nor yielded, she was so 
very far away. 

Jehu was staring brightly at that 
white campion growing in the inclosed 
field upon the hillside. She had spoken 
of it to-night. In other years she had 
seen and smelled campion. That field 
was all moving silver stars; it rejoiced 
and consoled Jehu. Silas had his eyes 
full on his mother’s face—big eyes, black 
and oddly dull; a tear or two went down 
his cheeks. She was dying, and she—for 
him at least—meant all that he had. 

Upon the faces of both men was that 
flicker of vagabondage, the token of 
their race. Mehetabel had purged her 
sons by her last desire, and very likely 
they, when the time came, would die 
upon the hills as she was dying, and as 
all of them did. 

Just before she died the very earliest 
streak of dawn came; first a thinning of 
clouds, then a dropping of the moon; 
last, a little line—only a pencil streak of 
finest pink. It was that hour of curious, 



























































































































































































































































































































12 HARPER’S 
cold quietness that comes before the new 
day. She lay suddenly rigid. Jehu nel 
Silas unlinked their arms and, shivering, 
withdrew them. They stared at each 
other and, stiffly, for the first time 
through the long watch they stood up. 
They stretched themselves, leaving her 
alone. 

Now that she was dead, how old she 
looked, and vacant — quite deleted! 
Those eyes below the strong brows, eyes 
which forced you to do things, were shut. 
She looked a wasted, brown old creature, 
and she was no longer triumphant. So 
the spell that she had cast was broken. 

Jehu and Silas stared down and, as 
they stared so, the wild torrent of their 
gipsy blood stopped racing. They were 
sensible men once more and they felt 
ashamed. They gazed askance at that 
bundle of hers lying near, which pres- 
ently they must certainly burn as she 
had commanded. They would burn it, 
then they would carry her down to the 
house and slip her back into bed before 
the world woke up. They looked at her, 
and in a forlorn, brotherly way they 
looked at each other. Yet Jehu’s face, 
even through his sorrow, was illumined; 
for he thought of his sweetheart, and he 
stared at the starry campion. Silas had 
nobody and nothing—no sweetheart, no 
delicate gift of vision. He, indeed, was 
left alone. In his dumb way he felt 
heartbroken, and presently he went 
away by himself. Jehu knelt down 
upon the grass; he took his mother’s 
hand and covered it with kisses. Down 
there in the wood he could hear the 
snapping of dry boughs. When his 
brother came back, a shadowy figure 
against the vague dawn, and framed in 
feathery twigs which he carried upon his 
back, Jehu stood up. Feeling scared, he 
approached the bundle and opened it. 
His mother’s things were scattered upon 
the grass; to do this seemed an outrage, 
and his face, fine-cut and proud, quiv- 
ered. Silas, stolidly, yet with wet 
cheeks, was building the sticks into a 
pyre. He did everything slowly and did 
it well. 

From what one might call the abiding 
foundation of Mehetabel’s more solid 
possessions—her gowns and cloak— 
there tumbled little trifles—ends of 
bright ribbon, a couple of flowered hand- 
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kerchiefs, a gaudy silk shawl to tie over 
the head. Jehu had hastily collected 
everything and pitched it together, tying 
it up in the cloak before they all left the 
house. 

Mehetabel’s black gown, cloak, and 
silk bonnet which she wore for best had 
been her pride, yet her heart had been 
given to the discarded gipsy things 
those crimson, those green and orange 
tags with which once she had decked 
herself—faded, torn fineries and sorry 
wrecks of her young splendor. Morris 
had loved them, and she remembered 
just how flame color had looked knotted 
round her firm throat, and remembered, 
too, the things that he had whispered 
of it. 

Jehu now took a bright handkerchief 
and spread it over her face. It lay like a 
flower-patch, and there was not the tini- 
est bit of a breeze to lift even a corner. 
Nothing of her fluttered or was stirred 
in the least. She was royal, and even 
the elements respected her. 

She lay dead upon the great hill, and 
faint, beginning scents of aromatic wild 
plants growing in the grass stole up now 
to perfume her death-bed. Perfume, 
too, from the resinous spray wood that 
Silas had lighted. He had brought paper 
and matches in his pocket, so very soon 
they had a big fire. Smoke twisted in 
lovely spirals to the dimly seen sky; 
flames curled round Mehetabel’s ward- 
robe and burned up everything together: 
solid stuff and shiny silk of which she 
had been proud; tawny flutters of old 
rags of which she had been ashamed, 
and yet had romantically loved, since 
they expressed her lost life of long ago 
upon the open road. 

Jehu, just in time before the fire took 
it, pulled out a shabby leather case. He 
had not noticed this when he put the 
things together, and he said so now to his 
brother. 

“It must have been in a pocket,” said 
Silas, and he looked covetously over 
Jehu’s shoulder as he opened the case. 
Their mother’s ear-rings lay in it—heavy 
gold crescents, handsomely chased. 

“Pity to burn them,” said Silas. 
“Waste of money.” He looked doubt- 
fully at Jehu; for money meant a great 
deal, yet a mother’s commands meant 
more. 
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“We can’t sell them.” Jehu looked 
down at the solid-gold ornaments. 

“To bury her in them, that would be 
waste, too,” answered Silas. He spoke 
in his ponderous way, yet his mouth 
under the full, square-cut beard was 
twitching and pursing like a baby’s. He 
blinked at his brother, who blinked back. 
They drew together and away from the 
mother. They were both thinking the 
same thing. 

“They might do for Susan.” Jehu, 
speaking their thought, slipped the case 
into his pocket. ‘‘She might have 
wished that,” he added, and glanced 
timidly back at that gaunt shape upon 
the grass. “‘We can’t be sure. 

Yet he need not have been afraid nor 
doubted. Mehetable would have under- 
stood his heart. How well she would 
have understood! And she would have 
loved her son more than ever because, 
even now, he was rapturously imagining 
what those gold ornaments would look 
like when worn by his white Susan. 

The fire burned well, and they would 
not leave the hill until it was out. There 
was nothing now to say and nothing to 
do but to wait. Their hearts were 
heavy, yet also they were in a strange 
state of excitement and of dread, for 
they did not wish the neighbors to know 
anything of all this. They did not wish 
to be laughed at or derided or thought 
less of than other people. 

Presently Silas again lurched off and 
went into the wood with his gun. He 
trod the grass softly, just as down there 
in the little house he had trod softly in 
his mother’s sick-room, or upon the stairs 
at night when he went to bed, for fear 
of waking her. Jehu, left alone, sat by 
the fire, huddled up, and coaxed it into 
a brighter blaze by pushing charred 
ends of stick into its heart. There 
was little now to burn; everything lay 
in gray ash or shapeless black flakings. 
When Silas returned they would carry 
her down and put her into bed again 
and fetch the doctor. Nobody need 
know anything. 

Jehu was sitting still, the sky lifting 
visibly over there in the east, the fire 
fading out, when a girl came up the hill, 
stepping in the track along which they 
had carried Mehetabel. She was out- 
lined against the tender young sky, and 
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she looked to Jehu radiant and light, 
delicate and angelic. Every clammy 
terror went away at her appearing, for 
she expressed life and hope and love. He 
lifted his head, which had been sunk 
while he played with the fire. He 
jumped up, advanced to her, and said, 
half in joy and half in shame: 

“Sukey!” 

She was a blond girl, with neat, small 
features and a narrow brow, this sweet- 
heart of his. 

“Jess!” she returned. “Jess!” 

She would never call him Jehu, for it 
was a ridiculous sound in her ears, and 
it held something both comic and pro- 
fane. She felt this about Old Testament 
names, and she associated them with 
Sunday-school. 

She could see nothing but him for the 
present. Just he and she stood alone to- 
gether upon this great dim hill, and she 
never even saw, at first, the flattened, 
dying fire, nor that long body with its 
dreadful air of stiffness that stretched 
upon the grass. 

She came up close to Jehu gladly, yet 
for all that with an element of reproof 
and even suspicion. For she was never 
quite sure of his love or easy about his 
actions. He was different. He was not 
—by birth—respectable; he was a gipsy. 

To-day at dawn, up here and all un- 
expected, he appeared unshaven and 
slovenly. He looked a haggard man, 
unkempt yet always handsome. He 
held out his arms, then, closing them 
tight around her, he put his head down 
until his chin touched her cheek. 

“Susan!” he said. It was a sob. 
“Why did you come?” he asked, his 
arms tighter. “Did you know I wanted 
you? Were you warned in a dream?” 

“Dream? Warned? What?” 

Her three words were crisp, you might 
say accusing, and she drew herself away. 
She regarded him, standing free and a 
pace off. She thought how handsome he 
was and that whatever he did she would 
feel proud of him, just for his looks, if 
for nothing more. And she saw nothing 
upon this hill but Jehu. There was re- 
proach in her shallow blue eyes; yet 
there was love, too, and also—this he 
noted gladly—she was unkempt. This 
disorder linked him to her; it made a 
bond—of the blood, almost! 




























































“Dream?” she repeated. “No, I 
never. Father called me up in the mid- 
dle of the night to go after Dimple. He 
can’t stir himself; he’s got lumbago, and 
there was nobody elise. That old cow 
will stray when she wants. I’ve been 
calling over the hills till | am hoarse. 
Didn’t you hear me?” 

“No,” he answered, dully, “I never 
heard you,” and he looked behind him. 

Susan looked, too. Then she realized, 
and then, for the first time, she noticed 
the fire burning near her feet. She 
looked with apprehension and always 
with suspicion, with an air of being 
ready tocondemn. For she never forgot 
that Jehu was only a gipsy, while she 
was a farmer’s daughter. Nor did her 
own people let her forget it. Jehu for 
Susan was considered a poor match. 

She looked around her; then, glancing 
fretfully toward the wood, she heard the 
cracking of twigs as Silas broke His way 
through undergrowth. She was afraid 
and tired. Suddenly she burst out cry- 
ing, petulantly. For she had been weary 
and sleepy and cross for hours, calling 
across the dark hills for the stray cow, 
and robbed of her night’s rest. 

Jehu wrapped his long arms around her 
again. His face was heavenly tender, 
and no longer did he sob. He had 
sobbed for his loss; but for his gain, close 
here in his arms, he could have laughed 
outright. And, holding Susan, he al- 
ready half forgot his mother. Love is so 
heartless when it is young! But Meheta- 
bel, whose own heart never grew old, 
would have understood perfecily. Per- 
haps she already did. 

““My mother,” he whispered, his 
voice close at Susan’s ear, “is dead on 
the grass behind us, darling. Me and 
Silas made this fire to burn her clothes 
up afterward. It’s the way we all die 
when our time comes.” 

He spoke proudly. Susan would 
never, never understand. Forlornly he 
felt this, and he was assured of it by the 
instant, subtle retreat of her body from 
his as he held her. Yet she loved him 
wildly, too—in her way. Well, that 
makes everything clear and easy. When 
his time came to die she would have him 
carried out upon the hill if he begged 
hard enough. But dying was a long way 
off. Love, which is Life, lay here in his 
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arms. Why be sorry, then, for any- 
thing? 

“Dead? Your mother?” Susan flung 
her head back, eyes and mouth opening. 
“You brought her up here? Why?” 

“We all do. We carried her,” he said, 
with regal simplicity, with sternness. 

This impressed her and it burned out, 
for once in a way, her sense of being his 
superior. She looked humble as he went 
on speaking; polite and attentive. She 
carried an air of rustic courtesy. 

“I carried her, and Silas carried her 
clothes and the guns. We watched her 
with our guns all night. She died at 
dawn, and we’ve burned her clothes, as 
she commanded. Our tribe does die like 
that.” 

He spoke with a magnificent air, yet 
quite unconsciously. It was not brag- 
gadocio—it was too assured of itself for 
that. You do not look for bluster in a 
monarch, and Jehu was just a king con- 
descending to a subject. Susan felt this. 
She was in awe of him, and she adored 
him more than she had ever done. 

When he said “our tribe,” with his 
head held up and his wild eyes flashing, 
it was wonderful. Often she had laughed 
at him for saying that, and twitted him. 
Out here upon the hill, with the sun only 
half arisen—one leg out of bed, as it 
were—she was subservient. Jehu was 
doing to her what his mother had done 
to him and to Silas. He was imposing his 
pride of race. And just as his mother 
had lashed herself in her bed, scorning 
common, small prosperities, so he, al- 
though he loved her so, was lashing 
Susan, the farmer’s daughter, now. 

“*She’s dead—there?”” Susan pointed 
to the figure upon the grass as soon as 
she recovered herself, and primly drew 
away again from Jehu’s embrace—they 
went through steady processes of ad- 
vance and retreat. “It is awful,” ~ 
proceeded, coming again to herself; 
isn’t respectable. Why did you do it?” 

“Tt is grand,” Jehu told her, “and it is 
our way. We do.” 

That, to him, finished it. His sweet- 
heart kept on staring at the grass and at 
the rigid figure lying there. 

Jehu fetched out the leather case and, 
opening it, revealed the heavy ear-rings. 
“They were nearly burned,” he ex- 
plained; “I pulled them from the fire 
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I think she’d like you to 


” 


just in time. 
have them, my dear. 

He seemed, however, to weigh and to 
speculate, and he looked behind him at 
that patch upon the grass, but one 
would never get any answer from there! 

**Ear-rings?”” ruminated Susan, and 
she took the case. “‘ Funny, queer, old- 
fashioned things! They could be 
tened together into a brooch, 
would be a handsome o. 
would wear it” she sounded properly 
sentimental—*‘for her sake.”’ Her eyes 
glittered and her hands looked greedy. 

“Would you like’—he turned, his 
heel digging into the turf—*‘to look at 
her?” 

He spoke with a marvelous softness, 
and the expression upon his face she did 
not understand. 

“No, no,” she answered, quickly. “I 
could not bear it. I’ve never seen a dead 
person. Don’t touch the handkerchief, 
please. It ought to be a white handker- 
chief, poor thing!’ ‘This seemed to 
trouble Susan more than anything else, 
and she began to cry again. 

“Don’t cry, sweetheart,” he said, sim- 
ply. “She is happy and we shall be. 


fas- 
Jess. It 
‘ament. | 


There’s nothing to cry about, that | see, 
this morning.” 
He took the case away and returned 


it to his pocket. ‘“‘Not a brooch,” he 
said, staring at Susan’s delicate blond 
beauty—she was fragile as snow this 
morning in the early dawn. “If you 
won’t wear ear-rings, then they shall be 
made into an ornament to hang round 
your neck on a gold chain and be a 
charm. Something to shine upon your 
throat, my very dear. Love of my soul, 
but I love you!” 

He concluded with rapture and quick 
fire. He seemed to pounce upon her in 
one lithe movement, and he kissed the 
throat around which his mother’s orna- 
ment should hang. 

Sometimes, in this mood, he startled 
Susan, and she drew herself away now, 
blushing, radiant, and very tender—yet 
with an air of restraint. 

“T must find Dimple,” she 
father will be cross. Oh”’’—she quickly 
returned and clung to her lover 
“what’s that awful screaming in the 
wood 2 


said, ‘‘or 
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‘It’s only Silas killing something—a 
rabbit most like. He is half off his head 
with our loss, poor lad. To kill something 
will do him good. That’s his way. The 
other day he killed some rats that we 
caught in a trap; and the last one, the 
old mother rat—Sukey! You are quite 
white. I shouldn’t have told you.” 

“It is awful,” she said; “everything 
is awful this morning, and I shall be glad 
to get indoors again. But you didn’t 
kill the rat?” 

“No, not that one; it would have up- 
set me. But they’ve got to be killed. 
You know that as well as anybody, liv- 
ing on a farm.” 

“Oh yes, | know that,” said Susan, 
more composedly. “I'll run away now, 
Jess, before your brother comes back.” 

‘If you like, if you wish, dear, dearest 
one!’ Jehu’s flashing eyes devoured 
her, nevertheless—for he was wild i 
every way this morning. He was a 
gipsy, and as Morris his father had been 
when he wooed Mehetabel. 

““Here comes Silas from the wood,” 
he added. “Doesn’t he look big and 
savage, the poor old fellow? But there’s 
no harm in him at all. The hill is so 
dark that it makes things and people 
look very funny, and I’m light-headed, 
| think, with sitting up all night. Go 
and find Dimple, Susan, as your father 
said. Silas and I must carry mother 
down to the house before people are 
about. I don’t want any talk. Remem- 
ber that.”” He looked cautious at once. 

“You may be sure,” returned Susan, 
“that J sha’n’t say a word. Isit likely?” 

She slipped off, sliding as it were from 
Jehu’s last embrace. All the shifting 
shadows absorbed her and she was out 
of sight before Silas came from the wood, 
a dead hare dangling at his strong wrist. 

She went calling for the cow, making 
that queer hooting cry which is so un- 
canny when you hear it sometimes 
piercing through the tender dawn. 

When Silas came up to his brother 
they lifted their mother, without one 
word passing, and carried her sol- 
emnly down the big green hill to her 
little house. Silas hid the guns and the 
hare in a low-growing bush of thorn. 
Later on he would come up the hill again 
and get them. 



































‘Landscape: Pan and the Wolf,”’ 
by J. Alden Weir 


AUDELAIRE said that a man without special 
BR temperament ought not to paint, however good 

a craftsman he might be. Mr. Weir is a man of 
special temperament. In a former paper in this series 
admiration was expressed for the lyrical suggestiveness 
and idyllic charm of his landscape art, qualities which 
distinctly mark the present work. Indeed, a better ex- 
ample could hardly have been chosen to show his per- 
sonal accent, the impress tesulting from searching 
vision. Our painters, more sensitive and more eclectic 
than their predecessors, unveil for us the inmost recesses 
of Nature. It is only in modern days that the solitary 
regions, with their silence and mystery, have found 
interpreters whose works afford Nature-lovers delight. 
The painters who perceive these illimitable manifesta- 
tions of Nature are the most ardent seekers, ever pushing 
further and further their study of her infinite variety. 
Landscape in their hands is vivified and personified, and 
takes on a new interest, bearing, as it does, the intimate 
accent of the painter’s own feeling. 

Mr. Weir, working in this direction, has established 
his individual idiom of expression. This individuality 
is one sharply defined and easily recognizable. He 
pushes to the extreme the assumption of the ability of 
painting to express the indefinable poetry of Nature, 
opening for our enjoyment a dream-world full of secrets 
and possibilities. ‘The rocky covert, haunted by the 
woodland god, under the pale, glamorous, moonlit haze, 

carries an atmosphere of misty longing and _ peace. 
There is exquisite harmony between his dreamy, impres- 
sionable mood and the atmospheric color that awak- 
ens a haunting memory of things felt rather than seen. 
His concern is not so much with the outward aspect as 
with the mood of Nature, and he leaves the result to 
make its own appeal, knowing that it must ever remain 
uncomprehended by the crowd. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 


























“LANDSCAPE: PAN AND THE WOLF,” BY J. ALDEN WEIR 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 















































The Customs of 


an Irish County 


BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


CLE FDP ® OUTHE: AST in Ireland 
& Ce . . 
AY Y lies the County Wex- 
.) ford, a fair, serene sur- 
\, \ s face that covers rich 
kon ~@ treasury of the sorrow 
‘e — by and romance of the 
WO Ie 12 many different peoples 
w sm chose it for a home, fought to keep 
it, and died yearning and dispossessed, 
or triumphant but insecure. At first 
blush the county is like some fine per- 
sonality, inconspicuous from its very 
perfection of harmony. It lacks the bold 
headlands of the north and west of Ire- 
land, and the desolate loveliness of the 
bog. Its beauty has a softer, more in- 
sinuating quality; its lures get into one’s 
blood, and then one understands why the 
ancient peoples built their great raths 
and towers and churches on Wexford 
sod, and gave her a fierce and loving 
testimony of birth and living and death. 
The old peoples coming in from the 
sea to take Wexford must have been 
struck by its emphatic definition, its pos- 
sibilities as a theater for partisan war- 
fare. Its undulating’ surface, which 
measures in miles fifty by twenty-four, 
is checked on the east and the south by 
the sea. On the west stands Mount 
Leinster, which has always marked the 
boundary of the province, while north, 
to break the back of the winter winds, 
rise the Black Stairs mountains, the 
three sharp pinnacles of which are known 
as the Leaps of Ossian’s Greyhounds. 
Within, the beautiful river Slaney di- 
vides the land into two unequal parts. 
On the side of a well-wooded hill is the 
town of Wexford, which for untold cen- 
turies has stood to the fierce races who 
wooed the land as a symbol of their 
might. A thousand years ago the race 
then in power built a magnificent city 
wall to keep out all invaders, and ever 
since then the old streets of Wexford 
have been so narrow that two vehicles 
cannot pass without special arrange- 
ment. It was there that in the early 





days the great fair for all Leinster was 
held, when there was buying and selling, 
and sports and games, while the chiefs 
and brehons debated in council. It was 
there hundreds of years later that the 
gentlefolk had their town houses and the 
narrow streets echoed to them riding to 
the hunt or driving in their splendid 
coaches to the county balls. 

It was after the Anglo-Norman came 
that the face of Wexford took on its 
present appearance. Up to that time 
there had been old memorial stones and 
raths, and some forts and castles, but 
the stout new-comers meant that no one 
should take from them what they had 
taken from others, and as a farmer sows 
his seed, so they sowed Wexford with 
castles, forts, and abbeys. The county 
is divided into ten baronies, and in four 
of them alone there remain one hundred 
and twenty castles and towers. There 
are fifty-nine on a surface of less than 
sixty-three square miles. The castles 
were very heavily built, with thick 
masonry and deep windows. They were 
generally characterized by a single 
Square tower, at one corner of a square 
battlemented courtyard. From this 
tower a warden could see from two to 
six castles; a beacon signal could soon 
be spread. These homes could not be 

easily given to the flame, nor the flesh 
of the inhabitants to the eagles. 

And if there are many ruins about 
which any Wexford gossoon can tell you 
the legends, there are others of which 
nobody knows anything. One is per- 
haps driving along a road where the 
honeysuckle and wild roses are delicately 
struggling for mastery, and one sees sud- 
denly a square tower rising gaunt and 
high from a grazing-meadow. On ap- 
proaching, one sees the marks of the 
moat; one steps through the arched, 
open doorway and looks up at the roof- 
less structure. The stones rise higher 
and higher; the blue, serene sky shows 
above and through the deep, narrow 
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windows—and on the broken floor is 
tethered a cow, who gazes blankly at the 
intruder. Another case of usurpation, 
and no one can tell whose was the castle, 
and no one is concerned with the many 
centuries of living, quiet and stormy, 
which went on inside these walls. 

Old-fashioned people are apt to la- 
ment the past. There is always some 
one to say that Wexford has degen- 
erated. The landholder complains that, 
with the rents going down and the in- 
come tax rising, people of his class have 
much ado to keep going; that young 
men of good families are forced to emi- 
grate to America, like any gossoon who 
expects to work with his hands; that 
though the rents go down, the laborers 
and tenants who have always depended 
on the big house for certain supplies do 
so still. He will say that the farmers, 
since their rents have been lowered and 
they are buying land, are becoming so 
prosperous that they no longer have the 
old feudal feeling, but educate their chil- 
dren above themselves; that the com- 
mon people in general are no longer as 
respectful as they were, and that while 
home rule will ruin the country, still it 
would not be surprising if it came. 

The farmers say that home rule is 
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not going necessarily to be good for 
them, with the income tax increasing, 
and with England no longer helping with 
the rates, but that they dare not show 
their real feeling for fear of boycott from 
their laborers and the tradesmen. It is 
true that they may eat more nowadays 
than bacon and cabbage and potatoes; 
and they can have houses with tiled 
instead of thatched roofs. But look at 
the difficulty of getting laborers! Nowa- 
days a government board will build a 
poor man a cottage on an acre of ground 
for which he will pay a weekly rent of 
from eight pence to a shilling —neat 
little cottages without a taste of mud 
about them! When a laborer can live 
in a place like that, and has a child or 
two in America to send him home 
money, he is not going to work unless he 
feels like it; and his son will only work 
till he has earned enough money to buy 
a bicycle and a suit of new clothes with 
which to impress the girls. 

Until something less than a hundred 
years ago the inhabitants of Forth and of 
Bargy spoke a language different from 
that spoken in the rest of Wexford or in 
any other part of the country. It was 
a language that Chaucer and Spenser 
would have understood. ‘To this day 
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some of the old words still survive, such 
as “let” for “hindered,” “‘kennen” for 
“known,” “math” for ‘‘meadow,” 
“fash” for “‘shame,” “ractsome” for 
“fair,” “‘redesman” for “adviser,” 
“chour” for ‘“‘giant,” lewd” for 
“ashamed.” An angry person will still 
say, “I'll make gobbets of you!’ Other 
Wexford expressions, rarely to be heard 
in other parts of Ireland, are “re- 
negged,”” meaning “changed of mind”; 
““coknowsure” for a knowing person, 
“‘ramshogues” for “foolish stories,” 
““shandrumdandy” for “broken down,” 
“‘sharoose” for “ displeased.” 

Wexford conservatism further shows 
in the keeping up of many of the old 
customs. In some quarters the match- 
maker is still an important personage. 
He or she—usually an old bachelor or 
a spinster or widow—has a long memory 
for the marriageable girls and boys 
among the | yor sare of the county, 
and even of adjoining counties. The 
young people are not at first consulted; 
the parents of both are approached, 
and the talk is not at all of the in- 
clinations of those who are to marry, 
but of how much dower is to go with 
the and what the young man’s 
father will allow him. For all their 
warm hearts, the Irish are practical 


“ec 


girl, 
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enough; they have to be. There is 
plenty of innocent love-making which 
never leads to marriage, because the 
chances for a living in Ireland are jim- 
ited, and a couple must have a little 
degree of certainty about the future. 
Sometimes a young man cares so much 
for some particular girl that he breaks 
through custom and finds a way of mar- 
rying her. One youth of the barony 
Forth loved the daughter of a Wicklow 
farmer who had two hundred acres and 
corresponding high ideals for his daugh- 
ter. The youth had ten bare acres and 
a bare cottage. He appealed to the sym- 
pathies of his neighbors, who straight- 
way lent him cows and horses and sheep, 
carts and machines and furniture, so 
that when the Wicklow farmer came 
down to look over the claims of his pro- 
spective son-in-law, he saw such shining 
prosperity that he gladly yielded the 
daughter. 

But in general the parents are very 
keen about the settlements. More than 
once all negotiations have been stopped 
because one father would not set a heifer 
against the feather-bed of the other 
father. There are not, as in America, 
wide, hopeful horizons which promise 
sufficient heifers and feather-beds. ‘The 
young people, knowing this, are conter.c 
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to leave the settlement of their marriage 
to older heads. The story goes that 
once a hearty, managing dame of Wex- 


ford came out to the paddock where her 


daughter was milking the cow. Worn 
out with negotiations which had not 
been entirely to her advantage, she 
looked sourly at the girl, and remarked: 
“Well, Maureen, your banns ’Il be put 
up to-morrow. You'll be married in 
three weeks’ time.” 
“Who to, mother?” 
timidly. 
Upon which her mother 
“What’s that to you?” 
Doubtless Maureen’s family gave a 
great dinner, with the priest sitting at the 
head of the table, and, at the end of the 
meal, blessing and cutting the bride- 
cake, each guest giving him some money 
for taking a slice. Then dancing and 
drinking would follow far into the night, 
and perhaps the cost of this hospitality 
would cripple the bride’s family for a 
year. Nowadays, if young men or 
women do not like the marriages which 
have been arranged, they can borrow 
from sympathetic friends and slip away 
America. Almost invariably these 
practical marriages turn out well. The 
young people are pleased to be given 


asked Maureen, 


snapped, 


their own speck of land and their own 
little cottage; they are true to each 
other, and their habit of daily compan- 
ionship soon grows into a fine, deep 
devotion. 

The Wexford people have not given 
up the old custom of the brown shroud. 
When a Wexfordian is about to die he 
has brought to him from his own special 
chest this shroud of brown cloth, usually 
made by the nuns, and which has already 
been blessed by the priest. If he is so 
poor that he does not own one, a neigh- 
bor lends him the garment. If he is too 
near the end to put on the whole gar- 
ment, some one guides his arm into a 
sleeve and helps him hold a lighted can- 
dle while the prayers for the dying are 
said over him. In this way he hopes to 
escape the pains of purgatory. 

Almost equally impressive is the curse. 
An Irishman feels a wrong keenly, but 
it must go very deep indeed before he 
will put a curse upon one who has in- 
jured him. The harm wrought must 
have been so heavy that there is no 
remedy and no chance of personal retali- 
ation; the matter must lie in God’s 
hands, and Him the injured one invokes. 
He who has done the harm fears the 
curse, feeling it, at least temporarily, 
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almost as much as the man whom he has 
made suffer. One would not care to 
witness twice such a scene—the wronged 
person, trembling with emotion, on his 
knees on the green sod, calling down 
with passionate, vibrant voice this age- 
old curse upon another who cowers, 
who cannot but dread: 

“May the grass 
grow at your door 
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People. There aie many stories such as 
the one about John Fitz James, who 
dropped dead as he kissed his bride in 
the church, and for years the knowledge- 
able persons who are called fairy doctors 
tried to bring him back from fairyland, 
but they never succeeded, for his beauty 
was too great to be parted with. 
Sometimes a 
fairy changeling is 





and the fox build 
his nest on your 
hearthstone. May 
the light fade from 
your eyes, so that 
you never see 
what you love. 
May your own 
blood rise against 
you, and the 
sweetest drink 
you take be the 
bitterest cup of 
sorrow. May you 
die without bene- 
ht of clergy; may 
there be none to 
shed a tear at your 
grave, and may 
the _ hearthstone 
of hell be your 
best bed for ever!” 

There are some 
Wexford people 
who will tell you 
that the fairies 











put in the cradle 
in the place of a 
new-born child. 
He is to be rec- 
ognized because 
he is old-looking 
and ill to please, 
with wise, watch- 
ing eyes. Then 
a fairy doctor 
should be called 
in, who will fill 
a cup of oatmeal, 
and saying over 
it a prayer in 
Irish, and cover- 
ing it with a cloth, 
he will apply it to 
the back, heart, 
and sides of the 
changeling. If it 
be a fairy, half 
the meal disap- 
pears, and the rest 
is made into three 
small cakes, and 








went away when 
Parnell was thrust 
out of power, and 
that is the only 
thing for which they blame Parnell. 
The young people do not believe in 
fairies any more, but many of their 
elders do. They know that if the but- 
ter does not come they have done 
something to offend the Good Little 
People, such as throwing out water 
after sundown, or blessing themselves 
when they put their foot on a rath 
where fairies live, for these fear a 
blessing like red-hot iron. The old 
men and women, if they sneeze, say, 
““God between me and harm,” to keep 
the fairies from getting power over them. 
Any young man or woman who is very 
beautiful or is a good dancer, it is said, 
is liable to be stolen by the Good Little 
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baked for the 
mother to eat, one 
each morning. On 
the third morning 
the spell is broken, and the changeling 
goes back to fairyland, leaving the 
rightful child in its place. Sometimes 
these doctors give a prospective mother 
a pishogue, or charm, to keep the fai- 
ries out for the first nine days after the 
baby’s birth. 

Nowhere in Wexford could you find a 
laborer who would disturb a fairy rath, 
as the people call the old forts made 
by the prehistoric peoples. These round 
or square mounds often occupy a good 
many square yards of space, and the use 
of them is coveted by the landlords, who 
know this unused land is especially rich 
and do not like to see it wasted. But 
they cannot contend against the many 
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stories of men who dug into raths and 
were blinded by some sharp thing the 
fairies threw into their eyes, or who put 
down the spade and went home to 
sicken and die. It is not safe to work 
near land where the fairies have been 
offended. The Good Little People will 
never be dispossessed in Wexford. 
Many other superstitions still linger. 
People no longer light fires on May- 
day in the milking-yards and jump over 
them, afterward driving the cattle 
through the flame, following an old cus- 
tom which is supposed to have had some 
relation to the Druid fire-offerings to 
Baal. Even now some people watch 
their cattle carefully about May-time, 
or even inclose them in a paddock, for 
if any evil one were to milk a small por- 
tion in the name of the devil, there 
would be little butter for a_ twelve- 
month. People don’t like to meet a red- 
headed woman in the morning, for that 
betokens an ill journey. ‘They often 
count magpies, for one means sorrow; 
two, luck; three, a wedding; and four a 
death. It is said that the blood of a 
black cat’s tail, laid on a wound with a 


raven’s feather, will effect a cure, and 
that the milk of a white cow drawn by 
a maiden’s hand will ease heartache. 
Nine hairs plucked from the tail of 
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ae 


wild colt and bound the ninth day after 
birth around a baby’s ankle will make 
him sure and swift of foot. A hen that 
crows should be killed. The cock’s 
warnings should be heeded; if one rises 
early to start on a journey, and the 
cock crows, that means it will be unlucky 
to go so soon. One should never fill up 
an old well, because those who once drew 
water there will come back. It is bad 
luck to stumble in a graveyard or fall 
from a car at a funeral, and a mother 
should never go to the grave of her first 
child. Moreover, coffins should be un- 
screwed, so that the dead may rise easily 
on the last day. When an old proprietor 
dies, the birds and the bees always 
desert the place. The will-o’-the-wisp 
is the spirit of a man who was banished 
from heaven and hell because he had 
offended both God and the devil. It is 
well to have pity on a frog in the road, 
for once frogs were Christian people. 
On Shrove Tuesday they still practise 
pancake tossing in Wexford. The eldest 
daughter of the man of the house begins. 
Upon her success in tossing depends her 
luck for the year. If she fails to toss the 
pancake high in the air, and turn it 
neatly, she can have no chance of mar- 
riage for a twelvemonth. On St. 
Stephen’s Day, December 26th, in many 
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places in Wexford they still hunt the 
wren, because it was the bird which be- 
trayed Christ; they impale the little 
bodies on holly bushes. They keep 
many feast-days still; at Christmas and 
Easter time especially they have long 
holidays. In addition there is Twelfth 
Night, St. Bridget’s Day, St. Patrick’s 
Day, the Feast of the Invention of the 
Cross; St. John’s Day, when they still 
light fres on the hills; the Feast of St. 
Luke the Evangelist; the Feast of Our 
Lady, and St. Martin’s Day. And they 
still have “pattern days,” when they 
pray at the holy wells. 

The Wexford people, like all the Irish 
who live in the country, have marked 
spiritual qualities. Long, solitary hours 
of walking by the roads that lead to the 
sea, and past their many empty towers 
and castles, eloquent of other years and 








other men—gone, who knows whither? 

have brought them near to unseen 
powers, religious and traditional. They 
are as often silent as talkative when they 
sit about their hearth at night. 

“Ah, then,” says old Mogue, the 
“dark fiddler,” perhaps a descendant of 
one of the old bards so reverenced by 
the Wexford people, “‘you are asking 
me why I smile, sitting by my lone in the 
doorway, with only the warmth of the 
sun on my face to tell me there is light 
at all. I am smiling because I heard a 
lovely thing—the voice of our blessed 
Lord’s mother. Grander it was than 
the whispering of the Little People | 
hear sometimes back beyond in the 
rath.” 

All the inhabitants have a deep love 
for their home. It is perhaps because 
their ancestors fought so hercely for 
every rod of the land that their 
descendants are loath to leave 





————— 








their country. The scenes when 
our emigrant says farewell to 
his home and his neighbors 
are distressing in the extreme. 
Sometimes, indeed, the call of 
the sod is too strong for the 
prospective exile. 

“Your Michael didn’t go to 
America, then, Mrs. Murphy?” 
a woman is asked whose son 
had a ticket for New York. 

“Ah no, ma’am; the yellow 
clay held his feet, and his 
mother’s milk got about his 
heart, and he couldn’t go.” 

Michael gives various un- 
sentimental reasons why he 
remained, but he finally says, 
“Sure, I couldn’t l’ave my 
mother alone with a long, soft 
family to bring up; and her 
heart was in me, and sure it’s 
hard to draw the heart of a 
woman back.” 

“Ah, well,” says Mrs. Mur- 
phy, with vague religious 
flavor in her tone, “there’s 
many a thing falls out be- 
tween the milking of the cow 
and the print of butter com- 
ing to the table.” 

But the Wexford people 
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are not all compact of ten- 
derness and spirituality. 
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They are many-sided. At their markets, 
when they are haggling about prices, 
they show the most perfect acting of in- 
dignation, despair, surprise, and scorn 
when they are merely trying to over- 
reach their neighbors. They have keen, 
hard heads and long memories. When 
in an expressive mood, they can talk 
by the hour on all sorts of subjects, from 
folk-lore two thousand years old to the 
current local affairs of the parish, and 
their talk reveals shrewd observation 
and a high, critical faculty, sarcastic 
humor, exaggeration, and even personal 
attack. Let half a dozen of them meet 
a the fire after a nipping day, with 

slight grievance against some neigh- 
he who has offended by having secured 
a widely desired appointment from the 
county council, and the fortunate lis- 
tener will hear some vivid remarks. 
They don’t mean what they say, and 
they would do any amount of kindness 
for the neighbor, but they cannot resist 
giving play to their tongues. 

‘I saw Tim Dugan coming up the 
street just now,” says one. “He was 
not drunk, but he had drink taken, and 
he had a face on him would frighten a 
horse from its fodder.” 

‘Is it that murderer?” asks a listener, 
though every one knows Tim Dugan 





has never been suspected of murder. 
“Sure, he’d not stir a finger to lift a red 
herrin’ off a gridiron, but he’d ask your- 
self to lift the rock of Gibraltar.” 

“Ah,” puts in a third speaker, with 
mock sympathy, “sure the poor crather 
spends his strength running about giv- 
ing advice to his neighbors. He’s so 
generous with his absence from his own 
held that he’s out of his gates twenty 
times for once he comes in. And | 
wouldn’t Say he tosses his little finger 
too high [dri sure he never 
drinks except when he’s alone or with 
a friend.” 

This is appreciated, and then some 
one says: 

“T’d not be after calling him a liar, 
exactly. Sure, he was complimenting 
Mr. Carew on the “speech he made, and 
says Mr. Carew, ‘Tell me, then, Tim, 
what part of it did you like best?” And 
says me bold Tim, ‘Sure, it wasn’t a 
particular part, so to speak, but your 
perservarance, the way you went over 
it and over it.’” 

After the laughter subsides, the same 
man continues:. “That one, if he was 
courting, would tie many a knot with his 
tongue he couldn’t untie with his teeth, 
and if he had to follow the track of his 
own words, it’s a grand hunt he’d give 
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himself. I’m thinking 
for his wife he’s single.” 

“Sure,” answers a former speaker, 
“I’m thinking marriage is on his mind. 
For says I to him, thinking I'd incense 
him into a little law, him being so above 
himself with his new office, says I to him, 
‘Tim, what is the penalty for bigamy?’ 
and he says back to me, ‘Two mothers- 
in-law.’”’ 

Nor are smuggling stories lacking, the 
favorite one being about a fine old land- 
holder of Barony Forth with more en- 
terprise than money. He and his de- 
voted tenantry decided to cheat the 
excise. He got a ship, and began a 
trade with Holland in tobacco and gin. 
When his ship would arrive at night on 
the Wexford coast he would go out with 
a trusty man or two to meet it in a small 
boat, some of his tenants guarding the 
store with stones in their hands to repel 
all intruders. Others were standing in 
their peat-carts, ready to carry away the 
merchandise. The landlord, once the 
wares were landed, stood on an up- 
turned cart and sold on the spot to likely 
peasants, who, in their turn, would dis- 
pose of the tobacco and liquor to dealers 
The authori- 


*tis a fine thing 


throughout the county. 
ties made the greatest efforts to trap 
this business-like gentleman, but he was 


never caught. ‘They searched every- 
body who came off his place except the 
people in the funeral processions, who 
bore coffins full of tobacco, the new- 
comers carrying loads under their cloaks. 
On the occasion when the gaugers 
stormed the cottages of the peasants 
they found the whole community ap- 
parently ill with smallpox, and they fled, 
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leaving the landlord to make prosperity 
for himself and his tenants. 

But despite old stories, Wexford is 
ceasing to live in the past. Looking out 
of some old window in Wexford town, 
it might not seem so, as one sees the 
irregular sky-lines, made of drooping 
roofs and sagging chimneys, and, beyond, 
the broken towers on seacoast and hill, 
while near by the little gardens creep 
inside walls, whence the stones and mor- 
tar are falling. About the town, in such 
a glance, there seems an air of crumbling 
decay. It is almost as if the people 
inside are holding together their narrow, 
bleak-faced old houses. ‘The little alleys 
and streets shrink together, as if it were 
of no use to go very far, as if it would 
be safer to stop inside those bounds still 
marked by the ruins of the great Danish 
wall of Wexford. Down on the quay 
—on that long, well-built water-front 
where the ships used to anchor—there 
seems at first glance again an atmosphere 
of decay. An old hulk lies in a water- 
nook. A few aged men talk in couples— 
their work, too, past. But then, it 1s seen 
that the old men are not merely idle; 
they are waiting for something. A little 
sloop comes in and begins unloading. 
A boat puts up a sail and scuds across 
the wide breast of the river Slaney. 
Over the long Wexford bridge above the 
green waters pass the young men and 
women, going to and from their work in 
Wexford town. In those young faces 
there is no sign of crumbling age, no 
looking backward. It is they who put 
life in the old sagging houses; it is their 
hope and spirit that goes marching up 
and down the narrow, twisting streets. 





Patricia, 


A STORY IN 


BY MARGARET 


=< PROIRS. YARNELL was 
rs, playing a very astute 
\\ / game. She read clearly 
V9 all Bob Chamberlain’s 

@ boyish doubts and fears 
~ yy as to his worthiness, 
Suaaé and knew that she had 
only to lower her walls a little to bring 
him leaping across to her. But she did 
not underestimate the strength of the 
forces that would be brought to bear 
upon him in that trying period between 
betrothal and marriage, and she wished 
to make sure of her power to hold him 
against any inducements to leap back 
over those lowered walls before escape 
should be impossible. ‘To this end noth- 
ing could be more effective than a little 
active rivalry—and what rivalry more 





effective than that of a middle-aged and 
attractive diplomat? 
On the other hand, Mrs. Fairweather, 


a pretty, faded, worldly woman, al- 
though cherishing no sentimental preju- 
dices against marriage for revenue only, 
felt strongly that for a woman of Elise 
Yarnell’s age to risk yoking herself with 
a boy of twenty-four would be too peril- 
ous a venture, even with the Chamberlain 
fortune to lubricate the wheels of their 
apple-cart. Therefore she hoped Blais- 
dell’s eagerness to see her guest might 
augur the renewal of an early attach- 
ment, and an opportunity for Elise to 
make a more suitable marriage—an im- 
pression Mrs. Yarnell would have been 
the last to dispel, even had there been 
no undeclared suitor whose chains it 
might rivet. 

Consequently, when the American 
Minister to Uruguay and Paraguay ar- 
rived at Fairweather Hill, he was re- 
ceived with timbrel and dances and high- 
sounding cymbals by his hostess, with 
coy cordiality by the engaging widow, 
and with a chastened and rapidly dimin- 
ishing enthusiasm by young Chamber- 
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Angel-at-Large 


PARTS—II 
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lain, who from the moment of the diplo- 
mat’s arrival found himself inexplicably 
but quite definitely occupying the posi- 
tion of cup-bearer at the feast, a service 
for which he had less and less relish. 

All that afternoon Blaisdell looked 
and listened in vain for any sign of the 
angel-at-large, and when Mrs. Fair- 
weather tried at frequent intervals and 
by various means to win from him an 
assurance that he would remain with 
them at least a week, he temporized, 
pleading that official duties might call 
him away at any moment. As he said 
these things, however, he invariably 
looked at Mrs. Yarnell, who as invari- 
ably assumed an elaborately unconscious 
expression, whereupon the elder woman 
astutely told herself that those two 
thought they were being very artful, but 
they need not try to deceive her. 

By night, when she gave an impromp- 
tu dinner dance in the minister’s honor, 
Mrs. Fairweather was sufficiently sure of 
her conclusions to confide them to sev- 
eral friends. Before the evening was 
over her guests were smilingly intimat- 
ing to one another that the widow had 
more than one string to her bow after 
all, and the men were laying bets as to 
whether maturity, moderate means, and 
a distinguished position would win out 
against callow youth and a large fortune, 
with odds in favor of the fortune. When, 
however, it was skeptically suggested to 
Mrs. Fairweather that Blaisdell might 
have no more serious intention than to 
renew his acquaintance with an old 
friend, she demolished doubt with logic. 

“What else could have brought him 
flying out here in that precipitate fash- 
ion? It’s an old affair—and there must 
be some good reason why so attractive 
a man is still a bachelor. He’d never 
heard that she was a widow until just 
before he telephoned yesterday after- 
noon, and he broke any number of im- 
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portant engagements to come out here 
this morning. No merely friendly inter- 
est accounts for that, you know—espe- 
cially in a man of his position!” 

Rumors of this even reached Mrs. 
Chamberlain by telephone, through in- 
terested friends, and she immediately 
called up Mrs. Fairweather, obtaining 
her promise to bring her guests over to 
High Haven for tennis and luncheon the 
following day. ‘That night, for the first 
time since the beginning of Mrs. Yar- 
nell’s campaign, Bob’s mother closed 
her eyes with something approaching 
thanksgiving and a glimmer of hope. 
Not so her son, who spent the evening 
vainly trying to extricate himself from 
the position in which he was placed and 
skilfully held by the diplomat’s entirely 
courteous and friendly assumption that 
the younger man was very young indeed. 
Bob drove furiously home in the small 
hours, raging, sore at heart, and more 
than ever determined to prove his man- 
hood in the eyes of his beloved. 

He was also determined that he would 
sO arrange matters the next morning 
that Elise should be his partner at ten- 
nis, leaving the minister to play with 
whomever else his mother might have 
invited. Great was his consternation, 
therefore, when he lounged down-stairs 
just before the hour set for the game, to 
learn that there would be only four 
players, the other being Janet Howard, 
the fifteen-year-old daughter of their 
neighbor, the ‘“‘water-power wizard.” 
He was still hotly accusing his mother of 
stacking the cards—assuring her that if 
Blaisdell chose to stand for that kid as a 
partner, well and good, but as for him, 
he wouldn’t, and she needn't try to make 
him—when the arrival of the party from 
Fairweather Hill put an end to the dis- 
cussion. 

High Haven was remarkable for its 
many fine trees, and the tennis-courts 
had been laid out near one of the largest, 
beneath the spreading branches of which 
non-combatants took their ease in gaily 
cushioned chairs while watching the 
games. To this inviting spot the Cham- 
berlains had escorted their guests when 
Janet exclaimed: 

“( Ih, Bob, did you see the a él 

“*Monoplane? Where? When?” Blais- 


dell demanded. 
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“This morning—about an hour ago. 
There were two people in it, and they 
circled around here quite awhile.”’ 

“Somebody from Mineola, | sup- 
pose,” Chamberlain explained. “We of- 
ten see them. Great sport! I’m going 
in for it.” 

““Now, Rob!” his mother fretted. “You 
know the one thing I ask of you is not 
to by ike up aviation! It’s so d: ange rous!”’ 

“Sorry, but I can’t always be a per- 
fect lady, even to please you, mums. 
Come on; let’s get some action! Elise, 
shall we do up these people?” 

But again Mrs. Chamberlain inter- 
posed. “‘Now, Rob! It’s probably a 
long time since the minister’s had Mrs. 
Yarnell as his partner, and you and 
Janet play together beautifully.” 

“That sounds like an excellent ar- 
rangement,” the diplomat approved. 
“You're probably in practice, Chamber- 
lain, but Mrs. Yarnell will be indulgent 
to mé as an old friend. I can ask her to 
accept defeat with better grace than | 
can impose it on Miss Janet here. Do 
you remember the back-hand stroke | 
taught you once, Elise?” 

She said she had thought of him every 
time she had used it since, whereat Bob 
sent a ball spinning across the court 
with a savage cut, and feigned not to 
hear when she asked him to fetch her 
racket from the table under the tree. 
After they had played two furious sets, 
in which Blaisdell gave no indication of 
needing indulgence, Mrs. Chamberlain 
insisted that they must rest and cool off 
before beginning the third. They were 
lounging under the tree and the minister 
was telling an amusing story, when he 
broke off, asking sharply: 

“What's that?” 

“Aeroplane,” somebody said, and 
they all looked up. 

** Jove!” shouted Chamberlain, spring- 
ing to his feet. “It’s right on us! Run! 
Run!” He pulled his mother and Mrs. 
Fairweather out of their chairs, and they 
scurried away as Blaisdell, making a 
megaphone of his hands, roared a warn- 
ing to the occupants of the flying car. 

“Look out there! Look out!” 

Elise clasped appealing fingers on 
Bob’s arm, and he ran with her down the 
path toward the house. Janet, shriek- 
ing, fled across the courts. But Blaisdell 
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stood transfixed and staring, while the 
monoplane swept on toward the catas- 
trophe he had so lightly planned. 

The machine struck and settled in the 
broad top of the tree, which swayed and 
shivered, dropping a crackling shower of 
leaves and twigs about him. With an 
ejaculation he ran a few steps and held 
up his arms as a slender, khaki-clad fig- 
ure broke through the leafy thatch, 
clinging for a moment to the yielding 
upper branches, apparently half-con- 
scious and struggling for a foothold. 
Then it dropped into the crotch of one 
of the high limbs, where it lodged pre- 
cariously, inert and limp. 

“Patty! Oh, Patty!” he gasped, not 
realizing that he spoke. He dragged a 
chair under the lowest bough, swung 
himself into the tree, and climbed rap- 
idly toward that relaxed figure, huskily 
reiterating: “‘Patty! Are you hurt? 
Patty!” 

As this repetition of her name reached 
her, her drooping lids ope ‘ned a little and 
then popped wide, disclosing very bright, 
ale rt, astonished eyes. 

Good heavens!” she ejaculated, look- 
ing down at him. “You go back!” 

Instead, he found a firm footing on the 
branch beneath her, and reached up to 
lift her from the higher one over which 
she still hung lifelessly, exclaiming: 

‘How could you be so foolish? You’re 
hurt!” 

“I’m not, you idiot!” she wrathfully 
whispered. “‘ Will you go back? Where’s 
Bob?” 

“Oh, Mr. Blaisdell!” called Janet, who 
had ventured near enough to see them 
indistinctly up among the leaves. At 
the first sound of her voice Patricia’s 
eyes closed again. ‘“‘is he killed?” 

“No,” was the curt response. “Tell 
somebody to bring a ladder.” 

“Have you got him? Is he hurt?” 

“| don’t know. Don’t stand chatter- 
ing! Get that ladder!” 

Janet ran toward the house, crying: 
“A ladder! He wants a ladder!’ and 
Patricia opened her eyes, demanding, in 
a wrathful whisper: 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Saving your life.” A glimmering 
smile relaxed his drawn features a little. 

“You sha’n’t!” 

“But I have!” 


“Mr. Blaisdell, is he badly hurt?” 
whimpered Mrs. Chamberlain, from the 
edge of the tennis-court where she and 
Mrs. Fairweather were clinging together 
and trembling. 

“T think not; but you ladies had bet- 
ter keep back,” he called. “You can’t 
help at present, and this infernal thing 
overhead may come down any minute.” 
Whereupon the two women retired pre- 
cipitately. 

“Cheat!” breathed Patricia, hotly, 
trying to wriggle out of his firm clasp. 

“Careful! They're all watching,” he 
whispered. ‘How could you be so reck- 
less? You might have killed yourself!” 

“Stop that! Let me alone!” she pro- 
tested, as he prepared to lift her. 
“Where is Bob Chamberlain?” 

“Steady! You're getting pretty ac- 
tive, aren't you? Mustn’t recover too 
rapidly from such a dead faint,” he 
warned, with amusement. 

“Hey, there!” Bob was heard shout- 
ing in the distance. 

“Hullo!” the minister replied. Pa- 
tricia, who was still resisting his efforts 
to change her position, promptly col- 
lapsed on his shoulder, to his huge enjoy- 
ment, and he seized the moment to lift 
her off her branch and wrap one arm 
firmly about her. 

“Anybody hurt?” called Bob. 

“Can't tell yet. Hope not. Just be- 
ginning to revive.”’ Blaisdell stepped 
carefully down to a larger branch, upon 
which he seated his apparently uncon- 
scious charge, propped her firmly against 
the trunk of the tree, and sat beside her, 
supporting her with an encircling arm. 
“Keep everybody back, Chamberlain. 
I can manage all right.””, Without turn- 
ing her head, Patricia treated him to a 
baleful glare, and he chuckled. 

“*Mothe r! For Pete’s sake, somebody 
come here!’ Bob entre ated. “Elise has 
sprained her ankle.’ 

Mrs. Chamberlain and her friend 
again approached, timorously, and again 
the minister warned them off. 

“Better go around the other way, 
ladies. Give this thing a wide berth. It 
may slide off any time!” 

“But you!” twittered. Mrs. Fair- 
weather. ‘You're in such danger!” 

“We're pretty safe against the trunk 
here, but the rest of you keep away.” 
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They were not slow to act upon this 
advice, and hurried off, Mrs. Fair- 
weather ejaculating: “‘What heroism! 
What wonderful heroism!’ When they 
were out of sight, Patricia backed up 
against the tree-trunk, withdrawing her- 
self as far as possible from contact with 
her rescuer, and remarked: 

“Well, my word!” 

“All right, Miss Carlyle?” 
cautious voice overhead. 

“What? Oh yes—yes, 
right.” 

“Who's that?” 
with startled eyes. 

“My mechanic.” 

“ But—but that’s a woman!” 

“Of course!’ was the laconic 
“All firm, Kate? No danger?” 

“Sure! Safe as safe! Prettiest land- 
ing I ever saw!” 

“Look here!’ Blaisdell burst forth. 
““Haven’t you a man with you?” 

“A man?” Patricia repeated. “Why 
should | have a man with me?” 

“Does Ned Davenport let you go out 
in that devilish thing without a man?” 

““My good sir, would you have me 
travel for a week with one?” she in- 
quired. ‘And in any event, what has 
Ned to do with it?” Even as she uttered 
the words she unexpectedly toppled 
against him, nearly tipping him off the 
branch 

“Patty! Patty, you are hurt!” he ex- 
claimed, before he, too, caught sight of 
Bob running toward them under the 
trees. “Oh, I see!” he said, laughing. 
“You imp!” 

“Can I help you, Blaisdell?” 
called, as he drew near. 

“Yes. Get some brandy,” com- 
manded the other. “Quickly, please.” 

Bob came under the tree and looked 
up, asking, “Think he’s badly hurt?” 
Then he stared. “Jove! Is that a 
woman?” 

that 


“ Yes. 


asked 
Kate, all 


Blaisdell demanded, 


retort. 


Bob 


brandy,” 


Hurry up 
snapped the minister, feigning great so- 
licitude for the girl in his arms, who im- 
mediately developed symptoms of re- 


turning consciousness. “And water. 
Pitcher of water.” 

But Patty, her head still on Blaisdell’s 
shoulder, chose this moment to unveil 
her lovely eyes and regard the big, good- 
looking young fellow staring up at her. 
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** Jove!” he said again. “She’s coming 
to!” 

“Is she? Well, you hustle along for 
that brandy,” advised the elder man, 
whereat she lifted her head and turned 
her slow gaze upon him. 

“Oh!” she faltered. ‘‘I—I fell, didn’t 
I? So sorry! Is this your tree?” 

“You bet it isn’t!’ Bob informed her. 
“It’s my tree. i 

“Ts it?” She smiled down at him 
faintly. “It’s a very nice tree. So—so 
hospitable!’ She stretched out her 
hands to Chamberlain, asking, ‘Could 
you take me down, please?” 

“Sure!” Straightway he swung him- 
self up to the lower bough, but Blaisdell 
tightened his arm about the girl and 
drew her back, as he counseled, sooth- 
ingly: 

‘Better not. Not just yet. Hurry 
that brandy, C hamberlain. She'll faint 
again in a minute. 

“No, | won’t! I want to get down!” 
she insisted, more imperiously, and Bob, 
holding up ready arms to take her, 
echoed: 

“She wants to get down!” 

“Steady! Steady!’’—still that sooth- 
ing tone, in the possessive authority of 
which Bob vaguely heard a challenge, 
but which to Patricia was full of smooth 
mockery. ‘‘She’s revived several times 
and gone clear off again when she moved. 
Better be quiet a little longer.” 

“No; give her to me.” Bob was im- 
perious now. “We can get her down all 
right, and she may be hurt.” 

“She doesn’t seem to be—in pain, 
exactly.” Blaisdell smiled down at her 
quizzically, adding, with enjoyment: 
* All she néeds is a stimulant. Oh, by 
the way,” he suggested, as Bob dropped 
to the ground, ‘‘there’s another woman 
up there. You might come back and 
help get her down. Janet’s gone for a 
ladder.” 

“All right.” Bob ran toward the 
house, angrily muttering: “Just my 
darn luck! He’s gone and hogged the 
whole show again! I never even had a 
look-in! Heroism! Huh! Anybody 
could have done that!” 

After one eloquent glance at Blaisdell, 
whose eyes alone betrayed his humor, 
Patricia commanded, “ Kate!” 

“Yes, Miss Carlyle?” 
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“Come down.” 

“No, no!” countermanded Blaisdell. 
“Stay where you are. The ladder will be 
here presently.” 

“You hear, Kate? Come down.” 

“Coming, Miss Carlyle.’ 

“Then let me help you.” The min- 
ister scrambled to his feet and began to 
climb toward the figure already rustling 
the upper branches. 

“Me?” The girl laughed, descending 
rapidly and surely. “Thank you, sir; 


don’t trouble. I’m just as near a mon- 
key as any man—when I’m dressed for 


Patricia had seized the opportunity, 
while his attention was diverted, to 
swing herself out of the tree, and now 
stood, erect and trim in her khaki cos- 
tume, watching his vain attempts to 
help her nimble maid. 

Somewhat discomfited, he finally 
dropped beside her, twitching his clothes 
into shape and remonstrating: “You'd 
have let Chamberlain help you. Why 
won’t you let me?” 

“Why should I pretend helplessness to 
flatter your vanity?”’ she asked, lightly. 

‘Offer me help I really need, Billy, and 
I'll accept it very gratefully. Any dam- 
age, Kate?’ When she learned that the 
only visible injury to the monoplane 
consisted of a hole or two punched in the 
canvas, and that the machine could 
probably be brought down without 
much difficulty, she despatched the 
woman for ropes and assistance, and 
then turned a searching eye upon Blais- 
dell, suggesting: ‘‘Now perhaps you'll 
be good enough to explain this?” 

“With pleasure. Mrs. Fairweather 
kindly invited me down to meet my old 
friend Mrs. Yarnell—and I came.” 

“You deliberately blocked .my 
scheme!” 

“T had an impression that this life- 
saving business was my scheme,” he re- 
minded her, “and a fool scheme it was, 
too!” 

“Is this your idea of fair play? Of 
loyalty?” 

“Why not? I’m willing to admit, in 
confidence—to you, ” with an air of en- 
gaging candor, “that the visit to Elise 
was more or less a ruse.” 

“Are you, indeed!” 

“More or less. Of course, I’m very 
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fond of Elise. You'll find her charming. 
But if the whole truth were known, | 
suppose I really came to be a barrier.” 

“To be a what?” 

“Tm Bill the Barrier.” He nodded at 
her, reassuringly. “You said you ex- 
pected to erect a few barricades, and | 
thought I’d save you that trouble. I 
came to be one.” 

“Well, you succeeded!” 

“T feel that I’ve not entirely failed,” 
he modestly acknowledged. ‘And if 
that youngster attempts to climb over 
me, I’m prepared to give him some 
lively exercise.” 

“You don’t mean—” she broke off in 
amazement. “You’re not planning to 
stay here!” 

“Well, that depends. I hope not, but 
—it depends.” 

“On what?” 

“On the length of the game,” he told 
her, slowly. “I’m going to see it 
through.” 

At this moment Bob appeared in the 
distance, carrying a water-bottle in one 
hand and a decanter of brandy in the 
other. A servant behind brought glasses 
and various restoratives, and Mrs. 
Chamberlain hurried in the rear. 

Patricia spoke quickly, under her 
breath: “You find this very humorous, 
don’t you? Amusing!” 

“Do I?” He regarded her steadily. 
‘Are you sure I do?” 

“You think it’s all absurd and ridicu- 
lous,” she continued, not heeding him. 
“But please try to understand that I’m 
serious about it. I laughed, of course, 
when we planned it, but underneath I’m 
quite serious. I promised Ned—and it’s 
worth doing. It appeals to me.” 

“My dear girl, it may be a sweet, 
generous, lofty ideal you’re following, 
but it’s utterly fantastic. It can’t be 
realized.” 

“It can be realized!” she retorted. 
“In any case, there’s no occasion for you 
to interfere.” 

“T was protecting you to the best of 
my ability,” he offered, with specious 
meekness. 

“Protecting me from what, pray?” 

“From yourself, my dear child, and 
your own ill-considered impulses.” 

“Tf you’d protected me from yourself 
and your wholly unconsidered impulses, 
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it would have been more to the point! 
Anyway, what is it to you? Keep out 
of it!” 

“*That’s impossible, you see,” he mur- 
mured, “because I’m already in it. And 
I feel a growing conviction that I’m in it 
to stay.” To this she vouchsafed only a 
withering glance before she turned, an 
indignant flush still tingeing her cheeks, 
and called to Bob, now quite near: 

“I’m so sorry to have made so much 
trouble!” 

“You're better, then? Bully!” 
claimed. ‘ You’re looking fine!” 

“T’m quite all right now, thanks. I’m 
afraid I frightened you terribly!’ she 
added, glancing toward his mother, who 
now joined them, panting. 

“Indeed you did! I’m all upset yet. 
But I wouldn’t have gone away and left 
you if I’d known you weren’t a man.’ 
Mrs. Chamberlain gazed with obvious 
disapproval at Patricia and her costume. 
“It never occurred to me any woman 
would be flying around like that! 
Weren’t you hurt at all?’ Her manner 


he ex- 


indicated that if this adventurous young 
person had escaped physical injury, jus- 


tice had miscarried, and Bob made haste 
to interpose with conventional phrases. 

“This is my mother, Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, Miss—er—” 

Miss Carlyle,” Blaisdell supplied. 

“I’m awfully sorry to have given you 
such a shock, Mrs. Chamberlain,” the 
girl deplored, her manner a winning ad- 
mixture of grace and penitence. “It 
was stupid of me! Do please forgive 
me!”’ 

“You had the worst of it,”’ said Bob. 
“T suppose it’s too late to present Mr. 
Blaisdell? He’s probably introduced 
himself.” 

“I have,” the diplomat admitted; 
whereupon Miss Carlyle fixed upon him 
a clear glance, calmly stating: 

“He didn’t need to. We're 
friends.” 

“What? Really?’ 
puzzled. ‘“‘But—you 
know him!” 

“Well, he was the last person in the 
world I expected to see,” she explained, 
truthfully, “and just at first | was a 
bit dazed. Besides, it was years ago 
that we knew each other—when we 
both lived in Detroit.” 


old 


Chamberlain was 
didn’t seem to 
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Mrs. Chamberlain took the bait at 
once. “In Detroit!” she cried. “ Are 
you from Detroit? I wonder whether 
you ever knew my cousin, Ned Daven- 
port, there?’ She spoke to Blaisdell, 
but it was Patricia who replied: 

“Oh yes! Is he your cousin? I know 
the Davenports rather well.” 

“Indeed?” The response was uncer- 
tain. Bob’s mother had already classi- 
fied the girl in her own mind as a ques- 
tionable person of spectacular tastes, and 
this nonchalant claim of acquaintance 
with perfectly reputable, conventional 
members of her own family was discon- 
certing. ‘‘Do you know him, too, Mr. 
Blaisdell?” 

“T used to know him very well indeed, 
but [’ve been away too much to see him 
often of late years. As a matter of fact, 
Patty, I think the last time we met was 
at the Davenports’. Wasn’t it?” 

“Was it?” she returned, thoughtfully. 

All this put rather a different face 
upon the situation from Mrs. Chamber- 
lain’s point of view, and she invited 
Patricia to join her informal luncheon 
party with less reluctance than she 
would otherwise have felt. The girl’s 
laughing protest that she was not dressed 
for the drawing-room was overruled by 
the men, who argued that her aviating 
costume was quite as formal as their 
tennis flannels, and eventually they all 
strolled over to the house, where Pa- 
tricia was presented to the assembled 
guests, among whom were Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard and several other neighbors. 
Mrs. Yarnell was missing, but it was ex- 
plained that her ankle had proved to be 
only slightly strained, after all, and that 
she would join them presently. 

“And you really came through that 
awful accident quite unscathed?” Mrs. 
Fairweather marveled. 

“Quite,” Patricia assured her, smiling. 

“Thanks, I’m sure, to Mr. Blaisdell! 
A hero’s wreath, Mr. Minister, in addi- 
tion to the laurels you already wear!” 

“You give me too much honor. I 
really did nothing,” he deprecated, while 
Bob glowered. 

“Oh, listen to the man! He was won- 
derful—standing there so calmly waiting 
for the crash, while we cowards all ran 
away! I thought he’d be killed!” 

t must have seemed much worse 
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than it was,” Patricia said, with her can- 
did smile. ‘“‘There really wasn’t the 
least danger. I stupidly lost my bear- 
ings, and the big tennis-courts here 
looked as if this might be the Country 
Club. There’s no very good place to 
land—we can’t always be perfectly exact 
in volplaning — and when I found I 
wasn’t going to make that little patch of 
lawn out there, I took the tree. Rather 
nicely, if I may say so.” 

“Intentionally ?”” asked Bob, as- 
tounded. 

“Why, surely! I didn’t want to risk 
colliding with something and smashing 
my plane. But when I stepped out, | 
missed my footing, somehow. Perhaps a 
branch broke. Anyway, I fell, and I sup- 
pose I must have struck something that 
stunned me for a moment. That’s all. 
I’m sorry to deprive you of that wreath,” 
she smiled in friendly fashion at Blais- 
dell, across the veranda, “‘but I cannot 
tell a lie.” 

“Sincerity was always your crowning 
virtue,” he mentioned, laughing a little. 

“As generosity was yours,” she re- 
turned. 

At this point Mrs. Yarnell made her 
appearance on the veranda, exquisitely 
coifed and tailored, and limping ever so 
slightly. Several of the party moved 
toward her with sympathetic questions, 
among them Blaisdell. Bob, leaning 
against the rail on the opposite side of 
the group, straightened up alertly, but 
before he could take a step Patricia ex- 
claimed, softly: 

“Oh, what a good-looking woman! 
Who is she?” 

“Elise Yarnell?” His assumption of 
carelessness by no means disguised the 
quick glow in his eyes. “She’s a widow, 
staying at Fairweather Hill. She is 
good-looking, isn’t she?” 

“T should think you’d all be crazy 
about her,” she declared, youthfully, 
and he, laughing and flushing slightly, 
acknowledged: 

““Well—some people are—rather. I 
haven’t known her very long, but she 
and your friend the minister are old 

pals,” he added, his face darkening a 
oersd , He plays a corking game of 
tennis.’ 

“He always did. We used to play to- 
gether a lot. I wonder whether he goes 
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in at all for aviation?’ was her next 
move. ‘You do?” 

““N-no, I haven’t—yet. I’m going to 
take it up, though.’ 

“Oh, you must! It’s wonderful sport! 
I’m sorry my plane’s temporarily out of 
commission, Dut perhaps my mechanic 
will get it in shape so I can take you up 
this afternoon before I leave. That is— 
would you trust my driving?’ 

“Try me! Gee! I wish you lived near 
here. Oh, by Jove!” A germinating 
idea suddenly took form, and he per- 
ceived it to be of Machiavellian subtlety. 
“I say, you don’ t have to go back right 
away, do you? Why can’t you stay 
down a few days?” 

ce | - 

“Sure! Why not? There'd be four of 
us then—you and Blaisdell, and—oh, 
bully scheme! Hey, mums!” he called, 
heedless of Patricia’s laughing dissent. 

Mrs. Chamberlain had been sum- 
moned to the telephone, but by the time 
her son allowed her to take up the re- 
ceiver, she was, if possible, more per- 
turbed than ever, and it seemed to her 
little less than providential that Daven- 
port should have chosen that particular 
moment to call her up, ostensibly to 
inquire whether the situation between 
Bob and the widow had improved at all. 
Fortunately she could not see the grin 
with which he listened to her disjointed 
account of Patricia’s amazing exploit, 
and his expressions of surprise sounded 
entirely sincere. At the first mention of 
Blaisdell’s name, however, he uttered a 
sharp ejaculation, followed by rapid 
questions concerning the diplomat, the 
time of his arrival, and his plans. When 
she told him, as a crowning calamity, of 
Bob’s insistence that she must invite 
Patty to stay at High Haven, he re- 
turned: 

“Well, that’s a perfectly good scheme! 
You do it!” 

“But—Ned!” 

“No buts about it! If the kid’s that 
much interested in Patty already, you 
keep her there as long as she’ll stay!” 

“But suppose she tries to marry him?” 

“She won’t! Don’t worry.” 

“But if she should? A girl of that 
sort!” 

“Of what sort?” The wire vibrated 
to a warning note. ‘Don’t make any 
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mistake about Patricia Carlyle, Cousin 
Julia. Bob may be a lucky kid, but he’s 
not that lucky! She won’t marry him. 
And you can’t be too cordial to her. 
She’s all right in every way—and a brick, 
besides!” 

““But—Ned!” wailed Bob’s distracted 
parent. “She'll be sure to get him inter- 
ested in aviation!” 

“All right! Let him marry the Yar- 
nell woman, then.” 

“No, no! But Mr. Blaisdell’s so de- 
voted to her—and he’s a diplomat and 
all— Oh, Ned, don’t you think she’ll 
marry him?” 

“Give it up,” said Davenport. “I 
don’t know what Billy’s up to, but it’s 
probably just pure deviltry. I'll try to 
find out. But whatever you do, don’t 
you let Patty Carlyle get away from 
you! She’s your best card!” 

Meanwhile, having been established 
in the most comfortable chair on the 
veranda, Mrs. Yarnell prettily declared 
that she must meet “the heroine of this 
wonderful adventure,” and _ Blaisdell 
duly took Patricia to her. In the mo- 
ment that the two women sat chatting 
together, most of the observers became 
aware that Elise seemed suddenly to 
have lost freshness. Notwithstanding 
the widow’s white simplicity, something 
about the frank khaki-clad girl made her 
seem a little artificial and over-groomed. 
Nobody phrased it, but everybody felt 
it more or less consciously. 

Presently Bob joined them, and a few 
moments later, his mother—still beset 
by doubts and misgivings, but habitually 
submissive to the dominant male—came 
out to proffer her invitation, which Pa- 
tricia at first declared she could not 
accept. One by one, however, she per- 
mitted her objections to be overruled, 
and in the end Mrs. Chamberlain hur- 
ried away toordera room prepared for her. 

“Three cheers!” Bob rejoiced. “Now 
we're all set!” 


“How delightful! 


But what of your 
poor steed? Or does it require neither 


food nor stable?” The widow’s smile 
was sweetness itself. “‘ Perhaps it habit- 
ually browses about on people’s tree- 
tops?” 

“*My steed, as you may have noticed, 
is winged, and moves rather rapidly,” 
was the light reply. “It’s never neces- 
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sary—though it is sometimes convenient 
—that it should roost on the premises.” 
Mrs. Yarnell still smiled, but she shot a 
sharp, appraising glance at the girl, who 
turned with a pleasantly casual air to 
Bob, adding, “‘ Before I send it over to 
Mineola this afternoon, perhaps you’d 
like to try a flight?” 

“Rather!” he agreed, and in the same 
breath Blaisdell objected: 

“No, no! You mustn’t attempt that!” 

“Mustn’t 1?” There was a warning 
a in Patricia’s eye. “Why mustn’t 

ms 

“Not until it’s been overhauled by a 
competent mechanic, anyway.” 

“My mechanic is entirely competent.” 

“That woman?” he scoffed. Then, to 
the others, ‘She has only a woman me- 
chanic!”” There were exclamations and 
questions, as the group gathered closer, 
and an alert-looking man, whom Pa- 
tricia afterward learned to be Frederick 
Howard, commented: 

“Excellent! That’s up to date! | 
hope she’s making good, Miss Carlyle.” 

“She is.” 

“Do you mean to say,” Blaisdell de- 
manded, “that you think running an 
engine is a job for a woman?” 

“Anything she wants to do is a job 
for a woman, provided she can do it suc- 
cessfully,” Howard replied. ‘‘That’s the 
proof of the pudding.” 

“Hear! Hear!” cried two or three of 
the guests, laughing; but Mrs. Yarnell 
arched delicate eyebrows and shrugged 
dainty shoulders as she smiled up at Bob, 

erceiving which, Patty promptly flung 
fim a challenge. 

“Are you afraid?” 

“Afraid nothing!” he flouted. “I’m 
for it if you are!” 

“Good! Sensible man! Now will 
somebody please take me to a telephone, 
so I can send for some clothes? I really 
can’t dine in these!” 

Bob escorted her to an instrument in 
the library, and called up her number, 
but it was Blaisdell whom she found 
awaiting her when she turned, after 
hanging up the receiver. 

** Look here!’ he began at once, warm- 
ly, “you don’t really intend to use 
that machine to-day? It’s a bluff, isn’t 
it?” 

“‘Call it, and see,” she suggested. 
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“ All right. Uniess you withdraw from 
that arrangement before coffee is served 
at luncheon, I shall gently explain to 
you, in the presence of several people, 
that flying-machines of all sorts terrify 
Mrs. Chamberlain inexpressibly, and 
that it would subject her to the most 
acute suffering if her son should go up in 
one.” 

“My word! That’s a nice, catty 
trick!” she observed. ‘‘May I ask how 
long you intend to keep this up?” 

“1 don’t know,” he said. “ How long 
do you?” 

“T suppose by this time you’ve per- 
suaded yourself that the whole scheme 
was yours, and that blocking it is legiti- 
mate amusement!” 

“Amusement has not been my domi- 
nant emotion this morning,” he told her. 

“No? Then what are you doing it 
for? You must have some object!” 

“That cub’s more than half in love 
with you already!” 

“He’s nothing of the sort,”’ she con- 
tradicted. “But even if he were, what 
of it?” 

“You're not going to fall in love with 
him if I can prevent it,” he asserted, 
doggedly, and she declared: 

“Oh, there’s no more danger of my 
falling in love with him than if | were 
his nurse!” 

“That’s all right. Lots of men have 
married their nurses.” 

““Very well. Suppose I do marry him. 
What business is it of yours?” 

“Well—this isn’t just the moment I 
should have chosen to tell you, but if 
you must have it—I want to marry you 
myself.” 

She met his steady gaze with an aston- 
ished stare, and then laughed shortly. 
“Oh, you’re too absurd!” 

“Tt may seem absurd,” he quietly 
conceded. “The deepest emotions fre- 
quently ee other people.” 

“The depth of your emotions is about 
equal to their duration, I fancy,” she 
said, turning away, but he stopped her. 

“Don’t make that mistake! My emo- 
tions are not transient. But I’m accus- 
tomed to make quick decisions, and | 
knew before we left Davenport’ s house 
Monday morning that you re the only 
woman in the world I want for my wife!’ 


“Still afraid the girl crop will run 
out?” she inquired, lightly. 

“More than that,” he went on with 
increasing ardor, not heeding her; “I 
knew it had been the unconscious, un- 
recognized memory of you that had kept 
me all these years from ever wanting any 
other woman for my wife! I know now 
that it’s you I’ve been hungering and 
thirsting for all these lonely, blind years 
—just you! And when I’ve found you at 
last, do you think I’m going to give you 
up without a struggle? Do you think 
I’m going away and leave that young 
jackanapes yonder making love to you? 
Do you think it’s fair that I should have 
no chance at all?” 

“Is diplomacy always as precipitate 
as this?”’ she asked, dimpling. 

“ But remember, I’ve no time to lose! 
In two months I must sail for South 
America—and I’m going to take you 
with me!” 

“Does it occur to you,” she suggested, 
with an amused little grimace, “that 
your method of—attack is the word, | 
think—savors somewhat strongly of the 
cave-man and his club?” 

“T can’t help that,” he retorte d. 

“You’ re forcing this situation—not I.’ 

“ar 

“Do you think I choose to come at it 
this way—hands down? Don’t you 
think I’d have preferred to approach 
you more gently—more subtly? Give 
up this outlandish thing and go home, 
and I'll woo you as conventionally as 
you please. But, by the Lord Harry! I 
will not go away and leave you here!” 

“Then, by the Lord Harry! you'd bet- 
ter! Do you think I’m going to submit 

tamely to this sort of thing?” 

““N-no; that’s too much to hope.” 
He smiled a little. “‘What are you going 
to do?” 

** Do you suppose for one moment that 
you can gain anything yourself by the 
sort of thing you’ve been doing this 
morning?” 

““Well—as between the frying-pan and 
the fire” —a dancing gleam lit in his eye 

“T’ve decided to throw myself on the 
mercy of the cook.” 

“Well, I'll cook you!” she promised. 

“You'll marry me!” he asserted, un- 


der his breath. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED] 

























































Pirates! 
BY 
POING to the West In- 


dies can never be the 
0, same as going to Eu- 
4) Tope. They are too 
near, and a portion of 
them belongs to us— 
; ~4 belongs to Indiana and 
Kansas and all the rest of the states 
taxed for their upkeep. But a gang- 
way remains magical, for, once crossed, 
the sensation permeates us that we have 
cut ourselves loose from gas bills, the 
steam-radiator which leaks, the annoy- 
ing elegance of a neighbor’s fur coat, 
and, in our case, the Illustrator’s cough. 

The Illustrator developed a cough af- 
ter careful observance of a colored adver- 
tisement in the Subway which depicted 
an orange sunset, three palm-trees, and 
a steamer. It grew with practice. 
Brochures and cabin plans of ships made 
heavy the morning mail, and within the 
month we were driving away in two 
taxies toward the steamship docks. 

It is our custom to depart for steamers 
in this ostentatious fashion. am a 
nervous woman, and have found no pleas- 
ure in arriving at the wharf within a 
minute of sailing-time. The Illustrator 
must remain behind to do up his sketch- 
ing-materials in the “hold-nothing.” 
This elongated strip of canvas was desig- 
nated a “hold-all” by the blond and 
untruthful young man who sold it to us 
many years ago, but usage had given it 
its Hehtful appellation. Yet we have 
never discarded it, for the Illustrator has 
a belief that it brings him luck, a deduc- 
tion made after its first voyage, when 
several ladies admired him and he won 
the big pool on the day’s run. 

I watched him from the deck as he 
dashed up the gangway after the first 
whistle had blown. He was coughing, 








partly from habit and partly to hide 
his embarrassment at the behavior of 
the hold-nothing, which was dripping 
sketching-stools and other belongings en 
I was accustomed to this be- 


passant. 
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havior, but took him aside before we had 
weighed anchor, to speak of his newly 
acquired impedimentum—the cough. As 
I pointed out, demonstrations of this 
kind are not welcome on Southern boats, 
robbing the scene of its festivity. And 
he agreed with me, declaring that he felt 
he would not cough once after dropping 
the pilot—which he didn’t, proving all 
that the pamphlets had to say of the 
benefit of the trip to the Canal Zone for 
affections — or affectations—of the 
throat. 

One must “begin right” on the Isth- 
mian cruise. And this, in my interpreta- 
tion, is the assuming of a friendly atti- 
tude toward the rest of the passengers, 
and desperately maintaining it. On 
Atlantic steamers one can be as unsocial 
as one pleases. Within six or seven days 
the guests part, never to meet again, in 
spite of the passionate exchange of visit- 
ing-cards. But one goes to the Isthmus 
and returns with the same party, and 
each is as feverish as a clergyman’s wife 
in a desire to make a good impression. 

Not that all are to my way of think- 
ing. As we backed away from the dock 
I was “‘ousted”’ out of a chance steamer- 
chair into which I had dropped by a de- 
termined-looking gentleman who said it 
was his—labeled his—and ‘“‘we must 
begin right.” And before the apologetic 
whinny which he granted me had died 
in his nose I discovered still a third man- 
ner of establishing oneself properly. 

This had also to do with m an and 
the vigorous uprooting of those belong- 
ing to absent holders while a lady placed 
in the choice positions fourteen others, 
evidently her own. It was daring work, 
accomplished in spite of the protests of 
the deck steward. He was not the man 
he should have been, for he capitulated 
in a spineless fashion, seemingly hypno- 
tized by a short black veil which waved 
above her like a pirate fiag. 

We had seen her come on _ board 
marshaling a troop of women. They 
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had carried a great many books, and, 
out of our usual fear of consorting with 
those bent upon self-improvement, we 
had agreed to give them a wide berth. 
As a punishment for this plan we found 
ourselves at the table with them; and 
as we rotated our chairs belligerently 
into the oblong of guests, the second 
steward whispered that She had insisted 
upon us. We knew immediately who 
was meant by “She,” and we attacked 
the clams with mixed emotions of pride 
and despair—pride that we were chosen 
by one who exercised such a rare dis- 
crimination in steamer-chairs, and de- 
spair that it must be so. 

It developed, by the time the roast 
came on, that the “Company,” as she 
termed her specially conducted party, 
were from Darien, Connecticut. And she 
continued interesting, if not delectable, 
after we had all solemnly exchanged the 
names of our home towns, for she was 
not voyaging with any idea of viewing 
the Canal, nor were her timid ladies, nib- 
bling qualmily at their food. They had 
come down from an interest in pirates. 
It was only a month ago, while delving 
into the history of her Connecticut habi- 
tat for a paper on “Darien—Its Past 
and Future,” that she learned of another 
Darien in bucaneering days which was 
not less than the Isthmus of Panama. 

This knowledge had given her “‘some- 
how, a sort of sympathy with this far 
country, although it was so different 
from New England and its strict blue- 
laws.” She even quoted, bursting into 
it greedily: 


“Come to the wide gray sea, 
Ye who are brave and free! 
Come to the rover’s aid, 
Ye who are unafraid!” 


After she finished I said, with an at- 
tempt at modesty, that I was familiar 
with the verse and knew the author. At 
which she looked me over as does the 
guess-your-weight-man at Coney Island. 

“I knew you would,” she returned. 
“T am interested in the Bohemian world 
myself.” 

She is not alone in this. The living 
habitant of this strange artistic land ever 
piques the interest of the sober-minded 
citizen. I was sitting on deck the second 
night out, wondering if lard, instead of 
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butter, really made the better pastry, 
when a sepulchral voice boomed at me 
from the dark, and I discovered that a 
very long passenger was occupying the 
Illustrator’s chair. The voice was ask- 
ing me if I did not sometimes miss a 
home, and although I assured him that 
I had never been without one, and he 
accepted this in a heavy silence, I knew 
that I could not make him believe my 
mind had been at that moment in the 
kitchen. 

In the smoking-room, one will grant, 
hearts are opened immediately, no mat- 
ter what the destination. But on Eng- 
lish boats there is a gray disapproval in 
the eyes of the ship’s officers regarding 
women entering this domain. On Ger- 
man and French steamers one cannot 
tell the smoking-room from the saloons, 
except for the smoke. The Illustrator 
approves this ruling out of the ladies, 
and refuses to see that it is less scandal- 
ous to talk with a fellow-traveler sitting 
on a leather couch in a blue haze than 
on two steamer-chairs (one of them his) 
in the dark. He knows that a woman 
whose circulation is hot of the best must 
soon enter the warm cabin to glean what 
she can of wisdom, and so I made my way 
to the knitting zone a little later, hoping 
to intrigue my own sex into a rash un- 
burdening of their affairs. But women 
on shipboard are cautious, and when we 
become circumspect we grow dull. Per- 
haps it is the hard, unyielding divans of 
the saloon which give a stiffness to our 
conversation. We remain impersonal 
and talk Europe. 

They had all been there, or were going. 
And one knows that they will go, for the 
American is an explorer from the cradle 
to the grave. What they appear to de- 
rive from their journeyings is a deep 

satisfaction with the home to which they 
return. Still, they can be generous: one 
traveler, who was known as Number 22 
in her European party, summed it all 
up as she knitted a pink pocket on to 
a white sweater: “‘ We went about every- 
where in Europe—saw everything—and 
I’ve come to the conclusion that they 
are ahead of us in just two things” —we 
hung upon her words—‘flowers and 
fruit,” she completed. 

An intellectual atmosphere was by no 
means lacking. Whenever the Lady 
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from Darien joined us our brains took on 
a sort of panic-stricken vigor. This 
stimulation was accompanied by some 
bodily discomfort, for she managed to 
dispose her Company full-length on the 
sofas, to the great disapproval of other 
squeamish ones, while she slid easily up 
and down the long piano-stool, thus de- 
feating the clergyman’s suggestion for a 
concert. 

Although there was no evidence in the 
Subway advertisement of rough waters, 
the big ship for the first three days rose 
and fell in the trough like a wise sea-bird 
that lives along the line of least resist- 
ance. Those of the Middle West who 
had spoken boastfully of Lake Michigan 
storms and had wanted to see the racks 
on the tables, did not feel up to regarding 
them, after all. 

It was, however, pirates, not diets, 
which held the Lady from Darien’s in- 
terest—and ours. And on the third 
morning one of the Company, feeling 
too near death to claim an erudition 
that was not hers, bluntly, if feebly, 
asked just what began piracy, and to 
tell her before the broth was passed 
round. 


We had already learned that the high- 


sounding word bucaneer came from so 


simple a process as salting meat. Boucan 
was the act of salting, and the result was 
the main provender of the sea-rovers. 
But we had not expected the trade of 
bucaneering to be the outcome of so 
homely an attribute as jealousy. 

It was no doubt trying to nations 
other than the Spaniards to find them- 
selves in possession of what seemed to be 
the entire New World, and no less a 
person than Admiral Drake was the first 
to question forcefully this privilege by a 
broadside of his guns and a subsequent 
plundering of San Domingo. H<e was 
upheld in this by Queen Elizabeth, who 
declared that “she did not understand 
why her subjects, or those of any other 
European prince, should be debarred 
from traffic in the Indies. That, as she 
did not acknowledge the Spaniards to 
have any title by the donation of the 
Bishop of Rome, so she knew no right 
they had to any places other than those 
they were in actual possession of,”—an 
excellent presaging of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, although ending in a preposition. 
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Yet evil came out of good. Upheld by 
this manifesto, English, Dutch, and 
French merchantmen trafficked honest- 
ly, then dishonestly, among the islands. 
Little bands of shipwrecked sailors, mu- 
tineers from frigates, failures in the gro- 
cery business, and those crossed in love 
went to salting beef on the isles where 
luck had cast them. Grown bolder, they 
seized Spanish ships come to the shore 
for water, hung out a black flag in place 
of the red-and-yellow emblem of old 
Spain, and developed into the greatest 
menace the seas have ever known. 

This dissemination from the Darien 
lady’s knowledge gave a fillip to our in- 
terest in the islands we were now ap- 
a | and by the time we reached 

avana there was a stirring in our veins 
that consorted oddly with a tightening 
of our purse-strings. Yet Havana was 
ever too formidable a city to encourage 
the attacks of the filibusters. If they 
visited the capital at all it was for a 

“good time,” and in some such spirit 
the passengers clambered down the 
gangway into the ship’s small boats. 

We were not the first to leave the ves- 
sel, and the Illustrator resented this. He 
welcomed Havana for the reason that he 
had embarked four days ago with the ex- 
pressed hope of never quitting the seas 
again, and was now most eager for a 
sight of land. Besides, he bore the hold- 
nothing, and was full of that zeal which 
attends the intention of work and which 
dies so utterly as the task goes into 
operation. 

There was an advantage in delay. The 
longer you stay in Havana the shorter 
time your letter of credit remains with 
you. Actually, piracy is suppressed by 
gray-clad police, who know the tariff on 
everything, from a red sea bean to the 
park drive. They hold court on the 
sidewalks, and the case is disposed of 
swiftly. But they have no jurisdiction 
over hotels which “take,” as the French 
appropriately say, twenty-five dollars 
for two rooms and bath. Nor do they 
enter a restaurant and warn you against 
the price of a Spanish stew. 

It is a gentle gibe of the Cubans that 
they acquired the prices of the United 
States along with the cleanliness which 
was forced upon them. But there are no 
greater “spenders” in Europe than the 
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South-Americans, and it is their own 
prodigality which doubtless has encour- 
aged the hAdteliers to fly, in figurative 
fashion, the skull and cross-bones. 

But one “ begins right”’ in first landing 
here. It is a real Spanish city—with no 
offense to the nostrils. It possesses all 
the features of Spain. The new arrival 
hurls himself into a victoria and is driven 
immediately to the Prado. The Prado 
is an open space where the citizens walk 
or drive, or sit at café tables to watch 
others walk or drive, and these occupa- 
tions embrace the primary life of the 
Spaniard. 


In our country, after a town gives evi- 
dence of outgrowing its short skirts, a 
piece of property, later known as the 
park, is grudgingly purchased by the 
aldermen. But a Spanish town must 
surely lay out its prado or alameda 
call it what you will—then infold it with 
shops and domiciles as humbler needs 
demand. 

The West-Indian, who is at heart a 
Spaniard, seldom extends his exercise 
beyond the city. Therefore only the 
visitor may know that there is a fine 
drive around the sea, which a guide- 
book urges him to take for the reason 
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that the waves often break over one 
there. 

It was a poor inducement, to our 
mind, yet we made the trip and were 
rewarded by seeing the Leader of the 
Company all but lifted over the sea-wall. 
She was undampened in her ardor, and 
returned to attack the coachman, de- 
ducted a sum equivalent to laundry 
prices in Havana, and with black veil 
piratic. ally flying bustled her Company 
into a train for Santiago. 

We found some delight in this beating 
of a system—any system. It recalled 
to me inversely a lost lowan farmer 
whom I personally led from a Subway 
train where he had been riding, and who, 
after gaining the light of Forty-second 
Street, asked me where he should pay 
his fare. 

There were others of 
us who crossed Cuba by 
train. The steamer 
proceeds slowly around 
the island to take us on 
again in the harbor of 
Santiago, each of us 
waidiiiienelaniden hat 
and carrying another 
like the prudent beggar 
with a cold in his head, 
and all full of a misty 
recollection of an ex- 
ceeding greenness of 
herbage. Indeed, Num- 
ber 22—she who had 
boiled down the ques- 
tion of European 
premacy into flowers 
and fruit—generously 
admitted that Cuba was 
greener than we were, 
*“*a great deal greener.” 

There was nothing 
green about Santiago 
when it chose its loca- 
tion. It selected a 
bottle-shaped bay to 
hide behind, and added 
to its elusiveness by 
erecting a_ stronghold 
which our fleet, in 1895, 
found impregnable. 
The town then built 
itself up in warm reds 
and yellows, and set a 
band to playing. 


Su- 
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Our community took exceptions when 
the Lady from Darien boasted that her 
pirates had captured Morro Castle three 
times in one century, and she didn’t see 
why the United States couldn’t have 
done it. They were very much annoyed, 
and when she set sail for bed they put 
their little tables together—which is a 
demonstration of perfect sympathy 
and decided that the woman 
tirely too high-handed. 

She and her Company had tumbled 
into the first of the small boats in 
Havana harbor, driven off in the shiniest 
of the victorias, snatched at the 
coveted places on the train, 
pursuing a policy 


was en- 


most 
and were 
rather in proud emula- 


tion than depreciation of those pirates 
who could storm a fortress which We 
It was the general opinion at 


couldn’t. 
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the congress of tables that something 
ought to be done about it. 

The cruise continued. Sweaters gave 
place to white ducks, flying-fish were 
served for dainties, sharks begged for 
food with the simplicity of the sea-gull, 
and the crocodile—to quote from the 
annals of the pirate Esquemiling—* ufu- 
ally come every night to the Sides of 
the Ship and make refemblance of climb- 
ing up into the veffel.” 

This last statement was no more true 
in 1600 than in the present century, yet 
we were willing to lend our attention to 
the story, for insidiously the color of the 
seas was clothing our sober selves. And 
this investiture of old and young alike is 
worth all the chateaux of France. In 
Europe we live in the warm history of 
past lives, but every zephyr of the trade- 
winds blows to us the musk of enduring 
romances. 

The occupation of Spanish Island by 
the less glowing Anglo-Saxon does not 
dispel the charm—the sensation that the 
experience of a lifetime is around the 
next street corner is a matter of geog- 
raphy, not race. The Kingston of 
Jamaica is as provocative of gentle sighs 
as the islands still under Latin rule. 
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British conventionality is tempered. Al- 
ways the best of colonists, the English 
condone that which they cannot correct, 
and absorb such of the customs as lend 
ease to living. 

We went inland by train to Spanish 
Town from the port of Kingston, and | 
bore with the reproaches of the Illus- 
trator as patiently as possible—which is 
an indefinite statement, and shall remain 
so—when the Company from Darien 
seized all the carriages. The Illustrator 
felt that | had gone over to their side 
since the night the men had put their 
tables together. I had never cared for 
the spirit evoked from tables in juxta- 
position, and this, combined with a 
woman’s instinctive disloyalty to man 
(the Illustrator’s words), gave him an 
uneasy feeling that I might at any mo- 
ment join the Company itself. 

Yet a carriage was found for us, and 
at the old negro coachman’s request, 
made with a fine cockney accent, we 
drove Mrs. Dr. Blank—who had been 
shopping and was tired—to her home. 

We hinted at pirates as she accom- 
panied us, and she warmed to the sub- 
ject. She was dressed with mid-Vic- 
torian respectability, but she was very 
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proud of the place Jamaica held in 


bucaneering history. It would seem 
that this island was their headquarters. 
Sir Henry Morgan—an Englishman, and 
of course the best worst pirate—had 
lived in Spanish Town, even burning up 
his wife there when he wanted to get 
away. 

“Ah, yes; pirates have made the 
island,” she completed, humorously. 
“They always paid their debts here. 
British influence, I suppose. Very good 
blood—some of them. Here’s my house. 
Half a crown is my share. Sir, I insist. 
‘Spiggiti’ money, but it’s all right.” 

She went briskly in, leaving us to ro- 
tate the “spiggiti” piece in our palms 
and the meaning in our minds. We 
solved the question that night and 
rushed back to the boat to confute 
others. ‘‘No speaka the English” was 
the cry of the natives when they first 
met their rulers, until in some twisted 
fashion the coin of the Indies, less in 
value than ours, became “spiggiti” 
money. 


One of the pleasures of a cruise is this 
returning to the steamer, and, in the 
exchange of shore escapades, regret that 
all did what we saw. ‘The 
Illustrator maintained that he had en- 
countered every joy that had been ex- 
perienced by others, and topped all 
dangerous tales with more deadly ones. 
This was irritating to the others. The 
weather grew hot after Jamaica, and one 
lady took swift revenge by staring mood- 
ily at his sketches of various ports which 
had granted him sights that had been 
withheld from her. ‘For these are 
unfamiliar to me,” she finished in a sort 
of prickly heat. 

It was well that we reached Cristobal 
shortly after this flurry. Once in the 
Canal Zone, we again felt the bonds of 
patriotism, and a serenity born from the 
orderliness of military sway permeated 
our being. ‘The visitor who crosses the 
Isthmus is as systematically propelled as 
are the great engines which make the 
scheme possible. All distracted, early 
morning thoughts as to the responsibil- 
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Darien were 
doubtedly “left.” 
We were exclaiming 
over this, with suitable 
sympathetic clucksin the 
throat, when, half-way 
across, our engine sud- 
denly ground to a stand- 
still, and before we could 
tell each other that the 
Culebra Cut was sliding 
down again, the lost 
Company climbed on. 
This was too much. 
There was a secret meet- 
ing behind the funnel 
that night to discuss 
ways and means of op- 
posing these intrepid 
ladies. That they had 
waved the American flag 
to stop the train, furling 
it as they climbed aboard 
and displaying only the 
black pennant of their 
leader, was proof pos- 


from un- 
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ity of getting over and back are allayed 
at sight of the first khaki uniform, and 
we render ourselves up blissfully to the 
government. 

To be sure, the Culebra Cut was not 
as decorative as Number 22 would have 


had it. She had expected it to be laid 
out in flower-beds like the terraces of a 
cemetery. 

The bucaneer Sir Henry Morgan 
took nine days to cut a trail across the 
Isthmus and sack old Panama. The 
trip through the Canal takes eight hours, 
but the toll of men, from the time de 
Lesseps undertook the Canal until the 
French abandoned the project will put 
to shame the murderings of all that 
piratical crew. 

Morgan left the western coast with 
its beautiful cedar houses in flames, and 
carrying with him so much gold that the 
men were weak from the weight of it. 
Our ship’s passengers quitted Panama 
with less money than upon our arrival. 

We also carried lighter hearts and a 
lighter train, for at the hour of departure 
it was discovered that the Company 


itive that their tactics 
were entirely those of the 
filibusters of other days. 
And it was generally 
agreed that the best method of competing 
with them would be by the method 
of piracy also. 

The men found no lack of dignity in 
this combination against a band of the 
gentler sex. One may observe that on 
shipboard a sense of the relative impor- 
tance of things is lost. Therefore it ap- 
peared not incongruous to yokel minds 
to borrow the pirate library and search 
for a scheme of defeating the Company. 
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It was at La Guayra that our ruse to 
outwit the leader and her crew signally 
failed. It is related of Morgan that, 
finding his fleet bottled up in a river with 
a well-equipped fort threatening his exit, 
he spent the day sending his crew off in 
boats, yet returning from the shore with 
all but the rowers lying flat under the 
gunwales. Under cover of the darkness 
he then slipped out into the open seas, 
and this had so successfully deceived the 
garrison, prepared for a land attack, that 
the committee behind the funnel made 
an effort to emulate the doughty cap- 
tain. 

It was reported that the small boats 
taking us to the land would touch upon 
the port rather than the starboard side, 
and the ship passengers foregathered 
there with the intention of watching the 
Company from Darien, who were solidly) 
first against the rail, become the last 
when the gangway was dropped on the 
other side. It was delightful to contem- 
plate until the officer on the bridge, 
thinking the error universal, signaled the 
launches to draw along the port side 
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and the Company trooped down the lad- 
der and waved us au revoir. 

Then they gave up, and were rewarded 
by a sort of internecine strife among the 
Company, precedence for which could 
also be found in the borrowed library, 
had they not been so keen for strategical 
moves. It was Bucaneer Lussan who, 
fearing to lose all his gold, so great was 
his share, divided a portion among his 
men who were less heavily weighted. 
That the men would claim their burden 
as their own was his natural conclusion, 
but he saved himself a dagger thrust. 

In view of that historical episode, read 
aloud by the leader herself, it is curious 
that she should have felt annoyed when 
two of her Company claimed the chame- 
leons which they carried for her from 
Caracas to La Guayra. The two mem- 
bers went further. They said they had 
paid for the chameleons. And they had 
witnesses. One lady who would have 
bought a monkey (who, in fact, had said, 
“TIL take it,”’ and would have but that 
the leader swooped it out of her arms) 
was ready to testify to anything. And 
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another whose red macaw had flown 
back to its master, although he insisted 
it was not the same, declared that she 
hadn’t been born in Darien, anyway, but 
in New Canaan, and was a slave to no 
one. 

After this fearless statement it devel- 
oped that others of the Company were 
from towns adjacent to Darien, Con- 
necticut, and as the English diverged 
from the French pirates they formed 
themselves into an opposing faction. 
The separation was not definite, at first, 
beyond a steady contention between the 
two for the clergyman. And this bore 
the unmistakable stamp of the sea- 
rovers. 

It was the latitude and longitude 
that wrought this turmoil. We were 
in a zone of revolutions. There is always 
a foreign war-ship off the harbor at La 
Guayra waiting for money for its govern- 
ment, or getting it, or not getting it, and 
the haze that hung over the Spanish 
Main would seem to be of gunpowder. 

As we laid our course toward Trinidad 

e felt that we would soon be regaining 
our balance, and reclothing ourselves in 
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sober thoughts with the resumption of 
sweaters. Ihe change was not imme- 
diate. The wool stuck tous. Yet there 
was serenity of the spirit, if that of the 
flesh was not appreciable. The scramble 
for first place was weakened by a lack of 
team-work among the Company, and we 
enjoyed for the first time the monotony 
of peace. 

We were not satiated by this new 
dominion, for, in contrast to our estate, 
the life of the islands was as varying as 
the opalescent seas which surround 
them. In the markets of Port of Spain, 
the most commanding town of Trinidad, 
are sold the wares of Benares, for the 
English found that the East-Indian can 
labor better in the wet heat than those 
native to the country. The turbaned 
workman stalks through the Spanish 
parks, and his East-Indian wife waddles 
deferentially a few feet behind him. 

Bridgetown of Barbados is, on the 
other hand, known as Little London. 
Although pirates cannot be denied a 
place in its annals, and parties are still 


digging for Captain Kidd’s treasure, the 


inhabitants lay stress on the fact that 
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he was a good pirate, burying his Bible 
before he took to the sea, and marrying 
on the island with full church ritual no 
less than a clergyman’s daughter. 

It was not the usual attitude of the 
tropics, and we embraced Martinique in 
the vain hope that French rule would be 
less decorous. Itis gay as to head-dress 
and cheerful with the chatter of French 
patois, but the island is still bent under 
the blow of its seismic horror in 1902, 
when the hot breath of Mont Pelée 
withered the thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants of St. Pierre, and the sea swept in 
to complete the destruction. 

Fort de France is now the stopping- 
place, and that Josephine was born there 
gives one only a slight stimulus. Her 
statue rises from a little park, a monu- 
ment not significant in itself, but rich 
with the thought that the country which 
she would willingly have forgotten was 
the only one eager to perpetuate her 
name. 

The captains of the tourist ships secure 
here a permit to enter the harbor of St. 
Pierre. And when we had entered and 
gone to the shore we wished that we had 
remained behind, for visiting St. Pierre 
is like an unlovely walk through a grave- 
yard too recently made to lend a beauty 
to death. 

Our depredations there were less 
ghoulish than the efforts of the few re- 
maining inhabitants to make a living. 
Gruesome souvenirs were exposed for 
sale, even to a limited supply of human 
teeth. We would like to think that they 
were the output of an enterprising dental 
concern, yet they were all bought up by 
those who had secured the first boats, 
and as we were not of the first—owing 
to the delay in doing up che hold- 
nothing—we escaped the most inconse- 
quential molar. 

The Lady from Darien was with us at 
the time. Abandoned by her Company, 
she had, in a sort of dogged bewilder- 
ment, taken to us. The Illustrator was 
exceedingly bitter over this, although, as 
[ told him whenever occasion permitted, 
he had been among those behind the fun- 
nel who declared for her deposition. 
Hoist by his own petard, he now became 
desirous of regaining for her the scepter. 
He claimed that it was for motives of 
sympathy, and perhaps the presence of 
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the deposed leader recalled to him his 
own earlier and abandoned dreams of 
holding supremacy in his household. 

He did not hit upon a means of effect- 
ing this until Martinique slid down the 
horizon and St. Thomas rose sweetly up 
to greet us, wafting the scent of the 
odorous bay-leaves far down the harbor 
of Charlotte Amalie. 

He claims that the inspiration was his 
own, but it may have been the leader’s 
last words gulped out with her final tear 
as we made our way back to the boat 
after visiting St. Thomas. For her la- 
ment was not lost power, but her lack of 
booty on her piratical cruise. The mon- 
key had died, the parokeets had flown 
into the forecastle and mysteriously re- 
mained there, the chameleons had 
crawled into cracks, and she was too late 
in St. Pierre for anything—she hesitated 
—of distinction. 

It was immediately after this that the 
Iilustrator entered upon his diplomatic 
mission of welding the Company to- 
gether as a unit and restoring the leader 
to her own. He consulted with them 
behind the funnel. We were approach- 
ing our own Porto Rico, said the Illus- 
trator, once the last touching-place of 
the Spanish galleons—if they evaded the 
skull and cross-bones—before they swept 
on toold Spain. The pirates of our ac- 
quaintance had been mostly hanged on 
the many islands left behind us, and 
with our emergence from their sultry 
atmosphere we, as he phrased it, must 
lay aside the passions of the South and 
return to the clear, cold vision of our 
countrymen. 

There were tears, and a concrete 
wish among the Company to offer their 
erstwhile leader a gift significant of their 
concerted affection. They parted with 
their trophies generously, and late that 
night the Lady from Darien had in her 
possession a complete set—lacking an 
eye tooth. 

The Lady from Darien was very hap- 
py. She again quoted the verse-maker 
of our acquaintance: 

“Skull and bones no longer fly— 

Steam and screw the reason why.” 


**T wonder,” mused the Illustrator, as 


she jangled her collection in her netted 
purse. 
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The Return to Favor 


BY W. D. HOWELLS 







s E never, by any chance, 

) quite kept his word, 

though there was a mo- 
© ment in every case 
@ when he seemed to 
imagine doing what he 
ere said, and he took with 
mute patience the rakings which the 
ladies gave him when he disappointed 
them. 

Disappointed is not just the word, 
for the ladies did not really expect him 
to do what he said. They pretended 
to believe him when he promised, but at 
the bottom of their hearts they never did 
or could. He was gentle-mannered and 
soft-spoken, and when he set his head on 
one side, and said that a coat would be 
ready on Wednesday, or a dress on Sat- 
urday, and repeated his promise upon 
the same lady’s expressed doubt, she 
would catch her breath and say that now 
she absolutely must have it on the day 
named, for otherwise she would not 
have a thing to put on. Then he would 
become very grave, and his soft tenor 
would deepen to a bass of unimpeach- 
able veracity, and he would say, “Sure, 
lady, you have it.’ 

The lady would depart still doubting 
and slightly sighing, and he would turn to 
the customer who was waiting to have a 
button sewed on, or something like that, 
and ask him softly what it was he could 
do for him. If the customer offered him 
his appreciation of the case in hand, he 
would let his head droop lower, and in a 
yet deeper bass deplore the doubt of the 
ladies as an idiosyncrasy of their sex. 
He would make the customer feel that 
he was a favorite customer whose rights 
to a perfect fidelity of word and deed 
must by no means be tampered with, 
and he would have the button sewed on or 
the rip sewed up at once, and refuse to 
charge anything, while the customer, 
waited in his shirt-sleeves in the small, 
stuffy shop opening directly from the 
street. When he tolerantly discussed 


the peculiarities of ladies as a sex, 
he would endure to be laughed at, “for 
sufferance was the badge of all his 
tribe,” and possibly he rather liked it. 

The favorite customer enjoyed being 
there when some lady came back on the 
appointed Wednesday or Saturday, and 
the tailor came soothingly forward and 
showed her into the curtained alcove 
where she was to try on the garments, 
and then called into the inner shop for 
them. The shirt-sleeved journeyman 
with his unbuttoned waistcoat-front all 
pins and threaded needies would appear 
in his slippers with the things barely 
basted together, and the tailor would 
take them, with an airy courage, as if 
they were perfectly finished, and go in 
behind the curtain where the lady was 
waiting in a dishabille which the favorite 
customer, out of reverence for the sex, 
forbore to picture to himself. Then 
sounds of volcanic fury would issue from 
the alcove. ‘‘Now, Mr. Morrison, you 
have lied to me again, deliberately Jied. 
Didn’t I tell you I must have the things 
perfectly ready to-day? You see your- 
self that it will be another week before 
I can have my things.” 

“A week? Oh, madam! But I assure 

ne 

“Don’t talk to me any more! It’s the 
last time I shall ever come to you, but 
I suppose I can’t take the work away 
from you as itis. When shall I have it?” 

“To-morrow. Yes, to-morrow noon. 
Sure!” 

“Now you know you are always out 
at noon. I should think you would be 
ashamed.” 

“If it hadn’t been for sickness in the 
family I would have finished your dress 
with my own hands. Sure I would. If 
you come here to-morrow noon you find 
your dress all ready for you.” 

**T know I won’t, but I will come, and 
you'd better have it ready.” 

“Oh, sure.” 


The lady then added some generalities 








of opprobrium with some particular 
criticisms of the garments. Her voice 
sank into dispassionate murmurs in 
these, but it rose again in her renewed 
sense of the wrong done her, and when 
she came from the alcove, she went out 
of the street door purple. She reopened 
. it to say, ““ Now, remember!” before she 






ed ; definitively disappeared. 

os “Rather a stormy session, Mr. Morri- 
his son,” the customer said. 

m “Something fierce,” Mr. Morrison 
ine . sighed. But he did not seem much trou- 
the q bled, and he had one way with all his 
and victims, no matter what mood they 
and came or went in. 

ove One day the customer was by when a 
_ kind creature timidly upbraided him. 

or 


4q “This is the third time you’ve disap- 





nan 4 pointed me, Mr. -Morrison. I really 
t all wish you wouldn’t promise me unless 
pear , you mean to do it. I don’t think it’s 
rely right for you.” 
ould “Oh, but sure, madam! The things 
as if will be done, sure. We had a strike on 
oOo in us.” 
was “Well, I will trust you once more,” 
oaons the kind creature said. 
aha “You can depend on me, madam, 
chen sure.” 
irom When she was gone the customer said: 
you “T wonder you do that sort of thing, 
lied. Mr. Morrison. You can’t be surprised 
ngs ; at their behaving rustily with you if 
—_ 4 you never keep your word.” 
fore “Why, I assure you there are times 
when I don’t know where to look, the 
sure way they goon. It is something awful. 
You ought to hear them once. And 
s the now they want the vote.” He rear- 
_ but ranged some pieces of tumbled goods 
way at the table where the customer sat, and 
at! put together the disheveled leaves of 
pOOn. the fashion-papers which locked as if 
the ladies had scattered them in their 
; out rage. 
id be One day the customer heard two ladies 
waiting for their disappointments in the 
n the outer room while the tailor in the alcove 
dress was trying to persuade a third lady that 
1. if positively her things would be sent home 
1 find the next day before dark. The customer 
had now formed the habit of having his 
» and own clothes made by the tailor, and his 
system in avoiding disappointment was 
Keies very simple. In the early fall he ordered 
litie 





a spring suit, and in the late spring it was 
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ready. He never had any difficulty, but 
he was curious to learn how the ladies 
managed, and he listened with all his 
might while these two talked. 

“I always wonder we keep coming,” 
one of them said. 

“Tl tell you why,” the other said. 
“Because he’s cheap, and we get things 
from a fourth to a third less than we can 
get them anywhere else. The quality is 
first rate, and he’s absolutely honest. 
And, besides, he’s a genius. The wretch 
has touch. The things have a style, a 
look, a hang! Really it’s something 
wonderful. Sure it iss,” she ended in 
the tailor’s accent, and then they both 
laughed, and joined in a common sigh. 

“Well, I don’t believe he means to 
deceive any one.” 

“Oh, neither do I. I believe he ex- 
pects to do everything he says. And one 
can’t help liking him even when he 
doesn’t.” 

“He’s a good while getting through 
with her,” the first lady said, meaning 
the unseen lady in the alcove. 

“She'll be a good while longer getting 
through with him, if he hasn’t them 
ready the next time,”’ the second lady 
said. : 

But the lady in the alcove issued from 
it with an impredicable smile, and the 
tailor came up to the others, and de- 
ferred to their wishes with a sort of 
voiceless respect. 

He gave the customer a glance of good- 
fellowship, and said to him, radiantly: 
“Your things all ready for you, this 
morning. As soon as I1—” 

“Oh, no hurry,” the customer re- 
sponded. 

“I won’t be a minute,” the tailor said, 
pulling the curtain of the alcove aside, 
and then there began those sounds of 
objurgation and expostulation, although 
the ladies had seemed so amiable before. 

The customer wondered if they did 
not all enjoy it: the ladies in their 
patience under long trial, and the tailor 
in the pleasure of practising upon it. 
But salinee he did believe in the things 
he promised. He might be so much a 
genius as to have no grasp of facts; he 
might have thought that he could actu- 
ally do what he said. 

The customer’s question on these 
points found answer when one day the 
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tailor remarked, as it were out of a clear 
sky, that he had sold his business; sold 
it to the slippered journeyman who used 
to come in his shirt-sleeves, with his vest- 
front full of pins and needles, bringing 
the basted garments to be tried on the 
ladies who had been promised them per- 
fectly finished. 

“He will do your clothes all right,” he 
explained to the customer. “He is a 
first rate cutter and fitter; he knows the 
whole business.” 

“*But why—why—” the customer be- 
gan. 

“T couldn’t stand it. The way them 
ladies would talk to a person, when you 
done your best to please them; it’s some- 
thing fierce.” 

“Yes, I know. But I thought you 
liked it, from the way you always prom- 
ised them and never kept your word.” 

“* And if I hadn’t promised them?” the 
tailor re turned with some show of feel- 
ing. “They wanted me to promise them 
—they made me—they wouldn’t have 
gone away without it. Sure. Every one 
wanted her things before every one. 
You had got to think of that.” 

“But you had to think of what they 
would say.” 

“Say? Sometimes I thought they 
would hit me. One said she had a notion 
to slap me once. It’s no way to talk.” 

“But you didn’t seem to mind it.” 

“I didn’t mind it for a good while. 
Then | couldn’t stand it. So I sold.” 

He shook his head sadly; but the 
customer had no comfort to offer him. 
He asked when his clothes would be 
done, and the tailor told him when, and 
then they were not. The new proprietor 
tried them on, but he would not say just 
when they would be finished. 

“We have a good deal of work already 
for some ladies that been disappointed. 
Now we try a new way. We tell people 
exactly what we do.” 

the 


“Well, that’s right,” 


customer 
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said, but in his heart he was not sure he 
liked the new way. 

The day before his clothes were prom- 
ised he dropped in. From the curtained 
alcove he heard low murmurs, the voice 
of the new proprietor and the voice of 
some lady trying on, and being severely 
bidden not to expect her things at a 
time she suggested. “‘No, madam. We 
got too much work on hand already. 
These things, they will not be done be- 
fore next week.” 

“IT told you to-morrow,” the same 
voice said to another lady, and the new 
proprietor came out with an unfinished 
coat in his hand. 

“T know you did, but I thought you 
would be better than your word, and so 
I came to-day. Well, then, to-morrow. 

“Yes, to-morrow,” .the new proprietor 

said, but he did not seem to have liked 
the lady’s joke. He did not look happy. 

A few weeks after that the customer 
came for some little alterations in his 
new suit. 

In the curtained alcove he heard the 
murmurs of trying on, much cheerfuller 
murmurs than before; the voice of a 
lady lifted in gladness, in gaiety, and an 
incredible voice replying, “Oh, sure, 
madam.” 

Then the old proprietor came out in 
his shirt-sleeves and slippers, With his 
waistcoat-front full of pins and néedles, 
just like the new proprietor in former 
days. 

“Why!” the customer 
“Have you bought back?” 

“No. I’m just here like a journey- 
man already. The new man he want 
me to come. He don’t get along very 
well with his way. He’s all right; he’s 
a good man, and a first-class tailor. 
But,” and the former proprietor looked 
down at the basted garment hanging 
over his arm, and picked off an irrele- 
vant thread from it, “he thinks I get 
along better with the ladies.” 
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The Wire 


BY ROBERT WELLES RITCHIE 


PRON a convention - hall, 
a where representatives 
of a national party had 
- assembled to make a 
platform and nominate 
, a candidate for the 
é Presidency, many days 
of acrimony and strain between con- 
tending factions had surcharged the 
heated air with a dangerous spirit of 
passion. Men who sat in their shirt- 
sleeves, sullen and wilted under the goad 
of the sun and of a strong opponent’s 
domination, sensed the undercurrent of 
raw temper that played through the in- 
nocent formula of the day’s order of 
business; by barks of applause they 
encouraged their leaders to push conten- 
tion to the point of open rupture. Spec- 
tators crowding the galleries to suffoca- 
tion felt the menace in the choked aisles 
below them and invited disorder by 
taunts and cat-calls. Only the chatter- 
ing telegraph instruments in the circle 
of the press benches before the speaker’s 
stage seemed oblivious to the unmasked 
passions abroad; in the hushes between 
the roaring and snarling of many voices 
they spoke their unruffled monotone. 
A big man in an alpaca coat—he who 
had cracked the whip over the heads of 
mutineers since first the doors of the 
convention-hall opened—rose from his 
place among the delegates of his state 
and started down the main aisle to the 
platform. His purpose was known. 
Consummate daring was his. He was 
going to read out of the party certain 
men considered by many to be among 
the party’s leaders. For a minute there 
was a hush, then—outlawry. From the 
solid bank of the opposition, massed in 
the front of the hall, many jumped from 
their seats and crowded the aisle, set in 
the pose of fighters, to contend his pas- 
sage. Banners were swirled into his eyes. 
Wadded newspapers and crumpled paper 
fans were hurled at his head. He was 


hustled and buffeted. Then men of his 





own camp, seeing their leader’s humilia- 
tion, leaped to his assistance, formed a 
flying wedge about his body, and at- 
tempted to rush him to the stage. The 
affair instantly became a matter of fists 
and grapples. A fragile railing about 
the press benches gave before the crush 
of bodies, and the hurly-burly swept 
among the benches of the correspon- 
dents. 
“Look out! The wire! The wire!” 

A correspondent, stripped to his shirt, 
jumped to his feet and with fluttering 
hands tried to fend off the fighting pack. 
He was butted back into his seat. Over 
his telegrapher’s shoulder he threw his 
arm; the free arm of the man at the 
key locked with his and they bent their 
backs protectively over the fragile, pre- 
cious thing of coil and armature that 
linked the world to them. They were 
trampled and harried, but as the wave 
of bodies passed over them, carrying the 
fighting even onto the floor of the stage, 
they braced to take the brunt. The 
correspondent, his lips to the telegra- 
pher’s ear, dictated the news of what 
was happening around him. His words, 
voiced in a torture of apprehension, of 
acute bodily pain, leaped to New York 
with the od wd of light, and thence 
out to the nation and the world beyond 
seas. 

The wire was saved and serving. 

Seventy years ago a portrait-painter 

sat at a clumsy desk in Washington and 
jiggled a metal tab with nervous finger. 
In Baltimore an armature clacked, and 
one understanding its untried speech 
translated the click into “What hath 
God wrought!’ That day was born the 
wire. Born a creature of service. Born 
to obliterate space and make the earth 
a back-yard for over-fence chattings 
between the peoples. Two days after 
the first message passed between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore over the portrait- 
painter's stretched wire the Democratic 
convention in Baltimore nominated 
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James K. Polk for President, and this 


fact was intrusted to the new messenger 
for transmission to the Democrats of 
Congress in Washington. That day the 
wire was christened the Servant of the 
News, and bound by its sponsors to the 
slavery of the world’s news-hunger. On 
a May day in 1844 a dozen words of news 
limped less than a hundred miles through 
the air and pious people heard preachers 
call the circumstance a revelation of 
divine favor to man. One night in 
April not many years ago a ship came in 
to New York from the sea, carrying the 
survivors of a great ocean tragedy, and 
between nine o'clock and an hour after 
midnight more than a million words 
of news—the vivid narratives of those 
snatched from death— went out over 
the wires from New York, and perhaps a 
third of that number more shot under 
the ocean. Yet not fifty people knew of 
that heavy burden on the slave of the 
news; only its masters were aware, and 
they spoke casually of “extra- heavy 
traffic.” 

So in the new revelation of to-day the 
marvel of yesterday is forgotten. An 


aeroplane soars upward, to the enchained 


wonder of a multitude; to-morrow it 
gains no more notice than a hawk unless 
its operator gambles his neck against 
applause by driving his machine upside- 
down. The world-hunger for news grows 
more acute each year; as China, Africa, 
and the islands of the sea move into the 
back-yard comity of the peoples, gossip 
of their affairs must pass over the back- 
yard fence. Each year the wire is called 
upon for sterner service. But no one 
pauses to be amazed at the increasing 
news distributing prodigies of the wire; 
none considers, even, its existence. The 
news is there on the printed page, 
propped between the egg-cup ah the 
coffee-pot; that is the sole, satisfying 
fact the world reckons. Here is a bit of 
scandal from Seward, Alaska; there a 
thrill from Teheran, a laugh out of 
Skiddo, California. What reader pos- 
sesses the magic spectacles to read be- 
hind black lines of type the far more 
human, more dramatic stories of, say, 
a dog-team post buried in a blizzard, an 
imperial censor hoodwinked under the 
sword, a desert lineman dying of thirst? 

The wire must serve! The wire must 
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serve! Come flood, come fire, it must 
not be stopped. An emperor prohibits 
its tattling; it tattles, nevertheless. An 
earthquake rends it five thousand fath- 
oms down on the floor of ocean; it flings 
its news burden through the unwired air. 
Though man made it his serf, many 
thousands of men are chained to it. 
Though men die and thrones are knocked 
into scrap, the wire is eternally at ser- 
vice. And why? Because John Smith 
at his bacon in a Harlem flat and Chu 
Fang over his tea in a Cantonese shop 
must know how men die—if their taking 
is zbnormal—and why athrone is knocked 
into scrap. If John Smith were elected 
President of the United States, Chu 
Fang would be pleased to know it. John 
Smith, by the same token, would carry 
a pleasurable thrill to business if the wire 
told him Chu Fang had been boiled in 
oil by pirates. 

Those whose lives are given to the 
grooming of the wire estimate that twen- 
ty-six hundred papers in the United 
States receive each day a telegraphic ser- 
vice, either from one of the great news 
associations, from their own correspon- 
dents, or both. At least four hundred 
papers divide between them each day a 
million words of telegraphed news from 
their correspondents abroad and at 
home, aside from the general news re- 

ort furnished by the collecting agencies. 
n twenty-four hours of an average day 
1,190,000 words of news are sent over the 
land wires of this country. Enough more 
pass over the cables to and from Europe, 
the Orient, and our insular possessions 
to bring the daily average to over two 
millions. Given an event of startling 
character or of wide-spread interest, and 
the average will jump by tens of thou- 
sands. A full third of the day’s total 
outpouring may come from a single city: 
from San Francisco, burning; from Chi- 
cago, in the grip of a political conven- 
tion’s hysteria. A bulk of words ap- 
proximating a novel of Dickens went 
under the key fingers of operators each 
day of the Republican convention of 
1912, and again at Baltimore almost as 
many words as Samuel Pepys put into 
his diary of many busy and gossipy 
years were flashed to readers the coun- 
try over before Woodrow Wilson was 
nominated for the Presidency. Abroad, 
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THE 
the impatience of news-hunger is not so 
exacting as with up-to-the-minute Amer- 
icans. The slower agency of the mails 
divides the labor of transmission with 
the telegraph. Data lacking, men who 
live with the wire in this country give 
it as an opinion that the day’s average 
news moving in Europe, exclusive of 
Great Britain and her colonies, is at 
most considerably less than in the United 
States. The impulse toward heavier 
wire traffic abroad is growing, however, 
and comes from the insistence of Ameri- 
can news agencies upon co-oper. ation un- 
der the American spur of speed. 

The voice of the wire is constant as 
light. It rivals the speed of light-waves. 
On the last day of the year 1910 the 
airmen were in the sky above an avia- 
tion-field at Los Angeles. Because then 
the interest of people in exhibition flights 

vas still keen, a news association had 

its “loop” from a direct wire circuit 
established at the press bench of the 
grand-stand; a correspondent sat at the 
telegrapher’s side and through his efh- 
cient finger dictated the turn of events 
straight to the San Francisco office of his 
association. There an operator, receiv- 
ing, sat at the shoulder of another who 
tapped the key of the direct New York 
circuit. Events at Dominguez Field 
progressed without incident. The re- 
porter in the press-stand, his eyes aloft, 
droned a duil taleof “aerial De rbies” and 
passenger-carrying flights into the ear 
of the operator. An announcer mega- 
phoned “a startling exhibition flight by 
the world’s most daring aviator,” and a 
yellow biplane leaped from the turf to 
cut a straight, upward slash in the blue 
field of space. Up and up the thin 
sheaves pushed their way until they 
hung, a buttonhole in the sky. Folk 
waited, necks strained, for the invisible 

master of the air to make his play with 
death. They saw the twin slivers pirou- 
ette, double in a dizzy sweep, balance 
on the brink of an air precipice, then— 

“Flash! Hoxsey falling!’ the reporter 
shouted. “Flash! Hoxsey falling!’ an 
operator three hundred miles away in 
San Francisco flung over his shoulder 
to the fellow-operator at his elbow. 
“Flash! Hoxsey falling!” cried a man 
at the Frisco key in a big room four 
floors above New York’s Broadway. 
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Here was a prodigy. Before the bi- 
plane and the doomed airman had 
plunged a thousand feet to destruction. 
men in the New York office of the news 
association knew that Hoxsey was falling 
from the sky—knew everything the 
hushed spectators three thousand miles 
away could know. The wire brought the 
message in less than thirty seconds. 
While men raced across Dominguez 
Field to the yellow jumble dropped from 
above—before ever a hand was laid on 
the wreck of the biplane—twenty wires 
out of San Francisco, Chicago, and New 
York were humming this message to 
a score of cities: “ Bulletin gr +y fell 
1,000 feet, Dominguez Field, Los An- 
geles. Probably dead.” 

Speed! Speed! That is the cry of 
the wire to-day. Sure of its own power, 
strong in its might to serve, the slave 
of the news demands that the human 
agency which must be co-ordinated with 
it shall be keyed to superhuman efh- 
ciency. Those who tend the wire must 
possess its instinct of swift sureness; 
especially when the clamor of the news- 
hungry makes a delay of seconds intol- 
erable. Once a year in this country 
comes a test which cracks the nerves of 
men who groom the wire; but it finds 
the wire itself fallible only in so far as 
its aides are incapable of holding them- 
selves to its lightning pace. ‘This is 
when the baseball madness advances 
into the dog-days of the so-called 
World’s Series games; when the police 
have to cleave a lane through the pack 
watching bulletin-boards and graphic 
diagrams before the newspaper offices in 
a score of great cities; and when, even 
in the smaller towns, business yields to 
the lure of the hastily scrawled bulletin. 
Tens of thousands witness the games 
with their own eyes; many millions de- 
mand to be spectators by proxy. 

Newspapers and news associations 
prepare for these pennant games as doc- 
tors plan to fight a fever. They are 
under the rowel of the mob’s impatience; 
rivalry forces them to a fight wherein 
seconds lost mean prestige—and dollars 
—lost. Consider as typical the strategy 
employed in such crises by a certain 
resourceful news association. 

The deciding game between contend- 
ing teams is to be played on NewYork’s 
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Polo Grounds. Two wires are strung 
from the office of the association to the 
places allotted at the press-stand; one 
is an emergency provision to be used in 
case the other fails. In the down-town 
operating office of the news agency con- 
nection is made between the active wire 
at the Polo Grounds and the Chicago 
“main trunk”; at Chicago a “visible 
relay”’ records on an unwinding reel the 
message that is leaping, reinforced by 
fresh current, onto the San Francisco 
circuit. In the New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco offices operators sit with 
their eyes on the unreeling tape, ready 
to flash each character appearing there 
over subsidiary circuits to Atlanta and 
the South, to St. Paul and the North- 
west, to Los Angeles and all the coast. 
In each of the cities fed by the circuits 
the newspapers subscribing to the asso- 
ciation’s service have loop wires leading 
to their offices; these carry the message 
of the circuit automatically. Such the 
preparations of the news-distributor; 
and for the telegraph company pains 
equally assiduous. At each relay point 
—and that, in the phrase of the craft, is 
where an automatic “repeater” rein- 
forces the carrying current, sharpens the 
timbre of the metallic chirp and chatter 
~—a wire chief “rides the wire,” with his 
ear to the quality of the voice that 
speeds. Does weather threaten to para- 
lyze the wire Jin his territory, he has 
a “fall-back,” or substitute circuit, 
through unaffected country, built in the 
air and ready for instant use. Over the 
entire stretch of wire from the Polo 
Grounds to San Francisco the circuit is 
made “blind”; it cannot be broken by 
human agency. All is ready. From 
Harlem to the Golden Gate the strain 
is at maximum; men are tensed to ac- 
tion; the wire is alive. 

“Cobb flies to Murphy,” dictates the 
baseball reporter in the press-stand, 
judging the trajectory of the batted ball 
almost with the crack of the bat. 

“Cobb flies to Murphy,” calls the 
assistant sporting editor of the San 
Francisco evening paper, and his voice is 
megaphoned to the crowd blocking 
Kearney Street. Before the high fly 
batted by Cobb on the Polo Field has 
smacked the glove of Murphy in the 
outfield, the traffic policeman standing 


by Lotta’s fountain in the Pacific Coast 
city knows the play is made. 

... “And is caught out,” the re- 
porter in the press-stand supplements. 

“Murphy never misses ’em,” com- 
ments the San Francisco policeman be- 
fore the outfielder has returned the ball 
to the pitcher’s box. 

Service such as this must represent 
the wire’s ultimate speed efficiency. 
Surely, until men become machines 
charged with a current of instantaneous 
reaction, man’s servant of stretched cop- 
per will not do better by him. Maxi- 
mum speed obtained, the masters of the 
talking spark still have to face the prob- 
lems of a constant warfare with the 
wire’s enemy, the elements. However 
cunningly they may contrive to drive 
the lightning flash of intelligence with 
the swiftness of light, whatever the 
magnitude of traffic the telegraph may 
be forced to carry, there is the ever- 
present menace of storm, fire, and flood 
to threaten wide-spread extinction of the 
spark. The leveling of miles of wires in 
the path of a tornado or their burdening 
by a blizzard taxes the fortitude and 
ingenuity of the telegraph masters even 
more than does the exceptional call for 
speed. Only when the voice of the wire 
is stopped does the world come to know 
the tremendous part it plays in the 
world’s work. 

In recent years the failure of the wire 
to weather the assaults of storms has 
twice brought a startling sense of lack 
to all the peoples in North America and 
many thousands abroad. One of these 
instances was the blizzard that cut 
Washington out of existence on the day 
of President Taft’s inauguration, March 
4, 1908. 

In the news sense, an inauguration is 
one of the major events. It possesses a 
strong human appeal for every Amer- 
ican. A “feature” it is, to be spread 
over as many columns of type as possi- 
ble. The night before the day Mr. Taft 
was to stand before the nation as its 
new Executive, a storm out of the north- 
west cut a white swath from Chicago to 
the Capes, leveled every pole about the 
national capital and cloaked with silence 
the one spot in the country upon which 
the interest of millions was centered. 
Dawn came and Washington was not in 
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the world. The nation was stunned; 
was being denied its great show. Fran- 
tically the wire stabbed at its crippled 
arms, striving to drive the spark into the 
silence. But Baltimore was mute; Rich- 
mond answered not; Hagerstown mum- 
bled unintelligibly. Noon, and the pro- 
cession to the steps of the Capitol; still 
the country vainly hurled its demand for 
news against the barriers of the snow. A 
wireless spark began to flicker feebly, 
carrying the bare intelligence to New 
York that Mr. Taft was President. Then 
linemen plunging through the drifts 
south of the city contrived to string a 
single wire across the breach and the 
general manager of the telegraph him- 
self sat at the key to grope for the fron- 
tier of the world outside. He “raised” 
Atlanta; the Southern city had already 
provided a circuitous route around the 
boundaries of the storm havoc via New 
Orleans; the long-delayed news, pared 
to the bone of fact, limped out of the lost 
capital hours after the nation’s spectacle 
was finished. 

Flood-time in the Ohio Valley, and the 
wire finds itself playing to all the world 
the ““heavy”’ réle in melodrama. Each 
hour, bringing fresh disaster with the 
rising waters, snuffs out, one by one, the 
living sparks of the telegraph. Now 
Columbus, in agony, is shut away from 
the ear of men; now Dayton sends out 
a last despairing cry and is still. The 
darkness and the yellow tides hide trage- 
dies all the more poignant in the imagi- 
nation of the peoples beyond the zone of 
the floods because of the silence—the 
dreadful silence. A day passes and out 
of the water wastes comes not a word to 
tell of the salvation of those in peril or 
their last bitter fate. Then in the hour 
of greatest apprehension the voice of a 
girl—the clear, strong voice of a girl— 
breaks the silence. She is an operator 
in a station on the telephone trunk-line 
a few miles out of Dayton and above the 
waters encroachment. A single live 
wire out of the miles of flooded territory 
has come under her groping fingers, and 
over this she talks to New York. A 
writer in a newspaper office makes notes 
of what she has to tell. It is as if she 
were in the next room, so close she 
seems, so fresh and vibrant is the life in 
her voice. 
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“Good night,” she finishes. “Ask 
the people to pray God for our deliver- 
ance.” 

Aye, the wire that carries tales of 
romance must have its own romances. 
Mysteries it whispers from land to land, 
and mysteries of its secret devising it 
possesses, too—nor publishes them to 
the incredulous. Ask the men who give 
their lives to the wire to tell their tales 
of the achievement of the impossible, of 
miracles apparently supernatural. The 
wire, they will tell you, has a soul; it 
is human. On occasions it will lie and 
cheat. 

Once the wire cheated when the des- 
tinies of two nations were in the lap of 
chance. 

That was during the conference of the 
Russian and Japanese peace plenipoten- 
tiaries at Portsmouth. The contending 
armies faced each other across the Sha-ho 
in Manchuria, waiting to join again in 
battle if the negotiations in the American 
city failed. Fail they must, it appeared. 
A Sunday came when the deadlock 
between the representatives of Czar and 
Emperor was hopeless; even Count 
Witte hinted broadly to the correspon- 
dents that the following day would see 
the definite rupture of all peace parleying 
and a resumption of fighting. Prayers 
for peace were offered in many church- 
es throughout America that Sunday, 
though even the devout feared the futil- 
ity of their appeal. Over in Tokio a 
correspondent for a London paper, who 
had a source of information he consid- 
ered reliable, heard on this dark Sunday 
that the Emperor had cabled Baron 
Komura at Portsmouth explicit orders 
to make peace, even at a sacrifice of 
Japan’s interests. To get that informa- 
tion to his paper was for this correspon- 
dent a necessity as urgent as any possible. 
But the polite, smiling censor, the Em- 
peror’s guardian set over a babbling 
cable, stood immovably in the way. The 
correspondent locked himself in his room 
and gave many hours to thought, then 
he presented himself at the cable-office 
and filed for transmission an innocent 
despatch of commonplaces, which in- 
cluded the words, “ Rev. Ondit preached 
to-day; text, ‘Good will toward men.’” 

The polite censor was not ac- 
quainted with the Gospel according to 
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St. Luke; he did not remember, if he 
ever knew, what the heavenly chorus 
sang on the Nativity morn. No more 
did he recognize anything reprehensible 
in the name of the worthy French clergy- 
man, the Rev. Ondit. But the editor 
of the London paper into whose hands 
the uncensored cable came knew the 
full text of the angels’ chorus, recognized 
the beneficent sponsorship of the myth- 
ical Ondit. To him this single voice out 
of Tokio called in the hour most threat- 
ening to peace, “They say—peace!” 
His paper declared, alone, that peace 
was in sight, and peace came in forty- 
eight hours. 

Consider the wire in its fabrication of 
mysteries. ‘Two instances may be cited. 

In March, 1889, American and Ger- 
man fleets were at anchor in the harbor 
of Apia, Samoa. Out of a native quar- 
rel, known as the Tamasese rebellion, a 
grave international crisis had sprung, 
the ripples of disorder had carried to 
Washington and Berlin, and affairs were 
at such a pass between the two nations 
that a single untoward incident down 
in the remote South Sea harbor would 
have launched hostile shots from the 
guns of the disputants’ warders. A 
steamer connected Apia and the world 
once in every twenty-eight days. There 
was no cable. The last steamer from 
San Francisco to Sydney had been fif- 
teen days out of Apia, and the island 
port was as far from the world as a har- 
bor in the moon, when from an Aus- 
tralian city this message was flashed 
under seas to London: ‘‘German and 
American fleets at Apia both totally de- 
stroyed. Battle?’ The cable did not 
reveal the source of the rumor. The 
hazarded “Battle?” was clearly an at- 
tempted explanation of the startling ru- 
mor, based on knowledge of the strained 
relations between the nem Great ex- 
citement and a perilous increase of the 
war fever were the products of the 
vagrant despatch until conservative 
judgment pointed out that it must be a 
canard—there was no way Apia could 
have communicated with the world after 
the departure of the last steamer. 

Just thirteen days from the time the 
cable cried its message of disaster, the 
mail-steamer from Sydney arrived at 
Apia. She passed many dismantled and 


beached hulks on the way to her anchor- 
age—the wrecks of the American and 
German warships. Then her people 
learned of the hurricane that had raged 
for three days from March 16th; and, 
later, the world knew that the wire had 
not lied. 

In 1900 disturbing news came out of 
China, and the Occident began to hear 
of militant fanatics calling themselves 
“Boxers.” Disorder spread with alarm- 
ing speed, and, of a sudden, Peking was 
isolated, its foreign residents driven to 
the legation compounds and there be- 
sieged by a horde of murderous natives. 
Just before telegraphic communication 
with the capital was cut by the Boxers, 
the Hong-Kong correspondent of a New 
York paper cabled that Baron von Ket- 
teler, German minister to China, had 
been assassinated. When this despatch 
was published the German Foreign Of- 
fice made excited queries to determine 
the authenticity of the New York paper’s 
despatch, and with satisfaction an- 
nounced the receipt of news from Peking 
telling that the minister was alive and 
in no danger. Forty-eight hours after 
the correspondent in eo Sg a thou- 
sand miles from Peking, telegraphed the 
death of the minister, von Roenales was 
killed by a Boxer. The wire had told 
the truth two days in advance of the 
event. 

The wire serves—serves—serves! En- 
gine of man’s devising, it has power 
beyond the imagination of many men, 
the physical capacity of any. It is 
untiring, undaunted. News! The wire 
makes it and traffics in it. The news- 
hunger of the world it whets even as it 
satishies. No bit of gossip is too small 
to escape it; none too momentous to 
abash it. A king may send an ulti- 
matum by the wire; but a bricklayer 
will know he has done so, for the wire 
tattles it. Minute by minute the clock 
around the wire buzzes and whispers 
over all the earth its many-tongued prat- 
tle of comedy and tragedy, of disaster 
and rejoicing, men’s hates and women’s 
loves. Perhaps a petty, foolish babble, 
this; but it is the voice of humanity—ot 
humanity unconscious, away from its 
dignity. Who shall say the wire is not 
the present-day nerve-center of all man- 
kind? 
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ing in front of the pay- 

ing-teller’s little win- 

~@ dow, having one of 

iE her modest dividend 

Nua checks cashed. She was 

folding the crisp notes carefully when 

she was startled by the voice of a man 

who stood next in the waiting line be- 
hind her. 

“May I speak to you a moment when 
I leave the window?” queried the voice. 

Mrs. Woods, turning, recognized the 
man as the notable fixture of humanity 
in Mrs. Noble’s very select boarding- 
house where she herself lived. The gen- 
tleman was wealthy, aged, and privi- 
leged, since for countless seasons he had 
been a feature of Noble’s. The fact that 
Mr. Allston boarded there was Noble’s 
best asset. 

“Certainly, Mr. Allston,” replied 
Mrs. Woods almost inaudibly, but em- 
phasizing her agreement with a nod. 
She was a middle-aged woman, with 
nothing to distinguish her from a thou- 
sand other middle-aged women. 

She stepped aside and stood by the 
high circular structure fitted out with 
paper, pens, and bank literature gen- 
erally, and almost at once Mr. Allston 
joined her. At a slightly perceptible 
gesture—Mr. Allston, of course, never 
actually beckoned a lady to follow his 
lead—she went behind him toward the 
rotary door of the bank, where they 
were almost out of hearing. Mr. Allston, 
in his guarded voice, spoke at once. 

“May I ask at what hour you left the 
house, Mrs. Woods?” said he. 

Mrs. Woods, catching a vague alarm 
from his manner, replied that she had 
left quite early. She had been shopping, 
and was now about to return to the 
house for luncheon. 

“I advise you not to do so,” cau- 
tioned the old gentleman. Mrs. Woods 
gazed athim. She was frankly alarmed. 
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“Why?” she began. 

“Noble’s was quarantined an hour 
ago,” said the old man. “One of the 
Sims children has scarlet-fever. They 
don’t dare move it in this weather, so 
they have nurses, and the sign is up on 
the front door. Mrs. Noble is dis- 
tressed, but she can’t help it. You 
had better not return for luncheon, or 
you will be quarantined.” 

“T have not seen the Sims children for 
days and days,” declared Mrs. Woods 
with an air of relief. “‘I have not even 
seen Mrs. Sims. Mrs. Noble told me 
yesterday that little Muriel was ailing 
and her mother was staying with her. 
It must have been the fever coming on.” 

“Of course,” replied Allston. “TI got 
out, luckily, just before the notice was 
put up. Then I met Dr. Vane, and he 
told me. He advised me not to go into 
the house, as it might mean being a 
prisoner there for some time. So I got 
away as fast as possible. I am going toa 
hotel. It is very inconvenient, but it 
would be more so being shut up at 
Noble’s for days, perhaps weeks.” 

“T think perhaps I had better not re- 
turn,” said Mrs. Woods, hesitatingly. 
She was casting about in her mind ex- 
actly what she could do. Then Mr. 
Allston inquired if he could be of any 
service, and she thanked him and said 
no. He remarked that it would of course 
be very annoying and inconvenient for 
both of them, and went forth from the 
bank, while she went into the ladies’ 
waiting-room. She sat down and re- 
mained quiet, but inwardly she was 
aware of precisely the sensations of a 
wandering, homeless cat. 

It was, of course, rather obvious that 
she would either have to go to a hotel— 
a quiet hotel for those of her ilk—or re- 
turn to Noble’s and remain in quaran- 
tine. She was even inclined toward the, 
latter course, as involving less trouble. 
She considered that probably the period 
of isolation would be limited, and that 
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she would not seriously object to remain- 
ing housed in her own nest rather than 
settle even temporarily in a new one. 

Then she suddenly reflected that little 
Muriel Sims was not the only child at 
Noble’s. There were the two Dexter 
boys. She was almost sure that they 
had never had scarlet fever. There was 
the Willis baby. There was little Anna- 
bel Ames. Suppose all these came down 
with scarlet fever? Why, that might 
mean quarantine for months. Then, 
also, there was the noise of so many chil- 
dren confined to the house. Probably 
none of them had escaped quarantine. 
The littke Dexter boys were very bois- 
terous children. They would probably 
slide down the banisters all day. Mrs. 
Woods again vibrated mentally toward 
the hotel. 

Then Miss Selma Windsor entered. 
She did not notice Mrs. Woods. That 
was Selma’s way. She was not apt to 
notice people unless she almost collided 
with them. 

Selma entered and seated herself at 
one of the little writing-tables, took some 
papers from her black-leather bag, and 
began to examine them with as complete 
an air of detachment as if she were en- 
tirely alone in the world. 

Mrs. Woods made an involuntary 
movement. She half rose; then she set- 
tled back. She was still entirely unno- 
ticed by the other woman, who con- 
tinued to examine her papers. She was 

robably about Mrs. Woods’s own age. 
Mrs. Woods reflected upon that. “‘We 
went to Miss Waters’s school, but Selma 
was in a higher class,” she told herself. 
She wondered, quite impartially, whether 
that proved superior wits or superior age 
on the part of Selma. 

She was not astute enough to realize 
that Selma had very few of her own 
ravages of time. Selma deceived peo- 
ple, though not intentionally. She had 
no desire to look older than she need. A 
woman who does that is almost mon- 
strous. Selma simply considered that 
certain clothes were suitable for a woman 
of her age, and she wore them. She also 
considered that a certain invariable 
style of hair-dressing must be adopted. 
She adopted it. The result was that to 
most people she did look as old as she 
was. 
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Casual observers did not recognize the 
fact that there were no lines in her face; 
that her skin was smooth, with the ready 
change of color of youth; that her facial 
contours remained very nearly intact; 
that her hair had not lost its youthful 
thickness and warm color. Selma was 
regarded by most people, as she was re- 
garded by Mrs. Woods that morning, as 
a woman over the middle-age line of life. 

She generally wore black, and her 
clothes had always a slightly hesitant 
note as to the last mode. She wore 
small black hats, and her fair hair was 
brushed very smoothly away from her 
temples. None of it could be seen under 
the prim brim of her hat. She had re- 
moved her gloves. Mrs. Woods did not 
notice that the hands were as smooth as 
a girl’s, and displayed no prominent 
veins. She did notice the flash of a 
great white diamond on one finger, as 
Selma handled the papers in a tidy, deli- 
cate fashion. 

She reflected that Selma was a rich 
woman, and how very fortunate that 
was, since she had never married. She 
remembered that Selma lived in the 
suburbs, in a very wealthy town. She 
had never visited her there. She had 
seen but little of her—and that little had 
been through chance meetings—for years. 
They always exchanged cards at Christ- 
mas. They were on an even level of 
friendship which both acknowledged, 
but there was no intimacy. 

Mrs. Woods did not feel at liberty to 
interrupt the other woman in her scru- 
tiny of her papers. Selma scrutinized 
very Ysa Evidently something 
was perplexing her a little, but she did 
not frown at all. She simply examined 
and considered, with a serenity which 
was imperturbable. At last she seemed 
contented. She refolded the papers, 
slipped the elastic band around them, 
put them in her leather bag, fastened it, 
and began to put on her gloves. 

Then, for the first time, she glanced 
about her as if she were capable of 
sensing anything or anybody outside her 
own individuality. She saw Mrs. Woods. 
Evidently not expecting to see her in 
that particular place, she did not at once 
recognize her. However, she was aware 
that here was a woman whom she knew. 
She calmly regarded the other’s large, 
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rather good-looking, obvious face. Then 
she rose. She extended her right hand, 
upon which the glove was now smoothed 
and buttoned. “‘ How do you do, Clara?” 
she said, composedly, addressing Mrs. 
Woods by her Christian name. 

Then the two women sat down to- 
gether on the little leather-covered divan 
and exchanged confidences—or rather, 
Clara Woods volunteered them. There 
was scarcely an exchange. except for 
the trifling inevitabilities of health and 
weather. Clara Woods told Selma 
Windsor about the scarlet fever at No- 
ble’s, and how she was as one ship- 
wrecked without the necessities of life, 
or compelled to return to indefinite iso- 
lation of quarantine. 

Selma disposed of the situation pleas- 
antly and gracefully, and finally. “You 
will, of course, return with me to Laurel- 
ville this afternoon,” she said. “I can 
supply you with everything you need. 
I shall be glad to have you with me until 
the quarantine is raised.” 

Clara Woods made only a faint demur. 
The proposition seemed to her fairly 
providential. She had not known how 
to afford that quiet, exclusive hotel. Her 
income was very limited. Then, too, 
there had been the apparently insur- 
mountable problem of her belongings 
quarantined at Noble’s. 

Clara Woods was a pious woman, and 
humbly inclined to a conviction of the 
personal charge of the Deity over her. 
Visions of shorn lambs, and sparrows 
fluttering in search of suitable sites for 
nests, floated through her mind, which 
was really that of an innocent, simple 
child in spite of her ponderousness of 
middle-age. There was something rather 
lovely in her expression as she looked up 
into Selma’s face. Clara’s eyes were 
shining with vistas of gratitude. Selma, 
who was imaginative, realized it. She 
smiled charmingly. 

“T am so glad I happened to come in 
here to-day,” she said. 

“It seems like a special providence,” 
returned Clara, ardently; and Selma 
heard herself practically called a special 
providence, and rose above her own 
sense of humor because she understood 
what was passing in her friend’s men- 
tality. 

The two lunched together; then Selma 


had some shopping to do in one of the 
big stores before they took the four- 
thirty train to Laurelville. It was prob- 
ably that little shopping expedition 
which started queer after-events. At 
least, Clara Woods always considered 
them queer, although sometimes she was 
divided between the queerness of the 
events and the possible queerness of her- 
self for so estimating them. 

Whenever she met Selma, after what 
happened, she looked at her with a ques- 
tion in her eyes which, if Selma under- 
stood, she did not attempt to answer. 
Whenever Clara Woods endeavored diz- 
zily to understand, she always got back 
to the ready-made frocks displayed in 
that great store on the day of her meet- 
ing Selma in the bank. 

Clara Woods, when she stood with her 
friend in one of the departments, had 
something of the sensations which one 
might have had in the company of 
royalty—if royalty ever went shopping 
for ready-made clothes! There was 
something about Selma Windsor— It 
was difficult—in fact, impossible—to say 
what that something was. She was well 
and expensively clad, though with that 
slight flatting of the fashion key; but 
there were hundreds of women as well 
clad. She had a perfect poise of man- 
ner; so had other women by the score. 
Clara decided that it was impossible 
to say what it was that awoke to 
alert life and attention the groups of 
saleswomen. Selma had no need to 
stand for a second hesitating, as Clara 
always did in such places, feeling herself 
in the role of an uninvited guest at 
some stately function. 

Selma was approached at once. There 
was, apparently, even some rivalry be- 
tween the trim saleswomen. Clara won- 
dered if Selma was known to any of 
these. She afterward learned that it was 
the first time in her life that Selma had 
entered that department of the store. 

“Anything I can show you to-day, 
madam?” inquired a voice, and the 
other women fell back. 

Selma expressed her wishes. She and 
Clara were deferentially shown to seats 
among the grove of dummies, clad in the 
latest modes, and resembling a perfectly 
inanimate afternoon-tea style. Clara 
felt a reflected glory, as one thing 
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after another was displayed to her 
friend, not with obsequiousness, but 
with really fine deference to that mys- 
terious something. Finally the pur- 
chase was made, and then Selma and 
Clara were in a taxicab on their way to 
the station. 

They reached the suburban town 
where Selma lived about five o’clock. 
Selma had a limousine waiting for her. 
Clara experienced an almost childish 
sense of delight when she sank into the 
depths of its luxurious padding. Again 
the innocent, if perhaps absurd, con- 
viction of the special providence which 
had her in charge that day illumined 
her whole soul. 

“Well, | must say I never dreamed 
this morning that to-night I would be 
here,” she remarked, happily. 

Selma laughed softly. ‘‘We are both 
encountering the very delightfully un- 
expected,” she replied. 

“*But when I think of coming entirely 
without baggage!” 

“My clothes will fit you perfectly,” 
said Selma. “I have a new black chiffon 
which I have never worn, which you can 
wear at dinner to-night.” 

“You dress for dinner?” asked Clara 
with an accession of childish pleasure. 

“Sometimes. When I am entirely 
alone I. make no change,” said Selma, 
“but to-night I am entertaining—a very 
unusual thing for me—two guests, my 
lawyer and his cousin. We have some 
business to discuss, and I thought we 
might combine a little festive occasion 
with it. Mr. Wheeler is a charming gen- 
tleman. His cousin I have never met. 
This cousin is a Southerner, visiting him, 
and I included him in the invitation. 
I wished at the time I had another lady, 
and here she is, provided most provi- 
dentially.” 

“Are they young men?” 

“Mr. Wheeler is not. He is of our age. 
He has an invalid wife. I suppose his 
cousin is also middle-aged. 1 did not 
inquire.” 

3y some law of sequence not evident 
on the surface, Selma immediately began 
to talk about the costumes which they 
had seen that afternoon. “It is very 
strange how the fashions have turned 
to ante-bellum days,” said she. “How 
much at home the few survivors of the 


Civil War would have felt in that crowd 
of dummies dressed in flounces and 
fichus and full petticoats!” 

“Yes; they even wore plaids,” agreed 
Clara. Then she added that she sup- 
posed there must be many wardrobes in 
which hung duplicates of those very 
gowns which they had seen that after- 
noon. “I remember my aunt Clara 
showing me one exactly like that 
flounced plaid taffeta, except hers was a 
purple-and-green plaid, and the one in 
the store was blue and brown,” said she. 

Clara noticed a queer expression on 
the other woman’s face, which in the 
light of after-events she remembered. 
Selma nodded. 

“Yes,” she replied. “I dare say you 
are right.” 

Her blue eyes were fixed upon the 
leafless trees against the sky. They had 
such a curiously childish expression that 
the other woman laughed softly. Selma 
looked at her inquiringly. 

“You had a look in your eyes which 
carried me back to our sdiatte days, 
then,” said Clara. 

““A look in my eyes?” 

“Yes; there was a sparkle in them.” 

Selma herself laughed. “I wonder 
sometimes if the sparkle of life is really 
all over for me,” she said. “I cannot ac- 
custom myself to being old.” 

Then the limousine drew up in front 
of Selma’s rather splendid house, set 
back from the road in a lawn full of 
straw-clad rose-trees. Clara looked 
about her with enthusiastic interest. 

“What a beautiful place! And you 
still like roses as much as when you were 
a girl,” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, I think the place pretty good. 
I did not hesitate much about buying it. 
I had always planned some day to have 
a country place for the sake of the roses.” 

When Clara entered the house her de- 
light was increased. Had it not been 
sinful, she could have blessed the Lord 
for the disease of scarlet fever which had 
been the cause of her coming. Clara 
had, although she was commonplace, a 
love for the beautiful amenities of life, 
whose lack had irritated her. She was 
not a woman to say much concerning her 
emotions. Fairly hugging herself while 

azing about at the soft richness’ and 
a Pn she thought, “ After Noble’s!”’ 














Selma gave her a beautiful room at 
the front of the house. Its great win- 
dows commanded a view of the drive and 
the road behind the rose-trees. Clara 
thought afterward that Selma could 
have had nothing planned at that time, 
or she would not have given her that 
room, from whose windows she could see 
—well, what she did see. 

Clara Woods took a bath, with a 
secret awe before such luxury. The bath- 
room belonged to her room, and was all 
pink and white and silver. Clara had 
for years been obliged to watch her 
chance to sneak into the one repulsively 
shabby, although clean, bath-room at 
Noble’s, and she had always an uneasy 
impression of publicity in using it. Here 
it was perfect. Everything was perfect. 
Her room was done in dark blue with 
pink roses. She had a long mirror in 
which she could survey herself when ar- 
rayed in Selma’s black chiffon. 

Selma’s maid assisted her to don the 
gown, and, although she was stouter 
than her hostess, it fitted her well, be- 
cause Selma’s gowns were always very 
loose. Clara Woods fairly peacocked 
before the mirror. The maid surveyed 
her approvingly. She appreciated the 
guest’s attitude. She had not entirely 
approved of the loan of the elegant 
black chiffon which her mistress had 
never worn; but, once the deed was done, 
she gloried in it. 

Selma’s maid had been with her for 
years, and fairly worshiped her. She 
gazed at the commonplace guest’s re- 
flection in the mirror, made for the time 
uncommonplace by the elegant costume 
and a little touch which she, the maid, 
had given her hair, and beamed with 
admiration at the effect of her mistress’s 
kindness. 

After Clara had gone down-stairs she 
hung up the visitor's street gown, and 
considered within herself how Miss Sel- 
ma was too good to live, almost. How 
many women in the world would despoil 
themselves of their fine feathers to deck 
another poor feminine fowl who lacked 
them? However, Jane triumphed in the 
knowledge that not all the fine feathers 
could make another such lady-bird as 
her own mistress. 

at evening Selma in black and silver 
was adorable. She had failed to make as 
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little of her natural advantages as she 
had innocently attempted. What if her 
fair hair were brushed so severely back? 
Her delicate temples were worth reveal- 
ing. The high collar concealed her long, 
graceful throat, but did not deform it. 
Selma, in a high collar of silver, with a 
silver band around her head, was really 
lovely. 

The two gentlemen evidently admired 
their hostess. The cousin, Ross Wheeler, 
from Kentucky, did not meet the expec- 
tations of either Selma or Clara. He was 
much the junior of his cousin, William 
B. Wheeler, who had charge of Selma’s 
affairs. However, he had been recently 
made a partner in business by William 
B., and in spite of his almost boyish look 
and manner he was supposed to be taken 
quite seriously. 

The dinner, which was perfect, passed 
off .ciumphantly. Even poor old Clara 
Woods, in her elegant black chiffon, 
shone in her own estimation. Years ago 
dinners like that had not been infre- 
quent for her. She felt as if she were 
taking a blissful little trip back to her 
own youth. 

When it was all over, and the gentle- 
men had gone, and Selma was bidding 
her good night in her own room, Clara 
waxed fairly ecstatic. 

“Oh, my dear,” she exclaimed, fer- 
vently, “if you knew what this means to 
me after my years in a boarding-house 
since my little fortune was lost and my 

’9 
poor husband passed away! 

Selma regarded her with self-reproach. 
She reflected how easy it would have 
been for her to give the poor soul the 
little change and pleasure before. It was 
true, though, that she had not lived long 
in Laurelville—only since her mother 
had died, some three years before. 

“T am glad, Clara,” Selma replied. 
“Now that you have found the way, 
there is no reason why you should not 
come often.” 

“Oh, thank you,” responded Clara. 
“T am enjoying myself as I never 
thought to enjoy myself this side of 
heaven.” She sighed romantically and 
reminiscently. “What a very charming 
gentleman Mr. Wheeler—the elder Mr. 
Wheeler—is!”’ said she. 

“Yes, I like him,” agreed Selma. “I 
have never regretted employing him. 
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He forgot some papers to-night, though, 
and we could not settle a little matter of 
business for which he really came out. 
The dinner was hardly more than inci- 
dental, although he did wish to introduce 
his cousin.” 

“His cousin is a beautiful young 
man,” declared Clara. 

“Yes; and he must be clever in spite 
of his youth, or Mr. Wheeler would not 
have taken him into partnership,” re- 
plied Selma. 

Suddenly a change came over her 
face. Clara started. 

“What is the matter?” asked Selma. 
The change had vanished. 

“Nothing, only you—looked suddenly 
—not like yourself.” 

“Did I?” responded Selma, absently. 
She said good night, hoped Clara would 
sleep well, and trailed her sparkling 
black and silver draperies out of the 
room. 

Clara Woods stood still a moment af- 
ter the door was closed, thinking. “She 
looked exactly as she did when she was 
a girl, for a minute,” said Clara Woods 
to herself. 

Clara was almost asleep when she 
heard the ring of the telephone, the up- 
stairs one, in Selma’s room. She heard 
Selma’s voice, but could not distinguish 
a word. She did not try to. lara 
Woods had a scorn for curiosity. She 
felt herself above it, and her high posi- 
tion was about to be sorely attacked. 

At breakfast the next morning Selma 
announced that she was very sorry, but 
she would be obliged to go to New York 
on business on the noon train. Mr. 
Wheeler had telephoned, she said. 

“| heard the telephone ring,” returned 
Clara. 

Selma started. “I fear the talk kept 
you awake,” she said. “I held the wire 
quite a time.” 

“Oh no,” said Clara; “I could onl 
distinguish a soft murmur of voices. It 
did not disturb me at all. I fell asleep 
while you were talking.” 

Selma appeared strangely relieved. 
Clara noticed with wonder that the look 
at which she had started the night before 
was again upon Selma’s face. Selma, in 
her pale-blue house dress, was rather 
amazing that morning. It was not so 
much that she looked young in color and 
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contour, but the very essence of youth 
was in her carriage and her glance. She 
looked alive, as only living things which 
have been a short time upon the earth 
look alive. Her blue eyes were full of 
challenge; her chin had the lift of a con- 
queror; her very hair sprang from its 
restraining pins with the lustiness of 
childhood. 

Selma and Clara sat together linger- 
ingly over their breakfast, then Selma 
excused herself, and Clara settled herself 
happily in the library with newspapers 
and magazines. She was conscious, half 
fearfully, of being in a state of jubilation 
that she distrusted. She was of New 
England parentage, and involuntarily 
stiffened her spiritual back to bear re- 
verses when in the midst of unusual 
delights. It did not seem to Clara 
Woods that this could last long. It 
seemed to her entirely too good to be 
true. 

It was not a great while before her 
perturbation of soul began. It was, in 
fact, that very noon. Selma had told her 
that she was going to New York on the 
noon train, and had apologized for the 
necessity of leaving her guest to lunch 
alone. Clara was in her room about fif- 
teen minutes before train-time, when she 
heard the whir of Selma’s car in the 
drive. She saw a figure step lightly into 
the car, and she gave a little gasp. 

That was surely not Selma Windsor! 
That was a lightly stepping girl, with a 
toss of fair hair under a blue hat, over 
which floated a blue chiffon veil. The 
girl was clad in ultra style. She was a 
companion, as far as clothes went, of 
that notable company of dummies in the 
New York store where they had been 
yesterday. Wide blue skirts floated 
around that slender figure. A loose coat 
of black velvet, of the ante-bellum fash- 
ion, was worn over the blue gown. 

The girl seated herself. Clara could 
not distinguish anything of her face un- 
der the loose wave of her veil, except a 
vague fairness of color and grace of out- 
line. The car whirred, and > smart 
in his chauffeur’s costume, drove rapidly 
around the curve of the drive. In a 
second Clara saw the car in the road. 
Then it was out of sight. She wondered 
who that girl was. She looked at her 
watch and wondered how Selma could 
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make her train, since she was so delayed 
by a visitor. Clara never doubted that 
the girl was a visitor whom Selma had 
sent home in her car. Selma must know 
some people in Laurelville, although she 
had heard her remark that she had made 
few acquaintances, and no friends, there. 
[his girl must be one of the acquaint- 
ances. 

Clara watched very idly beside her 
window for the return of the car and 
Selma’s departure for her train. Pres- 
ently the car returned. Adam drove 
directly past the curve of the drive to 
the garage. Clara looked at her watch. 
There were now only three minutes be- 
fore the train was due. 

When Clara heard the broken, hollow 
music of the Japanese bells which an- 
nounced luncheon, she went down-stairs, 
expecting, of course, to find Selma in the 
dining-room, and hear her announce the 
change of programme which had kept 
her at home. There was one plate laid 
in Clara’s place on the table, and Jane 
stood there ready to wait. She had, 
somehow, the air of a sentinel on duty 
when Clara entered. 

Clara Woods was in one respect rather 
a remarkable woman. In spite of what 
she had seen, she said nothing. She ate 
her dainty luncheon, with not as much 
appetite as she had eaten her breakfast. 
She asked nothing. She said nothing, 
except to make the usual remarks due 
from guest to servant. Then she re- 
turned to her room. Therein she sat 
down and looked rather pale. 

“Who,” demanded Mrs. Clara Woods 
of her own stuttering intelligence, ‘was 
that girl?” 

For some cause Clara Woods avoided 
her front windows that afternoon. She 
remained in her own room for some time, 
writing letters at the inlaid desk between 
the other windows which did not com- 
mand the road. Then she heard the 
telephone-bell in Selma’s room, and Jane 
tapped at the door and informed her that 
Miss Selma wished to speak to her on the 
long-distance from New York. 

Selma’s room was beautiful, but 
rather strangely furnished for a woman 
of Selma’s apparent character. It was 
something between a young girl’s room 
and a bachelor apartment. One survey- 
ing it—knowing nothing of its occupant 
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—might easily have conceived that 
either a young girl had married a bach- 
elor settled in his habits, and brought 
him home to live with her people, or that 
the old bachelor had yielded to a young 
wife’s girlish preferences. Certainly, 
white-silk curtains strewn with violets, 
looped baek with that particuiar shade 
of blue which suits the flowers, white 
walls with a frieze of violets tied with 
blue ribbons, and a marvel of a dressing- 
table decked with silver and crystal 
were fairly absurd combined with a 
great lion-skin in front of the fireplace, a 
polar-bear skin in the center of the great 
room, and heavy, leather-covered divan 
and easy chairs. 

“What a queer room!” thought Clara. 
The telephone was on a little table 
beside Selma’s bed. The bed had a 
leopard skin flung over the foot, and 
the counterpane and pillows were of 
heavy yellow satin. 

Selma’s voice came clearly over the 
wire. “I am so sorry, Clara,” said 
Selma, “but I find I am detained. I 
cannot be home in time for dinner. I 
probably cannot be homie until the ten- 
thirty train. Jane will take care of you. 
I am sorry, but you will not mind.” 

Clara replied that of course she would 
not mind, assured her that she was being 
very well cared for, bade her good-by, 
and hung up the receiver. She kept on 
her own dress, which was a good one, for 
her solitary dinner. Jane waited on her, 
as at luncheon, and she made no attempt 
at satisfying any wonder or curiosity 
which she might have felt. Jane at 
times cast an apprehensive glance at her. 
Clara felt the glance, but never met it. 

After dinner she sat in the library and 
read the evening paper. Then she found 
a book which interested her, although 
she felt nervous and uneasy, and from 
time to time thought of her own humble 
nest at Noble’s. The hours passed. She 
heard the automobile go out of the yard, 
and at the same time Jane entered the 
room. She asked Mrs. Woods if she 
could do anything for her, and looked so 
disturbed that Clara understood. “She 
wishes me to go up-stairs,” she told 
herself. With a stiff subservience to all 
wishes of that kind, she rose and went. 
She realized that it was not judged by 
Jane as advisable that she should be 
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down - stairs when that motor-car re- 
turned from the station. 

She heard it as she sat in the dressing- 
gown which Selma had provided, con- 
tinuing her letter-writing (Clara had a 
large circle of feminine correspondents). 
She expected to hear voices. She heard 
none. She wondered if Selma had not 
returned on the ten-thirty train, then 
dismissed the wonder as unworthy. It 
was none of her business. 

She waited a long time before she re- 
turned to the library for the book which 
she had been reading. She considered 
that there had been time enough for all 
mysteries with which she had no con- 
cern to settle themselves, when she stole 
down-stairs and got the book. Some of 
the lights had been turned off, but many 
were on. It was quite evident that Sel- 
ma had not returned. Jane looked in at 
the library door and asked if she could 
do anything. Clara replied, in an al- 
most apologetic voice, that she had 
come down for a book. Then she heard 
a car speeding up the drive. 

Jane’s face became almost agonized. 
Clara sped out of the library. It was 


years since her middle-aged feet had 


moved as swiftly as they did along the 
hall and up the stairs. She gained her 
own room, opened the door, turned to 
close it, and saw the face of the girl 
coming up-stairs. Clara could not help 
that one glimpse, but it was so fleeting 
that nobody on the stairs—Jane came 
after the blue-clad figure—saw anything 
but the flirt of the closing door. 

Clara sat down helplessly. Always 
before her eyes was the face she had 
seen, the face of the blue-clad girl as- 
cending the stairs. The face was fair 
and sweet, so sweet of expression that it 
compelled admiration for that alone. It 
was smiling radiantly. Soft, fair hair 
tossed over the forehead, as innocently 
and boldly round at the temples as a 
baby’s. 

Clara Woods remembered Selma 
Windsor when she looked like that, ex- 
actly like that. The likeness was un- 
canny. Clara had little imagination or 
she would then have gone far in imagina- 
tive fields. She did tell herself that the 
girl looked enough like Selma to be her 
own daughter. She went no further. 

Clara went to bed. She could not 
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sleep. She rose early, and after dressing 
sat in her room waiting for sounds in 
the house to denote that other people 
were astir. At the breakfast-hour she 
went down-stairs. She was aware of 
a queer unsteadiness. She could not 
analyze her perturbation, but felt help- 
less before it. 

When Clara entered the breakfast- 
room Selma greeted her from a little 
conservatory beyond. She had been 
tending a few blooming plants which she 
kept there. Selma said, “Good morn- 
ing,” and there was nothing unusual in 
her manner. There was nothing un- 
usual in Clara’s, although she looked 
pale. Breakfast was served, and she and 
Selma partook of it, and the mysterious 
girl did not appear, and was not men- 
tioned. 

Selma said nothing about her trip to 
New York, except to express regrets that 
Clara had been left to dine alone. Selma, 
eating breakfast, did not look in the 
least tired. On the contrary, Clara 
thought she looked, in some strange, in- 
tangible fashion, younger and fresher. 
Her voice rang silvery. She laughed 
easily and delightfully. 

“You seem just as you did when we 
were girls together at school,” Clara 
exclaimed, involuntarily. Then Selma 
gave a quick start, but recovered herself 
directly. 

“Those were the happiest days of my 
youth, those days at school,” she said, 
and there was a sad note in her voice. 

Clara did not reply. She had known 
very little about Selma, except through 
those days at school. Selma began to 
talk more freely than she had ever done. 
She told how her home life had been 
saddened, even embittered, by an older 
sister who was an invalid; one of those 
kickers against the pricks who drag all 
who love them su:to their own abyss of 
misery. Selma and her father and 
mother had been as beaten slaves under 
that sore tyranny, which had endured 
until the sister died, long after Selma’s 
youth had passed. 

“TI never,” she said, “could have com- 
any of my own age. I never could go 
ike other young girls.” She flushed 

slightly. “I could not have a lover on 
account of poor Esther,” she said. Then 
she added, with a curious naiveté, “I 
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have always wondered what it would 
be like.” 

Jane brought in hot waffles, and the 
personal conversation ceased. After 
breakfast the two women went up-stairs. 
It was a windy morning. Selma’s door 
was blown open as they reached it, and 
a sudden puff of wind caused a skirt to 
flash out with a sudden surprise of blue, 
like a bird of spring, from an open closet 
door. Selma did not act as if she saw it. 
Clara again felt shaken, and proceeded 
to her own room, telling Selma she had 
some letters to write. 

In her room she sat down and pon- 
dered. She might not own to curiosity— 
other people’s affairs might be sacred in 
her estimation—but she could not ig- 
nore, in the privacy of her own con- 
sciousness, the blue flirt of that skirt. 
After a while, however, she gained com- 
mand over herself, with her usual i 
controvertible argument that it was 
none of her business. She went down- 


stairs, and Selma provided her with 
some fancy-work, and the two visited 
serenely all the forenoon. 

After luncheon they separated. Clara 


had a habit of lying down for an hour. 
This afternoon she fell asleep—the effect 
of her wakeful night. She started up 
about four o’clock. She had heard 
motor in the drive. Against her own 
will she slipped down from the divan 
and peered out of a window. There was 
a great touring-car and a magnificent 
chauffeur, and Mr. William B. Wheeler’s 
handsome young cousin was assisting 
into the tonneau the girl—the girl—clad 
this time in fawn-color, ruffling to her 
waist, with a quaint velvet mantle to 
match, fitch furs, and a fawn-colored 
poke bonnet with a long feather curling 
to her shoulder. 

The car sped away. Clara really felt 
faint. She lay down again on the divan. 
It crossed her mind that she might go in 
search of Selma and see if she were in the 
house; then she dismissed the thought 
as unworthy. A very soul of small honor 
had Clara Woods. She immolated her- 
self upon that little shrine, which most 
women would not have considered a 
shrine at all. 

Clara finally dressed herself and then 
hurried down-stairs to the library, 
whose windows did not command the 


drive. There she read conscientiously. 
Finally Selma came in smiling. Clara 
noticed guiltily that her cheeks were 
flushed as if by coming in contact with 
cold, outdoor air. It was curious that 
Clara was the one who felt guilty before 
all this. Selma seemed entirely unruffled 
until Clara inquired if they were to dress 
for dinner that night, if guests were 
expected. Suddenly Selma flushed. She 
looked for one second like a young girl 
trapped with some love-secret, then she 
answered composedly that she expected 

nobody, and it was not xecessary to 
dress. 

There was a tap on the door, and 
Adam entered. He wished to see his 
mistress with regard to preparing a new 
garden-patch. Selma excused herself. 
When she returned she was smiling hap- 
pily. 
“*T shall have a lovely new garden this 
year,” she said. “I have bought half 
an acre at the left of the house, and I 
am to have a flower-garden—a flower- 
garden with a stone wall around it, a 
wonderful flower-garden!” 

“What kind of flowers?” inquired 
Clara, and was surprised at the inten- 
sity and readiness of her friend’s reply. 

“ Perennials,” she exclaimed with 
force. “Always perennials. Always the 
flowers which return every year of their 
own accord. I like no other flowers. Al- 
ways the returning flowers—roses and 
lilies and hyacinths and narcissi and 
hollyhocks. There are plenty of them. 
No need for us to trouble ourselves with 
flowers which demand taking up and 
gathering and replanting. It is always 
a perennial flower for me! I love a rose 
which has returned to its own garden- 
home year after year. There is faithful- 
ness and true love and unconquerable 
youth about a flower like that!” 

Clara stared at her. “I suppose so,” 
she assented rather vaguely. Selma 

uzzled her in more ways than one. 
etiever, a perfectly pleasant little con- 
versation ensued. Selma asked about 
some old school friends of whom Clara 
had kept track through the years. 

The solitary dinner passed off happily. 
The two separated rather early. eeima 
owned to having a slight headache. 
Clara read awhile, then went to bed. 
She was just beginning to feel drowsy 
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when she heard a motor in the drive, and 
simultaneously she noticed a thin line of 
light across her floor. She had not quite 
closed her door. Somebody had turned 
on all the hall lights, a they shone 
through the crack. It was too much 
for Clara Woods. Curiosity raged and 
would not be subdued. 

She slid noiselessly out of bed and 
stood behind the door. She peered 
through that slight opening and saw— 
the girl, all clad in rose-color, a full 
skirt blossoming around her, ribbons and 
laces fluttering. She beheld the girl 
fairly dancing on slim, pointed feet along 
the hall toward the stairs. At the same 
time the fragrance of roses came to her, 
and she remembered how fond Selma 
used to be of that perfume, and how the 
other girls used to make fun of her for 
using it in such quantities. All the hall 
was now scented with roses. There 


might have been a garden of them. 
Clara closed her door noiselessly and 
went back to bed. That night she was 
so tired that she slept. The next morn- 
ing she wondered if the girl would appear 
at the breakfast-table, but there was 
only Selma in a lavender morning gown, 


sweet and dignified and serene as ever. 

Whatever there was to conceal, Selma 
was careless, for again when Clara went 
up-stairs—Selma had gone out with her 
gardener to give directions for her gar- 
den of perennials—Selma’s door was 
open, and over a chair lay a fluff of rose- 
pink and lace and ribbons. 

Clara shook her head. She went into 
her own room, and she thought of 
Noble’s. She had lived there over ten 
years, and nothing in the least mysteri- 
ous had happened. She wished herself 
safely back, but again she stifled her 
curiosity. She stifled it, and in fact 
never quite knew if it had been gratified 
—if she ever found out the truth of the 
case. Clara had always a mild wonder 
if a cleverer woman than she might not 
have known exactly what had happened, 
what did happen. For the climax of the 
happening came very soon. And it came 
in an absurd sort of fashion. 

Selma had been busy in her own room 
all the afternoon. Clara had not seen 
her since luncheon. Finally she dressed 
in one of the costumes which had been 
placed at her disposal—a pretty black 
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net trimmed with jet—and went down- 
stairs to the library. After trying a 
book which did not especially interest 
her, she settled herself comfortably in a 
long lounging-chair beside a window. 
Although the day was far spent, it was 
not dark. 

Clara lay back, gazed out of the win- 
dow at the grounds, and reflected. 
Where she sat she could see, mirrored in 
a picture facing the large drawing-room 
into which the library opened, the two 
actors in the little drama of mystery. 
She could not help seeing them unless 
she moved, which was quite out of the 
question. 

Clara stared at the reflecting surface 
of the picture facing the interior of the 
drawing-room, and she saw Mr. William 
B. Wheeler’s cousin—that charming 
young man from the South—enter and 
seat himself. She saw in the picture 
that he was very pale and evidently ill 
at ease. Then Selma entered. To Clara 
she looked much older than usual. Her 
black-satin gown was very plain; her 
fair hair was strained back very severely 
from her temples. She also looked pale 
and worn. 

Clara saw Selma and the young man 
shake hands; then, with no preamble— 
he was hardly more than a boy—he sank 
down on his knees before the woman, 
buried his face in her black-satin lap, and 
his great, boyish frame shook. Then 
Clara heard the boy say, chokingly: 
“Forgive me, Miss Windsor. I am— 
hard hit.” 

Clara saw Selma’s face bent over the 
bowed, fair head pityingly, like the face 
of a mother. The young man went on: 

“You must know that I understand 
how very odd this may all seem to you. 
I have only seen her those few times. 
But from the very first minute she en- 
tered Cousin William’s office that morn- 
ing after we dined here—when he had 
telephoned you, and you had sent your 
niece to represent you because you were 
ill—from that very first minute it was 
all over with me. She was so sweet and 
kind. She stayed and went to that con- 
cert with me, although I know she feared 
lest you think she ought not. ar 
thing happened so very quickly. She 
was not at fault. She never encouraged 
me, led me on, you know. You surely 
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don’t think I am such a cad as to imply 
that, Miss Windsor?” 

Clara heard Selma’s reply, “No, I 
certainly do not think you mean to 
imply that.” 

The boy went on. “I know I was 
terribly headlong. I have always been 
headlong. It is in my blood; and I was 
so sure of myself. She was so wonderful. 
Then I wrote her that note. Did you 
see it? She showed it to you, didn’t she? 
I expected of course she would.”’ 

Clara saw Selma bow her head in 
assent. 

“Then she sent that special-delivery 
note of refusal. You saw that?” 

Selma again bowed her head. 

“Do you think it was—final? Will 
there never be any hope?” cried the 
young fellow with a great gasp. 

’ Clara heard Selma say “No,” in a 
strange voice. 

“There is no use in my asking to see 
her?” pleaded the boy, pitifully. 

“She has—gone,” replied Selma. 


“And she is not coming back?” 
“I doubt if she ever comes back.” 
Clara saw the fair head of the young 


man on Selma’s black-satin lap. She 
saw the broad young shoulders heave. 
She saw Selma Windsor put her hand 
lovingly on the fair hair and stroke it, 
and murmur something which she did 
not catch. But soon the young man 
stood up, and his white face was lit by a 
brave smile. 

“Oh, of course, Miss Windsor,” he 
said, “it is all the fortune of life and love 
and war. Of course I have courage 
enough to take what comes. Of course 
I am not beaten. Of course | am young, 
and shall get over it. I am not a coward. 
I simply did love her so, and it is the 
first time I was ever so hard hit. It is 
all right. I am sorry that | have trou- 
bled you. It is all right, but—I am 
going back to Kentucky to-night. I am 
going into business with a fellow of my 
own age. I have told Cousin William. 
He was upset, and I did not tell him 
why I was backing out of the partner- 
ship so soon. He did not like it very 
well. I am sorry, for he is a mighty 
good sort. But I have to go. I have 
plenty of fight in me for everything, but 
a fellow has to choose his own battle- 
field sometimes. I am ashamed of my- 


self, to tell you the truth, Miss Windsor. 
Your niece is wonderful, but I never 
thought any girl living could settle me 
as soon as this. She is wonderful, 
though.” 

Clara saw in the picture the young 
man gazing intently at Selma Windsor. 
“You must have looked much like her 
when you were a girl,” he said. 

“Yes, I think I did,” replied Selma. 

Then Clara saw the two make what 
was apparently an involuntary move- 
ment, and Selma had kissed the young 
man, and he had held her for a second 
like a lover. 

Then Clara did close her eyes. She 
remembered when it was all over except 
the fervent™good-byes and kind wishes 
which the two exchanged. Clara heard 
the door close behind the boy. She 
heard Selma leave the drawing-room, 
and soon, in the now fast-fading light, 
she saw her talking with Adam over the 
flower-garden in which she was to have 
her perennial blooms when spring and 
summer came again. 

Clara seized her opportunity. She 
made her retreat, all unseen, to her own 
room. When later she and Selma met at 
dinner everything was as usual. After 
dinner they had a pleasant evening. The 
two ladies played a game of Patience. 

Nothing more which savored of the 
mysterious happened during Clara’s 
visit. She remained until the quarantine 
at Noble’s was lifted. She enjoyed her- 
self thoroughly. 

She visited Selma again rather often, 
spending week-ends. They were closer 
friends than they had ever been, and 
Clara never knew the explanation of 
what she had unwittingly seen and 
heard. It suited her obvious mind bet- 
ter to believe that a niece of Selma’s had 
really been in the house and had a love- 
affair, and for some unexplainable reason 
had been concealed from her. She had 
not the imagination to conceive of the 
other possibility—that some characters, 
like some flowers, may have within 
themselves the power of perennial 
bloom, if only for an hour or a day, and 
may revisit, with such rapture of tender- 
ness that it hardly belongs to earth, 
their own youth and springtime, in the 
never-dying garden of love and sweet 
romance. 
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BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


~®T was an extraordina- 

©. rily hot day for the mid- 

dle of September. _The 

4 Viney bats * anne colt out 

a 3 smooth and blue and 

hard, giving back per- 

ok fectly the hulls of the 

idle coasters sitting on its surface, their 

bowsprits pointing to every quarter of 

the compass. Over toward the Chop, 

two porgie-steamers lay above their 

slackened cables, long and low and 

black, a little thread of brown smoke 

winding up from either funnel. Their 

masters sat side by side on the village 
landing, matching wits. 

It was the younger of the two who 
spoke. “Roy, Joe Wicks tells me he 
seen color to the south’rd o’ Handker- 
chief yesterday.” 

The other was lean, of medium height, 
his hair sandy, and the skin of his face 
very red and brittle-looking from long 
exposure to the sun. He had learned 
now what he had y= into the Vine- 
yard to find out, and he felt that the 
other watched him sharply, awaiting his 
comment on the news, for this man was a 
great “killer” among the porgie-men. 

* Joe Wicks say if they were running?” 
he questioned, still staring at the toe of 
his boot. 

“No. Playing, he told me.” 

“Mm-m-m.” Peters bit off a quid 
and turned to his other hand, where an 
ancient seafarer mumbled an intermi- 
nable tale about a ship. “What’s that 
you're saying, Nunkie?” he demanded, 
for a diversion. 

The old fellow raised his voice in a 
shrill cackle to do justice to an active 
listener. “I say they been huntin’ 
raound fer a dang fool to put aboard her 
fer three year. They've ed ’em putty 
fair dang, but not dang enough yit. 
They’re in the ma’ket fer a broke-down 
cap’n thet likes good rum an’ ’Il fill his 
hide full of it an’ run her onto Stone 
Horse some night accidental. Ye’ve no 


idee the insurance they got piled onto 
thet ther hulk. Must be in cahoots with 
the agent—”’ 

ho you talking about? You sound 
foolish.” 

“Her.” The old fellow jerked a black 
thumb toward a dilapidated lumber- 
schooner lying a hundred yards or so off 
the end of the landing. “Rec’lect her 
sister, gf Ae piled onto Little Round 
last year? Same way. Skipper drunk. 
Ma’k me, the whole Lane fleet ’Il go, one 
way ’r’nother. Don’t pay no more... . 
Looky here. Her skipper’s comin’ over 
the side now. Wonder who they got 
this time—” 

Todd, on the other side, had run 
through his stock of patience. “Roy,” 
he broke in, “fish showin’ color off 
Handkerchief this time o’ year—looks 
like they’d be movin’ south, eh?” 

Peters took off his hat, mopped his 
brow, and wiped out the swentnand. 

“‘Mm-m-m. I should say south. Yep.” 

Todd did not s eak out loud, but he 
said to himself, “He figgers I fig er he’s 
lyin’ to me, so he’s told the truth for once 
in his life.” 

The old man’s cackle rose once more 
in the sultry hush, querulous: 

“By cod dish! Looks like they got the 
pa’ty this time, from the way he totters 
raound. Keep an eye there, mate; ye i 
rock the ding’y over. Yeou’re a ri 
un, no mistake. Looks familiar in the 
back of ’im, he does, I swan. Say, looky 
here. By codfish! they went to the 
right—” 

Roy Peters looked up to find the 
ancient toddling off up the wharf as rap- 
idly as his shaky limbs would carry him, 
one apprehensive eye trailing over his 
I 

Todd, too, had grown very red in the 
face. “I think I’ll go buy a bit of chew- 
in’,” he muttered, and he, too, retreated 
up the wharf. 

There came the slight jar of a boat’s 
gunwale against the piles behind Roy 
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Peters. He turned. Then he got to 
his feet and said, “By God!’ under 
his breath. 

He fidgeted on his feet, took a step 
toward the shore, then, as though real- 
izing that it was too late for retreat, 
turned to await the new-comer square- 
ly, still muttering. 

’ The man was lean and of medium 
height, his face sunburned, his thick hair 
perfectly white. One would have fig- 
ured him at sixty; he was forty-six. He 
walked quite straight and upright, and 
yet one felt, somehow, that he was not 
walking quite straight and upright— 
that there was something unaccountably 
insecure and fragile about his progress, 
like his thin, violet shadow that bobbed 
and jumped over the inequalities of the 
boards. And about him all there was 
an air of the dandy of yesterday clinging 
with a pathetic desperation to his de- 
parted dandihood. He held out a hand. 

“Tf it isn’t Roy!” he said. “Roy, I’m 
glad to see you.” 

Roy Peters took the proffered hand 
without fervor. “Hullo, Prince! I—I 
had an idea you were south.” 


“Didn’t expect to see me, eh, Roy? 
Where’s Ed?” ‘ 
The younger man waved his hand to 


** Down the back side of Nan- 
Ed’s got a vessel of his own 


the east. 
tucket. 
now.” P 

He answered mechanically, with the 
feeling that his words carried no sound. 
He was uncomfortable. The other 
smoothed out his frayed cravat. 

“You see I’m doing better again, Roy. 
I’ve got a command.” 

Roy winced. A vague suggestion of 
whisky hung in the still air. 

‘And I’m going to stick by this one, 
Roy.” 

An epitome of the man’s life lay in 
that sentence. Always he had been go- 
ing to “stick by” the next one. It is 
one thing for a commander to take to 
his boats from a doomed vessel; it is 
quite another thing when that vessel is 
picked up at sea three days later, quite 
sound enough to demand a large salvage 
fee. And when the like of it has hap- 
pened three times running— And yet, 
with all this frailty of his there was still 
an inherent sweetness and kindness in 
this vagabond who had come back. 
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“You knew I was married?” he said, 
suddenly. 

“Yes,” Roy mumbled. “So I hear.” 

“And—and Roy, I’ve got a boy. Yes 
—really.” He reached out and plucked 
at his brother’s sleeve. “Roy— Say, 
Roy—would you mind just running out 
with me? Eh? They’re aboard, you 
know. Just a matter of five minutes. 
Eh? What do you say, Roy?” 

“I— Look here, Prince—”’ The 
younger man fumbled at his watch and 
looked about him, a frown of embarrass- 
ment between his eyes. It was nothing 
short of preposterous, intolerable. That 
woman—why, the fellow had been be- 
guiled into it in some water-front hole 
down South. He grew angry. 

“Why, damn it, Prince—” He found 
himself staring at the store at the head 
of the wharf. The sun’s flare on the 
small-paned windows blinded him. Be- 
hind those windows the gossips were 
watching to see what he would do—he 
and Prince—the Peters boys. ‘Come 
along,” he said, abruptly. “I haven’t a 
great deal of time.” 

Prince let himself over the edge of the 
landing slowly and with an evident ef- 
fort. Once in the dinghy he sat down, 
gasping slightly. 

“I tell you it’s a hot day,” he ob- 
served, unsteadily. “I’m not as smart 
’s I might be, Roy.” 

The other regarded him sharply. 
“That’s too bad,” he said. “How 
many men?” 

Prince nodded at the negro “ hand” 
who was pulling them out over the blaz- 
ing water. “Him,” he said. “They 
keep me short-handed. It’s an outrage.” 

“I should think it was.” To himself 
Roy said: “It wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference. She’d go to pieces in a good 
tideway.” 

She was of an ancient type, with a 
high, square stern, “like a brick church,” 
a big sheer, and spindles in her rails like 


a staircase. 
Prince hailed: “Jenn! Oh, Jenn!” 


The first answer was a feeble wail, and 
then a woman appeared at the rail, hold- 
ing an infant at her breast. She had 
been pretty once, just as she had been 
younger once, but now the skin was a 
little hollow under the cheek-bones, and 
its color was not good. Her hair had 
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been done up carelessly, leaving a few 
long, straight strings hanging down her 
neck. She stared at the new-comer in 
the dinghy with a curious wonder min- 
gled with embarrassment and fright. 

“Jenn!” Prince called again. “It's 
Roy, Jenn. You know Roy, Jenn.” 

The woman colored, drew back in a 
momentary confusion, then returned to 
the rail to give back the stranger’s scru- 
tiny. “I’m glad to meet you,” she said. 

Roy stared down at his boots, fum- 
bled awkwardly at the vizor of his cap, 
and muttered, “I’m glad to meet you. 
He was more uncomfortable than ever. 

When they had scrambled over the 
rail, Prince went about busily, always 
gasping slightly and with a hand pressed 
to his chest, placing a broken deck-chair 
for Roy, emptying a bucket of suds over 
the rail, setting little things straight, 
stopping now and then in his desperately 
contrived hurry to peer into the infant’s 
face and demand if he were not a fine 
one, or if Roy would not have a 
‘nip.’ 
“No!” Roy shook his head angrily at 
that. He felt that the woman was 
watching him, like a cat with kittens 
watching a dog. His eyes wandered over 
the frowzy hulk and the clutter on deck 
—a wash-tub, a few soiled clothes in a 
pile, a line of undergarments drying be- 
tween the masts, a bread-board with a 
cut loaf on it sitting on the main-hatch, 
and near it his brother plucking at his 
worn cravat, smiling tentatively, as 
much as to say: “Look at it this way— 
at least I’m doing better. Am I not?” 

It gave Roy a feeling of sickness, as 
though he had eaten something which 
did not agree with him. He was aware 
of the negro, with a white cloth over his 
arm, emerging from the companionway 
to place a tray with a decanter and glass 
beside his brother, and his brother’s 
deprecating, “I’m not as smart ’s I 
might be, you know,” as he poured and 
drank. 

All the discomfort of the past half- 
hour broke out. ‘Damn it, Prince; this 
won't do.” 

He caught a glimpse of his brother’s 
face, but he had something to say now. 
“This is no business for a fellow, Prince, 
and I tell you the truth. You neec 
a fresh start. I’m going to get you a 
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fresh start. Don’t say a word. I hear 
they need a weighmaster down to the 
factory at Paradise. Now there’s a 
chance, I tell you—” 

He stopped and beat his handkerchief 
fiercely iced his damp neck, still afraid 
tolook atthe other. Prince gotup. The 
expression of his face had changed, los- 
ing its wistful deprecation and taking on 
something of dignity and importance 
which was characteristic of the man at 
such recurrent times in his life when a 
“fresh start” was under consideration. 
He pursed his lips and hummed. 

“Roy,” he speculated, balancing his 
hands, one against the other, “‘is it a 
man’s job? That is, would it be worth 
my while, really—” 

The woman had moved forward, un- 
noticed, to stand in front of Prince. 

“Will you bring me his cap, dear?” 
she asked. ‘“‘The one with the red bow, 
you know. I think it’s in my locker.” 

Her husband glared at her, unable to 
understand immediately this intolerable 
breach of good manners. She continued 
to look squarely in his eyes, her free 
hand pinching his arm. 

as rags ap wll he expostulated, still 
blank. He shook his arm, without dis- 
lodging her fingers. ‘“‘But look here, 
Jenn, | was—” 

“Please, dear—I’m afraid of the sun. 
In my locker, you know.” 

The man opened his lips, then closed 
them tightly, turned and descended the 
ladder, his head shaking with a sense of 
outrage. Roy stared at his brother’s 
wife, his own lips half open. What did 
the woman mean by this unaccovntable 
behavior? He thought to himself that 
he might have expected it. She was 
simply insolent—the natural thing. Now 
that 5 had packed one of these Peterses 
out of the way, she ignored the other. 
She looked down at the baby’s face, 
fumbled at the neck of his shawl, held 
him close. He should have seen that 
she was in distress. 

“Keep out!” she said at last. 

*How’s that?” he asked. He did not 
understand. She came nearer and re- 
peated her words with passion. 

“TI say, keep out! dh, give Prince a 


chance! No, no, no—you’ve never given 
him a chance, nothing but a fresh start. 
Can’t you see?” 
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Roy’s mouth was open wide now. No, 
he certainly could not see. He was 
angry at her life-and-death tone. 

“Say—” he commenced to expostu- 
late, but she crowded him out. 

“For once in his life he’s got a fresh 
start of his own—not given him. He 
got it himself. Now give him a chance. 
Let him be. Keep out!” 

The man felt that he must laugh out 
loud. It was like an unbelievable farce. 
This was w hat came of women pushing 
into men’s affairs. 

“Do you know how it happened he 
could get this ‘fresh start’ ?”’ Fre shook 
a furious finger at the deck beneath him. 
“Say! Say!” 

The woman’s forehead 
but that was the only 
blow. 

“Yes,” she 
Prince doesn’t.” 

It had happened so quickly that it 
took him a breath to realize how com- 
pletely she had turned him. He was 
fighting up now instead of down. It 
showed in his next words. 

“But listen to me. He’s sick! 
you he’s a sick man.” 

“He is—” She did not finish, for they 
both heard Prince’s boots at the bottom 
of the ladder within. “‘He’s coming,” she 
whispered, pulling his sleeve. “Please 
go quickly. Hurry. Sam! Sam!—the 
dinghy! Mr. Peters’s brother is in a 
hurry—” 

Roy Peters found himself sitting in 
the stern-sheets of the tender, without 
remembering clearly how he came to be 
there. Afterward he had to explain it 
to himself by a rather vague “ There’s 
something about the woman—” 

His brother’s head appeared with a 
complaining “I can’t locate it, Jenn.” 
Then his eyes fell to the dinghy, and he 
came pattering to hang over the rail. 
“Say, look here. What’s the matter, 
Roy? You’re not going? Why, you’ve 
only just come! I wanted to talk about 
that—” 

“T’ve got to catch this tide going 
north,” Roy explained, without looking 
directly at him. 

“T’m going north to-night, too, over 
the Cape. I'll catch up with you.” He 
waved a hand at his sails and laughed 
with a touch of bravado. “But about 
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reddened, 
sign of the 


know. But 


said, “I 


I tell 


that place at Paradise?’’ he 
the retreating boat. 

“Not much in it for a man. Some 
other time, Prince.” Roy waved his 
hand and looked away. He did not 
want to see that woman any more. 


called after 


It was noon again, and forty-odd miles 
to the east of the Cape. The day was as 
hot and airless as the one before, but a 
bank of clouds standing lofty and dun 
across the eastern horizon promised an- 
other weather before sundown. The 
Stream stood to the northeast, her black 
funnel trailing a smudge of soft coal 
along her wake. Roy Peters got up from 
a tub on the forward deck, sat down 
again, took off his hat, and fanned his 
neck 

“ By gracious, but it’s hot!” he grum- 
bled, savagely. 

He turned and scowled over the bows. 
A little way off across the water another 
steamer sat idly, her smoke standing 
straight overhead in a dingy column. 
A hand’s-space to the left of her, three 
small boats converged upon a common 
center, the tiny black figures in them 


gesticulating, pulling at the sweeps, 


heaving out the seine. Roy threw back 
his head and shouted at the man in the 
cross-trees forty feetabove. “Is it 
Todd?” 

“Can’t say ’s yet. 
there, whoever ’tis.”’ 

Roy got up to wander again. His lips. 
were dry. He was nervous. Most of the 
afternoon before he had wasted trying to 
find his “little” brother Ed, to the 
south of Nantucket. Then he had been 
up all night coming through the shoals, 
chancing the passage to make up with the 
northward-going fish—a clear day’s gain 
with the rest of the fleet to the south. 
And here was what had come of it. And 
then there was Prince. And that wom- 
an! The masthead man was shouting 
again. 

“What's that?” 

“IT say, it’s Ed.” 

“ee Ed oe 

“It’s him—by the red drive-boat— 
that new un.” 

“Say!” Roy’s face lost its harried ex- 
pression; he grinned and slapped his 
thighs. “Say! That boy will do!” He 
turned to squint at the growing vessel. 


He’s got a good set 


Roy bawled. 
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And now the voice aloft broke out in 
a new note, lifting a cry which will never 
be less than a pxan of triumph: “There 
they play—they pla-a-ay. To the north- 
*rd of ’im. They scho-o-o-ol!” 

Roy swung round toward the mid- 
decks, his lips open for a command. 
Already the men aft were in motion— 
Miers, the “driver,” scrambling over the 
stern into the drive-boat under the ves- 
sel’s counter, others casting off the lash- 
ings of the heavy seine-boats, a few 
pointing out to the northward where a 
vague blur shot with violet lay on the 
water. 

‘*They scho-o-o-ol!’’ came down. 
“Two hundred barrel!” 

Roy closed his lips. He ran his tongue 
over their dry edges. It was intolerably 
hot. “Hang take it! Why couldn’t 
Prince have stayed—” 

“All right—all right—”’ The word 
came from mouth to mouth along the 
deck. “All ready, sir!” 

Roy shifted his uneasy eyes to the 
masthead. An unaccountable sultry 
fury took him. That woman— why, 
damn that woman! He became aware 
of the mate near him, coughing 
apologetically and _ repeating, “All 
ready, sir!” He wheeled upon the 
fellow. 

“Did you hear me say anything?” 
He glared at the fellow. “‘Who’s run- 
ning this vessel?” he demanded, jerking 
at his cap-brim with a belligerent ges- 
ture. “Let be! Let be!” 

He turned from the dumfounded mate 
to growl an order at the helmsman above: 
**] want to talk with Ed. Put ’er along- 
side, Hammitt. Yes! Yes!—that’s what 
I said !” 

Land alive! who were these people, to 
give orders to him—him? He ignored 
the whole shipload of them, standing 
with his arms akimbo, staring over the 
bows. Land alive! And his brother was 
at it, too, shouting down from the deck 
of the Wave as Roy’s drive-boat came 
alongside: 

“What’s the matter, Roy? They 
showed strong that time, eh?” 

Roy glowered at him. “Wait a min- 
ute,” he said. When he had climbed 
aboard he sat down on a bit, took off his 
hat, and — his hair. Ed gave a 


word to the helmsman, nodding away 


toward the spot where the boats lay at 
rest with the seine of fish pursed up 
between them. Then he faced Roy, his 
thumbs tucked in the armholes of his 
vest. 

“Well,” he opened, “it was just a 
chance, Roy. I ran across Joe Wicks on 
the back side yesterday. He made color 
off Handkerchief and figured they’d go 
south. I took a chance. I remember 
you used to—” 

“You'll do.” Roy nodded his head in 
a sort of detached approbation. 

Ed Peters was lean and wire-muscled 
like the older boys, but his hair was 
darker and his skin smoother and not so 
red. He had been given a vessel; he was 
still quite young for the command, and 
naturally rather set up over it. He was 
doing well, too. 

“You'll do,” Roy repeated, and 
walked away to spit over the rail. “For 
one brother,” he added, with an explosive 
venom. 

“Drop it, Roy. Forget it.” 

Ed had never known his oldest brother 
very well, except as a carefully avoided 
skeleton in the Peters house. 

“T came close to scraping on Stone 
Horse last night,’” he went on, getting 
back to better ground. “Had to be 
spry now, I tell you.” 

His brother turned upon his prattle 
with a savage impatience. “ Prince has 
come north. I saw him yesterday, in 
the Vineyard.” 

“The hell he has!” Ed’s thumbs jos- 
tled out of his armholes. 

“His wife was with him—and his kid. 
Dragged me out to see ’em. He’s got 
a command,” he went on. “One of 
those Lane freighters—the Gipsy Girl. 
D’you know her?” 

“Know her!’ Ed had found his voice 
at last. “Know her? Why, say— 
Looky here—this has got to be stopped 
off, some way.” His rancor at this in- 
tolerable outrage made him stutter. 
“Wh-why every last scandal-body on 
the coast knows her, and—and what the 
Lane people are after. Why, we’ll be the 
laugh of the coast, I tell you.” He stuck 
his thumbs back in their armholes. “I 
wish J’d seen Prince,” he announced, 
heavily. “I wager I’d given him a piece 
of my mind.” 


“Well—” Roy Peters looked up at 
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He felt 
lighter, somehow—as though he had 
shifted a disagreeable burden to an- 


his brother’s lowering face. 


other’s shoulders. “After all, look at it 
this way: at least he’s doing better, 
isn’t he?” He even smiled, and turned 
from the other’s muttering to squint at 
the cloudbelt in the east. 

“We're going to have a piece of 
weather,” he speculated. He turned and 
called up to the man in the pilot-house, 
“‘How’s your glass, <here?”’ 

“‘Three-tenths,” came the answer. 

“Umm-huh. Well, that’s enough for 
me. I’m going to find alee. You know 
what Peaked Hill Bars will be before 
night. Now don’t say a word!” He 
turned and lifted a palm toward the 
other. ‘“You’re master aboard this 
craft. I’m only saying what /’m going 
to do.” 

Ed did not say what he had opened 
his lips to say. He stared glumly at the 
hand that had shut him off. “I swan, 
I don’t know what’s the matter with 
you,” he said at last. “‘Here’s as fine a 
run of fish as—as—’” He stamped on 
the deck as his exasperation got beyond 
him. “Seems like you’re losing your 
hold, Roy. Well, hang take it, what’s—”’ 

“Don’t say a word!” 

Ed hung over the rail and watched his 
brother’s boat moving off. The glare of 
the sun on the water made his eyes 
squint as he looked after the retreating 
figure. ‘Well, what is a fellow to think? 
Something’s eating him. I’ve never seen 
him take on about Peaked Hill before. 
If he’d only go to work and tell me— 
By gracious, but it’s hot! ; Hey! 
Get those boats aboard,” he called aft. 
And to the man at the wheel above: 
“Keep along with Roy—that’s all.” 


It was night off Peaked Hill, and un- 
der its cover the shoals, the inner and 
outer bars, threw up their dim geysers 
unseen. The wind caught up the scud 
and carried it a mile inland to crust the 
bogs beyond the dunes. Roughly mid- 
way between the outer and inner bars 
a black hulk rolled in a ring of spume, 
blind except for a lantern in the fore- 
shrouds and a pair of yellow eyes in the 
house aft. The mainmast was carried 
away five feet above the deck. 

Three quite distinct sounds were audi- 
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ble in the schooner’s cabin. Continuous 
and dominant, the voice of the driven 
water filled up the world. From time to 
time an infant’s wailing obtruded, a 
minor plaint against this thunderous un- 
dertone. A negro huddled in a corner 
by the galley cowered antl chattered 
when a spout of water came through a 
broken port and drenched him. 

At each recurring outbreak of this 
sort Prince Peters shivered and scowled 
at the man, and cried, “Be quiet there, 
can’t you?” Then he went across, tee- 
tering and clinging to the cross-beams, 
and kicked him on the legs with a feeble 
ferocity. ‘Get out and take a look at 
that cable, can’t you?” The black fel- 
low did not appear to hear his voice or 
feel his boot. Prince made a gesture of 
hopeless disgust and teetered back to sit 
on the edge of the bunk, where he an- 
nounced for the twentieth time: “ Jenn, 
this is a fix. If that cable parts— By 
gracious, Jenn, I wish we were ashore, 
I tell you. God! Jenn.” His voice was 
smothered by a thunder of water break- 
ing over the decks above, while every 
tiny crevice in the structure of the deck- 
house spouted white. 

“A couple more of those, Jenn, and 
we're done for. 

The woman reached out a nervous 
hand to touch the infant, swathed in a 
blanket and lodged between two boards 
in the port bunk. 

“*She’s doing so much better than we 
thought she would,” she argued. “I 
shouldn’t wonder at all if we ride 
through it.” 

It appeared to soothe the man. He 
rose and steadied himself with one hand 
on her shoulder. “By heavens! it will be 
something to tell about if we do, now. 
Won’t it, just? I guess I’ll take a look 
around.” 

Catching a favoring pitch, he slid to 
the companion ladder and mounted, la- 
boriously. The woman sat with her lips 
slightly parted and her hands folded 
tight in her lap, listening and waiting. 
Now and then she turned her eyes tow- 
ard the companion, and, seeing nothing 
there, shifted them-back to the baby in 
the bunk and waited. Another wave- 
crest rocked the vessel’s bows and swept 
boiling over her head. The woman 
leaned over with an impulse beyond her 
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control to hold the baby against her 
bosom. “All right, boy. It’s all right,” 
she whispered into the wadded clothes. 
Then she cried, sharply: “Sam! Sam!— 
go up and see! Right away, Sam! Do 
you hear me? Sam!” 

The fellow’s eyes continued to roll in 
the light, glistening and blank. 

She laid the infant back as abruptly 
as she had taken him, turned and went 
up the companion ladder. At first she 
clung to the sides of the hatch and tried 
to keep her eyes open. A pattern of tiny 
sparks played in the air over the stern. 
Prince had told her the life-savers had 
been signaling since dusk. It was evi- 
dent they could do nothing with their 
surf-boat, but over and over the lanterns 
swung out the code warning, “Do 
not attempt to leave in your own 
boats.” 

Her eyes were growing accustomed to 
the dark. She realized with a sudden 
catch in her throat muscles that that 
was Prince before her, huddled down 
between the stern davits that held the 
dinghy. It was his eyes shining in the 


light from the companion that told her. 
She called, “‘ Prince; come here,” not al- 


lowing herself to think that perhaps he 
was not able. The huddled figure did 
not stir, but the eyes continued to shine, 
and once more the woman screamed at 
him: “Prince! Prince Peters! Why 
don’t you come here?” 

It was hard for her to recollect, after- 
ward, just how she had managed it. He 
lay in the starboard bunk, and she knew 
she must have carried him down the 
ladder. 

He lay on his back with his eyes fixed 
on the boarding above, still staring. His 
fingers clawed feebly at his chest, over 
the heart. By and by he commenced 
to mumble something about the boat. 
She had to bend down with her ear close 
to his lips to hear. It seemed he had 
been trying to get the boat-falls clear 
when his old trouble got hold of him. 
His heart! He kept complaining of his 
heart—and the knots in the boat-falls. 

“Better here than in che boat,” the 
woman tried to soothe him. 

He turned his head and looked at her. 

“The life-savers say so,” she argued, 
pressing her hand to his forehead. He 
was shaken with a fragile fury at that. 
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“What do they know—about—it?” he 
gasped. “ They’re—not—here. Get me 
up, Jenn. Le’s make another try for the 
boat—'nother try, Jenn.” 

The thing had turned his head a little. 
He showed enough strength to hunch 
himself to the edge and sit there, cough- 
ing. The baby began to cry, louder now, 
full-throated and insistent. The woman 
stepped to the bunk and patted the little 
bundle, saying, ‘‘ There—there,”’ but the 
imperious clamor continued. The baby 
was very hungry. For an instant every- 
thing else was swept out of the woman’s 
brain. She clenched her hands and 
cried out in a soundless agony for a 
moment of peace, that she might give 
food to her son. She took him up and 
rocked him in her neck with a nervous 
ferocity, and the infant screamed and 
doubled in her arms. A port above her 
cracked and its white leakage trickled 
down her neck. 

She wheeled with a sudden feeling of 
distrust and found the man half-way to 
the ladder, creeping on his hands and 
knees, an expression of haggard crafti- 
ness in his eyes. 

“Prince!” 

The woman laid the child back again 
and faced her husband. 

“Prince, get back in that bunk and 
stay there. You hear me?” 

The man turned and hitched himself 
back with the crestfallen defiance of a 
boy caught in mischief. His face was 
blue-gray with the torment of breath, 
and his fingers clutched always at his 
heart. When he was sitting once more 
the woman went over and stood close 
to him. 

“Theidea!”’shesaid. ‘“‘Theidea! You 
—the captain of a vessel!” 

The man was in just that state of 
spiritual equilibrium where a touch one 
way or another would send him far. She 
was quick to sense this indefinable tot- 
tering of his, and she struck hard. 

“The idea! I tell you, Prince, it’s not 
you that’s in the tight place—or me. It’s 
the little boy over there. If he doesn’t 
get his supper before many hours— 
Well—I can’t say. I can’t feed him here. 
He’s the one you’ve got to think about, 
Prince.” 

As if to make the last of the effect, 
she lifted the wailing infant and cuddled 
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it fiercely, crooning: “Yes, boy. 
all right, boy.” 

The little flash of melodrama had 
carried through. Prince stood up and 
plucked at his cravat. He brushed the 
film from his lips with the back of a hand 
and muttered, wheezily: “That’s right, 
Jenn—you’re right there.” He clamped 
his knees more firmly together and 
looked about him. ‘‘ Now let me see how 
I’ll go about it, Jenn.” 

He raised his eyes from the deck to 
find the woman’s fingers, excited, spread 
toward the starboard port-holes which 
told white now against the mud-color of 
the cabin paint. 

“Look! Look!” she cried tohim. “A 
search-light—a vessel!” She laid the 
baby down quickly, ran to the com- 
panion, and scrambled up the pitching 
ladder till the man below could see no 
more than the edge of her skirt. Her 
face reappeared out of the darkness. 

““A vessel straight to windward, be- 
yond the bar, Prince, watching us.” 
After another moment her face came 
back again, working with excitement. 
“There's another, Prince, opening to the 
eastward. Another one, Prince. Do 
you hear? Another!” 

The man’s expression of importance 
became more marked. “So!” he said. 
He started to approach the ladder, and 
midway of his brief journey flopped 
down on the boards, his limbs sprawling 
at strange angles. Curiously, he did 
not seem to notice what had happened, 
but continued to brush his lips and mut- 
ter, “Now let me see,” with a line of 
quizzical speculation running up be- 
tween his eyes. The woman discovered 
him so and helped him back to the bunk, 
still without apparent appreciation on 
his part of the wrongness of things. 

““Now let me see,” he wheezed on. 
“Might be a revenue-cutter. Wish t’ 
Heaven ‘twas. They'd send me down 
a boat, whatever, shoal ’r no shoal. 
Now let me see, Jenn.” He stared fix- 
edly at nothing, then rolled over back- 
ward into the depths of the bunk as a 
cross-sea caught the vessel. For a mo- 
ment nothing wasto be heard but the 


turmoil of the water, the rising terror of 


the negro, and the voice of the woman, 
breaking high, crying a question into 


the bunk. 
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“Prince—if one of them should send 
down a boat—«hat of it ?” 

“What of it?” he parried, fighting for 
time. “I tell you, Jenn,” he muttered, 
his fingers fluttering over his heart, “I’m 
in a bad way. I’m not myself. You 
don’t realize, Jenn.” 

And because she did realize how 
“‘bad” he was she dug the nails into 
her palms and clung to her point with a 
naked desperation. ‘What of it, Prince 
—dearest ?”’ 

The negro, Sam, was in the middle of 
the floor, moving toward the companion- 
way by a series of spider-like advances. 
The woman cried sharply at him, “Where 
are you going, Sam?” 

The black man crawled another yard 
toward his goal. He came to the lad- 
der and ascended laboriously, with the 
awkward, slow lunges of a mechanical 
figure. The woman crossed with her 
troubled bundle and laid it down on the 
blanket by the man. 

“What’s taken him?” she whispered. 

Prince gasped,“* By heavens!” 

The two had grown so accustomed to 
the deep thunder of the gale that any 
chance accretion of sound made almost 
as. distinct a hullabaloo as though 
broke through a profound silence. Now 
there came down to their ears the sudden 
clamor of an altercation, a scream, more 
than one voice pitched high in anger. 
And next, out of this abruptly peopled 
night the negro came tumbling, to lie 
sprawled on the floor. A pair of yellow 
oil-pants appeared on the upper ladder 
behind him; a man’s face bent into sight. 

“You would, would you? You black 
devil!” He pointed a long finger at the 
sprawler. ‘“‘What d’ye think—?”’ His 
attention came to the other occupants of 
the cabin, and his temper gave way be- 
fore his overweening excitement. His 
voice broke high, like a boy’s: “Hullo, 
there! This is a shipshape craft, with 
a crazy nigger and not a soul to heave a 
line. Well, hurry up. Leave off that 
gaping and get a move!” 

He tumbled down the ladder and 
stood before the dumfounded pair, his 
forehead working into a deeper frown. 
“Say, this is bad,” he went on. “A 
woman.” He jerked down to peer into 
the bunk. “And a kid! Say—now 
looky here—this is a time! Well—” 
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He studied the situation for a mo- 
ment. Then, as though outraged by 
this squandering of time, he fell into 
a frenzy of business. “All right,” he 
cried. “Up with you! I can’t hang 
astern here all night. Now up with you 
—all together. Gimme the kid—” 

He ran on so, furiously, till the immo- 
bility of the couple struck into his mind. 
“Say, what’s up?” 

Prince Peters crawled over the edge 
of the bunk and put his feet on the floor 
gingerly. Then, without looking at his 
wife, he began a tottering circuit of the 
cabin, shivering with the labor, his 
filmed lips mumbling a rigmarole about 
the vessel’s papers—he must get his 
papers. “Must save papers,” he re- 
peated continually, with the uneasy gar- 
rulity of an actor filling in an awkward 
lapse. But in the end he could bear the 
woman’s scrutiny no longer, and he 
whirled unsteadily to face that wordless 
prompting. 

“I—I ought to—stay, I suppose.” 

He clutched at his cravat with a ges- 
ture of exaggerated weakness and waited 
in an agony of suspense for the others to 
cry out against his nonsense. But al- 
ready the woman had wheeled with a 
show of despair, her hands spread wide. 

“You see?” she exclaimed, and the 
lift at the end implied the unspoken, 
*‘It will do no good to argue with him.” 

The other’s exasperation found itself 
in words. 

“Hell!” he blustered at the master. 
“Do as you please. If you want to 
throw yourself away, I don’t give a hang. 
But listen to me: whoever's to leave 
this vessel has got to start right now.” 

His eyes remained on the other’s work- 
ing face after he had finished speaking. 
It was the first time he had looked at 
him squarely. Say, look here. Wher- 
ever had he seen this green-white fellow 
—or a shadow of him? 

Recollection was moving in the other’s 
brain, too. “It can’t be— It isn’t—?” 
A spasm of coughing took him by the 
shoulders and rocked him against the 
bulkhead, whence he slid to the floor 
and lay there gesticulating with a 
limp hand. The woman came with a 


brandy-flask and allowed a few drops of 
the liquor to fall against his lips. Ed 
Peters, balancing on wide-spread legs at 
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the ladder-foot, took all this in with a 
pallor of wonder mounting his cheeks. 
“Well, of all things!” he said at 
length. He studied that phrase, repeat- 
ing it with a shifted accentuation: 
“Well, of all things!” After a space he 
managed to go further. “I wonder if 
Roy knew—snooping round in here. | 
warrant he did. I warrant he did.” 

He was not one for speculation. He 
got himself out of it with a jerk, rushed 
down the pitching planks, clapped the 
sick man on the shoulders, shouted 
about his ears in an exuberance of pas- 
sionate consideration, born suddenly, 
quite out of the void. “Well, well—to 
think of it! Now up with you, Prince— 
while there’s time. All hands together.” 

He tugged while he rattled on, ar- 
ranged his brother’s spraddling limbs for 
carrying, buffeted him with a rough ten- 
derness, continually fending himself off 
with a free hand from the walls and deck 
that struck at him under the mauling 
of the seas. 

And Prince, no more than half sensible 
to what went on, was yet conscious of a 
novel warmth, a sudden pervasion of 
security, as it were—a sort of guarantee 
against his own heroism. He made an 
effort to get himself together and flapped 
a hand toward the bottle. Ed took it 
and held it to his lips, giving him without 
stint. With both hands now the sick 
man smoothed out his cravat. He re- 
peated, “‘I ought to stay.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Prince.”” Ed bent 
over him fiercely. 

The older man appeared to have come 
into new strength. 

“Tt is my place,” he gasped, lifting 
his chin. “I'll stick by my vessel, what- 
ever.” 

He seemed to drink in his brother’s 
pantomime of protest, and when Ed, 
throwing over words for his essential 
action, bent down to take him away, 
willy-nilly, he struggled against it, to 
wring one more gust of expostulation 
from the boy. 

But he had overreached. Troubled 
by some vague compunction against this 
unequal violence, Ed let go and stared 
down at him. It was all quite beyond 
him. He was bewildered and uneasy, ap- 
proaching panic. ‘‘What’s the—what’s 
the matter?” he stuttered. 
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The woman’s face came before him, 
set in a mask of anguish. ‘You see?” 
she said. ‘“‘He won’t go. I—I have 
begged him.” 

Outside, a boiling crest smote the 
schooner’s side and lifted her diagonally 
over its shoulder, canting steeply. 
thin, white geyser found the lamp’s flame, 
and it flared with a preternatural brill- 
iance, then dimmed, sputtered, and for 
a space the cabin remained in the twi- 
light of its fight. All the little objects in 
the place scraped and jangled. ‘The in- 
fant’s wailing was feebler. All this stood 
so while the three Peterses clung there 
and regarded that lie of hers—‘‘I have 
begged him.” 

Prince was the first to comment, in 
pantomime, letting his chin sag lower 
and fluttering his fingers over the region 
of his heart. Whether calculated or not, 
the gesture told. Ed’s hand swept 
through the air, and he broke out, blus- 
tering: “Why, the man is sick. The 
man’s dying !” 

“T’ve told him that.” The woman 
raised her palms. The eyes of her hus- 
band came up to her face, and after that, 
with all their changing expressions, they 
never left her. 

Ed stamped on the boards. 
savagely: “Hell! This is a crazy thing. 
Say—looky here. Listen to me. Do 
you fools knowwhy Princeis cap’nhere?” 

The woman came nearer and spoke 
close to his face. “Yes, we know. He 
knows why he’s here. He knows they’ve 
got some sort of an idea he’d run in a 
pinch. He knows they put him here be- 
cause they wanted their vessel lost. He 
knows they’re grinning behind their 
hands—everybody along the coast. He 
knows. And now do you see why he says 
he can’t afford to go? He says he will 
make fools of them all. Oh yes, I’ve ar- 
gued with him; I’ve shown him how he 
is not accountable, how he is not himself. 
But always he answers the same thing: 
“This is my chance. This is the fresh 
start I’ve been waiting for.’” 

She broke off and sagged against the 
bulkhead, her bosom heaving. After 
a moment she edged her way to the 
bunk and flopped down beside it, and, 
letting her head sink into the hollow of 
her arms, sobbed without any sound. 
Her husband’s eyes followed her there 


He cried 
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and remained, without luster or atten- 
tion, as though he were looking beyond 
her at something new and strange and 
appalling. 

His brother broke out: “Well, I'll be 
hanged! I never— I never—”’ He 
slapped a thigh and shouted in profound 
relief: “If that’s all— Why, if I h’ist 
you up and heave you into the boat, then 
—you can’t help that, you understand.” 

He waited, his brows arched high. 

Still without shifting hi; blank eyes 
from the figure of his wife, Prince said, 
“They'd never believe it—on the face 
of it.” 

A seaman’s face appeared in the com- 
panionway, shining with wet. “Yes, 
sir,” he shouted down. “All right, sir— 
but she’s breezin’ up all the time, sir.” 

“There, you see!”” There was a note 
of accusation in Ed’s outburst, as though 
it had been his brother who had ordained 
the gale. He squared off and pounded 
fist in palm. “Once for all!” That 
phrase might have stood a monument 
for the man. 

Prince did not look at him. 
“Jenn, bring the baby here.’ 

She seemed hardly to have the 
strength. When she crouched down to 
face him she appeared the one nearer the 
boundaries. For the moment she forgot 
the infant that nuzzled feebly at her 
bosom. 

“Prince,” she said, “‘come!”’ Rebell- 
ion had its day now. It mounted, op- 
pressive, choking, so that she could 
scarcely frame her tumbling words. 
“Come, Prince—my husband. Never 
mind all the rest. You must come—you 
must. See—look at the baby—look at 
me.” She clawed at the bosom of his 
shirt. She wailed: “‘ You mustn’t think 
of what I said. It’s not true, Prince. 
You and I know it’s not true, Prince.” 

He passed a hand across his damp 
forehead with a motion oi deep weari- 
ness. He touched the baby’s head and 
the woman’s cheek. Every syllable of 
the woman’s supplications, every impre- 
cation of his brother’s hands, added to 
the poignant tingling in his veins. He 
thrilled to its burning caress when he 
heard himself saying: 

“It’s better this way, Jenn 
than the other way.” 


But she broke in: 


He called, 


, 


better 


“No, no, Prince— 
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it’s not true. He lied to you. That doc- 
tor lied to you, Prince. Another might 
give you years.” 

The man’s fingers were busy, smooth- 
ing out with a mechanical vigilance the 
last wrinklings of his cravat. A feather 
of color wavered on either cheek-bone. 
He said to his brother, “Help me over 
there, Eddie.” Never in his life had he 
used that exact intonation. Ed half 
carried him across the restless deck, 
where the water began to well up 
through the wrenched seams, and left 
him sitting on the edge of the bunk, 
hunched a little forward. The woman 
followed, staggering to the swells, crying 
that she would not go without him. He 
turned upon her with a clear-eyed tran- 
quillity, like a man purged of sin by the 
mob-authority of a revival. 

“Don’t talk like that, Jenn,” he said. 

She protested, defiantly: “Well, I 
won’t—I won't.” 

He pointed to the baby in her arms. 
“I must have a son,” he said. 

There was something splendid about 
that bombast, which illuminated the 
man. It was the symbol of a spiritual 
revolution. She understood, and even 
while her eyes and lips continued their 
pleadings one of her heads went out to 
pat his knee. 

He turned to his brother. 
have to take her,” he said. 

Neither of them moved. Their very 
immobility, compounded of protest and 
indecision, heightened his exhilaration. 
A sense of overweening dominance took 
him. He said, simply, “Take her!” 

Ed Peters took her without a word 
and led her toward the ladder. As they 
mounted the steps that inscrutable bur- 
ied instinct which had led her unerringly 
to this moment made her smile over her 
shoulder now, and nod at him, and, as it 
were, pat his cheek and kiss his lips, 
and hold up their son between them and 
tell him all the things which needed to 
be told—all in that silent instant while 
her face was passing out of sight beyond 
the hatchway. 


“Vou will 


It was broad morning, sharp with the 
first of autumn. At sunrise all the 
heavy reek of the sky had drained off, 
abruptly.” The Stream lay half a mile 
off the bars, kicking gently to hold her 
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place. Roy Peters and Ed stood on the 
forward deck, staring in silence at the 
miracle of the Gipsy Girl sitting there on 
the bright strip, battered, shorn of all 
her features, her scuppers awash, but 
still there in the clear morning, afloat, 
inexplicable, unbelievable. A surf-boat 
from shore hung astern, a crowd of 
human specks swarmed over her. Be- 
yond, the sand-hills stood out clear-cut 
in the oblique radiance of the sun, flat 
orange, with veins of violet where break- 
ers had eaten perpendicular ravines. 

Roy spoke with a dull heat. “It was 
too crazy, Ed. You ought to have 
known better.” 

“Now looky here, Roy—” 

For the dozenth time that morning 
the younger man broke off there with a 
sullen impotence. That seemed to be 
the end of his line. Why, hang it! what 
was he to say? Now it was done with, 
he could lay down what ought to have 
been as well as Roy. If Roy had been 
there in his place— Well, he’d like to 
have seen Roy do differently. 

“Why, damn it, Roy—” he burst out, 
and hung there again. 

Roy lashed out at nothing. “It’s a 
shame—a hellish shame, I tell you. He 
would have done well, Prince would. 
Best fellow to handle a vessel I ever saw. 
And to go to work and throw—” He 
cast the whole futile business of words 
over the side with an impatient gesture. 
“Well,” he said, in a tone of finality, “I 
suppose that’s the way Prince was, clear 
through, and nothing could change 
him.” 

He made another motion and turned 
to look aft, where the woman sat, her 
eyes resting lazily on the water between 
the bars without sign of vitality or emo- 
tion. He was conscious of a growing 
discomfort and anxiety which led him 
to mutter, “Poor girl!” 

Ed repeated after him: “Poor girl! 
I tell you it’s tough on her, Roy.” 

“You’re right it is.” Roy started aft 
with a sudden determination. “I’m 


going to see if there isn’t something I can 
do for the poor girl,” he said. But Ed 
beckoned him back. 

““What’s this coming alongside?” 

A small tug-boat, very black and solid 
against the shining water, came chug- 
ging toward them. They watched her 
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HERITAGE 


round to and discharge a boat with two 
passengers in the stern, their clothing 
dry and smooth and in proper order, 
incredibly bizarre on this wasted stage. 
When they had clambered over the rail 
with the clumsy grapplings of landsmen, 
the younger and brisker of the two 
stepped forward. 

*“My name is Adamson,” he prefaced, 
“of the press, you understand. Terrible 
thing out here, wasn’t it? To think of 
finding him in his own bunk. His heart, 
they tell me. Wondered if you chaps 
were about—could tell me anything of 
interest, you know.” 

It was like nothing so much as a 
Gatling gun of very small caliber bom- 
barding a silence. ‘The fellow whipped a 
note-book from a pocket with an un- 
earthly business-like manner, his inquisi- 
tive glance vibrating between the mute 
brothers. 

“Heroic thing—damned heroic thing. 
He turned it out like an easy by-product. 
A pencil, conjured from another pocket, 
hung over the book. “His name?” 

For a moment neither answered. They 
stood facing slightly away from each 
other, for all the world like two sober 
men accosting a bar, painfully uncon- 
scious of the hearts in their throats, each 
waiting for the other to touch liquor. 
Adamson of the press had to reiterate, 
“His name?” 

“Peters,” Roy gave him, his face red- 
der than usual. “Prince Peters.” 

His brother edged forward. “Of Pe- 
ters’s Head, ” he putin. ‘You may— 
maybe you’ve heard of them?” 

Adamson, being of the press, gazed at 
the sky and murmured: “Oh yes—let 
me see—of Peters’s Head—” 

“Sea-captains, all of them,” Ed 
prompted with a candid eagerness. 

And the other, stabbing at his book, 
murmured, “Oh yes—right you are.” 

“The crew?” he went on, returning to 
glibness. “There was some one else, 
wasn’t there? Let me see—” 

Roy nodded toward the lee of the 
pilot-house. “His wife—his widow is 


there. And his baby.” 
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Here was something for the press. 
A galvanic current might have passed 
through the bodies of the couple. The 


caught each other’s eyes and pattered 
off without ceremony. The brothers 
edged across the deck to watch: saw the 
two come down about the woman with 
business-like gesticulations of considera- 
tion; saw how she continued to dream 
over the water, still giving that illusion 
of laziness; saw the indefatigable pair 
troubling the atmosphere, their glances 
crossing at intervals, deliberating, con- 
certing, testing. 

“It’s a shame,” Roy broke out, 
Ed touched his arm. “Look!” 

The pair, being of the press, deliberat- 
ing, concerting, testing, had come at 
length upon the magic word. The wom- 
an stirred suddenly, lifted the infant 
from her lap, held it up trembling before 
them, and repeated something over and 
over again, her face suffused with color, 
so that Roy, watching from the bows, 
could murmur amazedly to himself, “I 
can see now what it was made Prince—” 

The newsmen came back, dabbing in- 
dustriously, and would have passed 
without a word to the other side where 
their boat lay, but Ed sidled after them, 
and, when they had reached the rail, 
plucked the elbow of the older. The 
man wheeled slowly, a preoccupied 
blankness on his face, his lips moving 
slightly, as though he tried the flavor of 
something. “A Crowning Heritage!” he 
tasted, and then, “An Incomparable 
Heritage!” 

“What is it?” 
his elbow. 

“Well—” Ed’s breath seemed all 
gone with that one word. He stared 
down at his boots and then back at Roy, 
who had followed, his face flaming with 
embarrassment. 

“What is it?’ the man repeated, im- 
patient to get back to his tasting of 
qualifiers of the word “Heritage.” 

Ed turned and scowled at the distant 
orange-and-violet shore. 

“Well, hang it all! He 


brother, you know.” 


but 


he demanded, shaking 
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b elder and grimmer of the two 
sages who may be remembered as 
disputing in this place concerning 
New- Year’s resolutions came in and 
said, without giving himself time to 
take off his hat, “I see that you have 
been amusing yourself lately with a study 
of some of our recent fiction.” 

“And instructing our readers,” we 


suggested. 
*““That’s as it may be,” the sage re- 
plied. “I don’t know that you instructed 


me very much. But perhaps I’m getting 
a little hard of learning.” 

“Such things have been known,” we 
agreed. ‘‘There is sometimes a thicken- 
ing of the intellectual tympanum.” 

The sage looked at us with a grin and 
a not wholly dissatisfied twinkle of his 
spectacles. “Well,” he collected him- 
self, “I’ve just been reading a novel 
which was very famous in its day, and 
its day was not so very long ago, as these 
things count in the process of the liter- 
ary epochs. I call it a novel, but I sup- 
pose you would stickle for the term 
heroic romance, as it deals largely with 
the affairs and characters of an imagi- 
nary kingdom.” 

“Does a brilliant young American ap- 
pear on the scene in time to save the 
kingdom from revolution and marry the 
heiress-apparent?”’ we asked. 

““No, I can’t say he does, but he might 
have done it if the author had not been 
engaged in forestalling him by a polemic 
arguing that taxation without represen- 
tation was no tyranny.” 

“Ah!” we assented, as if now we un- 
derstood, but we really understood no 
better than before. 

The sage had now sat down, and had 
put his hat at his feet and folded his 
palms on the crook of his stick. “The 
plot is simply this,” he said. “The king 
of a far country has fancied making his 
children and their friends safe and happy 
by confining them in a beautiful region 
where they are to grow up innocent and 





glad, but where they quickly bore them- 
selves and long to take their chances 
among the more inviting evils of the 
world. The prince and the princess, his 
sister, are accompanied the one by a 
professional poet and the other by a 
beloved lady-friend, and directly after 
their escape from the abode of bliss they 
begin to have adventures and to make 
acquaintance. In Cairo,where theythave 
quickly resorted from their native Abys- 
sinia, they go into society and find every 
one apparently happy, especially a philos- 
opher, who is also wise. They ‘divide 
between them the work of observation’; 
the prince studies high life, and the 
princess the more intimate conditions; 
and they converse on the results, espe- 
cially the marriage problem as its work- 
ings present themselves to their inquiry. 
They visit the pyramids, and the poet 
discovers an astronomical scientist who 
believes that he regulates the weather, 
if not the seasons, but upon some inter- 
views with the poet decides that he is 
mad, and rerounces his illusions. A 
discussion of immortality precedes the 
last event, which intimates the friends’ 
several dissatisfactions with the world, 
and leaves each reader to arrange their 
destinies according to his fancy.” 

We listened rather blankly, and when 
the sage had ended we asked, “And is 
that all?” 

“Tsn’t it enough?” 

“Well, it isn’t exactly what the adver- 


tisements of new fiction would call 
gripping. : / 
“No?” the sage mocked. “Well, not 


to excite you too much, I have kept back 
the adventure of the Lady Pekuah, the 
especial friend of the Princess Nekayah. 
She was afraid to go into the pyramid, 
because of the ghosts, and was carried off 
by the Bedouins, with her attendants, 
and was not rescued for a long while, the 
sheik having to decide between the sum 
offered by the princess for her ransom 
and the passion which had begun to 
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dawn in his heart. But he reflected that 
‘twa pund is twa pund’ and took the 
money.” 

“Ah!” we breathed (as emotional 
characters do in fiction), “that is red- 
blooded. But why were you keeping it 
back?” 

“Because the author seems not to 
attach any great value to the incident, 
and because I have enjoyed his reflec- 
tions and the conversations of the char- 
acters much more. After an evening of 
social pleasure in Cairo, the poet says to 
the prince, ‘In the assembly where you 
passed the last night there appeared such 
sprightliness of air and volatility of 
fancy as might have suited beings of a 
higher order, formed to inhabit sacred 
regions inaccessible to care or sorrow; 
yet, believe me, Prince, there was not 
one who did not dread the moment when 
solitude should deliver him to the 
tyranny of reflection.’” 

“Well, well,” we parleyed, “that is 
certainly high-languaged, and very just. 
The wonder is that the thinking 1s so 
much humaner than the wording. The 
author seems to be speaking from his 
heart in that tall talk.” 

“That is always the wonder of the 
tale. For instance, where the prince and 
his sister are exchanging their ideas on 
the familiar subject of marriage, the 
princess says, ‘I know not whether mar- 
riage be more than one of the innumer- 
able modes of human misery. When I 
see and reckon the various forms of con- 
nubial infelicity, the unexpected causes 
of lasting discord, the diversities of tem- 
per, the oppositions of opinion, the rude 
collisions of contrary desire where both 
are urged by violent impulses, the oppo- 
site contests of disagreeable virtues by 
the consciousness of good intention, I am 
sometimes disposed to think, with the 
severer casuists of most nations, that 
marriage is rather permitted than ap- 
proved, and that none, but by the in- 
stigation of a passion too much indulged, 
entangle themselves with indissoluble 
compacts.’” 

The sage seemed, with a challenging 
lift of his spectacles, to refer this passage 
to us for comment, and we said, “It 
isn’t exactly the diction of a good sport; 
but isn’t there a lot of sense in it— 
worthy the advanced mind of a new 
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woman? One might object, of course, 
that the lady was talking for the author 
in the author’s terms.” 

“Tsn’t that what the ladies, and even 
the gentlemen, do in Meredith’s novels?” 

“We have heard so.” 

“Well, this novel anticipated the 
Meredithian method of having the char- 
acters talk author by a hundred vears. 
So it is very modern.” 

“Perhaps so,” we assented. “But 
should you say that on the whole the 
story was very red-blooded, or virile, or 
passionate?” 

“Why not?’ the sage inquired. 
“Don’t you call it gripping to have the 
Lady Pekuah carried off by an Arab 
sheik? Is there nothing red-blooded in 
the sheik’s hesitation whether to keep 
the lady and let the ransom go? Noth- 
ing virile? Nothing passionate? It 
seems to me that here is a situation 
which, if adequately treated by the il- 
lustrator, would make a very taking pic- 
ture for the paper cover of the book. 
And the ideas, whether the author’s 
or the lady’s, are certainly the ideas of 
many modern people concerning love 
and marriage. 

“But not the ideas of the young peo- 
ple who take novels out of the free 
libraries and leave the crumbs of their 
lunches between the pages, or even the 
tens of thousands of purchasers who de- 
mand the stuff of precipitate kisses and 
mad embraces in their fiction. There is 
hardly the potentiality of these things 
in the strange allegory you have there.” 

“But what about a discussion of the 
immortality of the soul? And what 
about these further remarks upon mar- 
riage in a conversation between the 
brother and sister? ‘I am unwilling to 
believe that the most tender of all rela- 
tions is thus impeded in its effects by 
natural necessity.” ‘Domestic discord,’ 

answered she, ‘is not inevitably and 
fatally necessary, but yet it is not easily 
avoided. . Some husbands are im- 
perious and some wives are perverse. 

To live without feeling or exciting 
sympathy, to be unfortunate without 
adding to the felicity of others, or af- 
flicted without tasting the balm of pity, 
is a state more gloomy than solitude; it 
is not retreat, but exclusion from man- 


kind.’” 
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Again the sage bent his challenging 
glance upon us, and we asked, “Are 
these remarks supposed to inculcate 
marriage as the supreme object of the 
passion which is the chief employ, the 
regular job, of the novelist?” 

“Can you doubt it?) Then what have 
you to say to this glowing, this almost 
hectic conclusion of the fair, if sometimes 
too philosophic, inquirer? ‘Marriage,’ 
she sums up, ‘has many pains, but celi- 
bacy has no pleasures.”’ 

“Well,” we consented, “this is rather 
more like, but we doubt very much 
if it will satisfy those generous youth 
who read ahead to learn how the love- 
affair comes out, or those more experi- 
enced matrons who turn to the last 2 oe 
ter first, like Barrie’s Jess, to see ‘whether 
she gets him.’ But,” we suddenly turned 
upon the sage, “what is this strange 
novel you have been reading?” 

“You wouldn’t have to ask if your 
own reading had been properly directed. 
It is the work of an author who also wrote 
a dictionary of our language, and who 
seems to have been trying out the hard- 
est words of his lexicon in the phraseol- 
ogy of his romance.” 

“Not Noah Webster?” we ventured. 

“Ts this an ill-concealed pleasantry, or 
an effect of mistaken patriotism?” the 
sage demanded. “‘No. Not Noah Web- 
ster—Samuel Johnson.” 

“Oh yes, yes!” we clamored in joyous 
relief. “And the romance is—” 

“‘T hadn’t said,” the sage snubbed our 
affected eagerness. “But I don’t mind 
saying now that it is Rasselas, Prince 
of Abyssinia.” 

“Do you know,’ 
after a moment, 
read it?” 

“That is not surprising,” he retorted, 

“if your days and nights are given to 
such fictions as The Turmoil and The 
Harbor and The Great Mirage.” 

“Only our nights,” we pleaded, “and 
we own that the actual novel is not so 
elegantly written—perhaps because the 
bloom he been taken off the taller 
j= von neologisms. Can’t you 
quote us a few more towering expres- 
sions?” 

“T don’t mind,” the sage replied, “if 
you will take them respectfully. Here 
are a few bits of dialogue from a discus- 


” we acknowledged, 
“that we have never 





sion of the nature of the soul. ‘It is no 
limitation of omnipotence,’ replied the 
poet, “to suppose that one thing is not 
consistent with another, that the same 
proposition cannot be at once true and 
false, that the same number cannot be 
even and odd, that cogitation cannot be 
conferred on that which is created in- 
capable of cogitation.’ ‘I know not,’ 
said Nekayah, ‘any great use of this 
question. Does that immateriality, 
which in ray opinion you have sufh- 
ciently proved, necessarily include eter- 
nal duration? ‘Of immateriality,’ said 
Imlac, ‘our ideas are negative and neces- 
sarily obscure. Immateriality seems to 
imply a natural power of perpetual dura- 
tion as a consequence of exemption from 
all causes of decay. Whatever perishes 
is destroyed by the solution of its con- 
texture and separation of its parts; nor 
can we conceive how that which has no 
solution can be naturally corrupted or 
impaired.” ‘I know not,’ said Rasselas, 
‘how to conceive anything without ex- 
tension. What is extended must have 
parts, and you have allowed that what- 
ever has parts may be destroyed.’ ‘Con- 
sider your own conceptions,’ replied Im- 
lac, ‘and the difficulty will be less. You 
will find substance without extension. 
An ideal form is no less real than mate- 
rial bulk; yet an ideal form has no ex- 
tension. What space does the idea 
of a py rramid occupy more than the idea 
of a grain of corn; or how can either 
suffer laceration? As is the effect, such 
is the cause; as thought, such is the 
power that thinks; a power impassive 
and indescerptible.’”’ 

The sage paused, again with the glance 
of challenge, and “Fine, fine!”’ we cried, 
and then murmured with fond apprecia- 
tion: “Indescerptible, indescerptible. It 
is wonderful,” we said aloud. “Did 
Rasselas establish a school of fiction?” 

“It established a school of diction. 
When once she had read Rasselas, the 
author of Evelina never wrote like her- 
self again; she wrote like Dr. Johnson— 
or as like as she could.” 

“Oh, poor dear little Fanny Burney, 
so she did!’ we said, remembering 


Cecilia, and Camilla, and The Wanderer. 
“How she must have suffered in trying! 
Imagine our having read all these and not 
their great exemplar in diction.” 
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“T can imagine anything of your 
ignorance, the sage retorted. “But it 
doesn’t prove that Rasselas isn’t still 
read.” 

“No, no, it doesn’t,”” we agreed. “‘We 
dare say some people say they read it 
once a year, just as they say they read 
the Waverley novels. Not that anybody 
believes they do it.” We mused a mo- 
ment before we added: “It is very curi- 
ous, the duration of works of fiction. 
It appears as if it were ‘incapable of 
cogitation. ‘ 

“Then why cogitate?”’ the sage de- 
manded. 

“We must, we must! We must ask 
ourselves whether the really fine fictions 
which we now so much admire are going 
to be accidentally discovered and read a 
hundred and fifty years from now. Will 
the mere names of The Harbor and The 
Turmoil live on, or perish with the 
books? And if they must die, what will 
kill them? Perhaps the very actuality 
which we prize in them contains the 
seeds of mortality, the microbe of decay. 
There is no actuality in Rasselas: there- 
fore does it live?’ 

“Not for you, if you haven’t read it,’ 
the sage returned. 

“Ah, that is very interesting,” we 
mused, aloud. ‘Then a book lives be- 
cause it is read and not because it con- 
tinues in print.” 

“Tt addresses itself to the author's 
generation, and passes with it in most 

cases,” the sage remarked, assentingly. 

“There is no use in w riting for antiq- 
uity, then,” we reflected, “and as for 
founding a school of any sort, it can’t be 
done. The lexicographer who wrote 
Rasselas and tried out his large words in 


it, founded a school not of fiction, but of 


diction, you say. But no! In the pas- 
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sages you have quoted nothing has 
amused us more than the different 
shades of meaning which the words, the 
most important words, have taken on 
since the lexicographer put them on 
their legs. Apparently much of the dis- 
course in the book is psychological, but 
psychology has learned a new language 
since Rasselas was written. The ideas 
are good, and seem to be much the same 
as inquiry evolves now. But what is 
the outcome of it all in the romance, or 
call it allegory?” 

“T couldn’t advise the reader to look 
ahead in the hope of seeing ‘whether she 
got him.’ But those who doubt whether 
love and marriage should be the supreme 
end of life may care to know from ‘the 
conclusion in which nothing is con- 
cluded,’ that the gaily feminine ‘ Pekuah 
was never so much charmed with any 
place as the convent of St. Anthony, 
where the Arab restored her to the prin- 
cess, and wished only to fill it with pious 
maidens, and to be made prioress of the 
order.’ On her part ‘the princess 
desired first to learn all the sciences, and 
then proposed to found a college of 
learned women, in which she should pre- 
side... . The prince desired a little 
kingdom in which he might administer 
justice in his own person and see all the 
parts of the government with his own 
eyes. ...Imlac and the astronomer 
were contented to be drawn along the 
stream of life without directing their 
course to any particular port.’ 

“And you think,” we asked, after a 
moment, “that the good lexicographer 
was not perhaps winking the eye of 
subtle irony in these intimations of his 


romance?” 
At this question the sage laughed 
shrilly and disappeared. 
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HE art of fiction is mostly con- 

cerned with life as a play. This 

might be said of all literature in 
so far as it is an art—of history that 
is not mere annalism, of essays, of 
poetry. This way of dealing with life 
is essentially the way of the artist, not- 
withstanding his severe but self-imposed 
obligations, which are implied in our 
calling the result “a work of art,” laying 
stress upon the very feature of it that 
in its appeal must be wholly concealed. 

The work is not one of art because it 
is dificult. On the contrary, sponta- 
neity is its more essential condition, ap- 
parent in the original impulse to create, 
of which the beginning artist is as con- 
scious as he is of his developing esthetic 
sensibility, urgently merging into active 
expression, his feeling, thinking, and 
willing all blending in the inchoate and 
hardly premeditated shaping. Then it 
is that he becomes aware of difficulty, of 
the reaction of his material, of trial. 
This reaction makes for mentality, for 
selection and method—for what the 
critic calls technique—all of which imply 
no recession of the creative impulse in 
the artist’s submission to empirical disci- 
pline. In the end the spontaneity of the 
rhythmic harmony is as apparent as in 
the initiative impulse, but something 
more than that—the implication of the 
mental triumph. 

It is said of a poet: he lisped in num- 
bers, for the numbers came. The lisping 
suggests at once the spontaneity of im* 

ulse and a difficulty to be overcome. 
he sense of the difficulty on the poet’s 
part is not a promise of achievement, 
but the measure of it; it does not create 
the quality, but it determines the scope 
of the art and the degree of its excellence. 
The bird’s song is as easy as it is sure 
and sweet, but considered as music it is 
limited and crude. A poet, singing with 
the same ease, would be even less appeal- 
ing, except as by sympathetic assimila- 
tion he should repeat themes already 
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created by others. Into any original 
creation of his own a difficulty enters 
unknown to anything in nature. His 
can be no unpremeditated art, though 
almost it may come to seem that. It 
must have meaning, coalescent with 
form, so that the motif seems to beget 
both—the body and the soul. 

It is as true of prose as an art as it is 
of poetry that the matter of it is insep- 
arable from the manner, in the integrity 
of embodiment. Prose is, indeed, the 
more difficult art to achieve, just because 
the obligation is apparently less com- 
pelling. The felt reaction at every point 
guards and helps «!:= poet, becoming an 
ciement in the action; the tension con- 
trols its relaxation. The exultant effort 
is the concomitant of inspiration, of the 
creative inbreathing; and in this mighty 
absorption every resisting element be- 
comes a leverage and a liberation. 

The true freedom of the poet’s dream 
cannot be realized, therefore, by that 
evasion of limitations practised by the 
writers of “free verse” —free and easy as 
it seems. Every repudiation of an obli- 
ga‘.on is a sacrifice of lifting strength as 
wei as of freedom. This is the peril of 
the prose writer always. Difficulty is 
just as necessary to his as to the poet’s 
art, but it is not so obvious and pressing; 
it must be sought and courted. The 
danger is that, on the contrary, he is 
apt to welcome the looseness of speech 
as a privilege and to make the most of 
it. Fortunately the essayist finds a chal- 
lenge in his theme, a demand for com- 
petence at the very least, and for much 
more than that if to efficiency he is to 
add grace and charm of treatment. A 
historical work is only a larger essay, 
with a sterner challenge—with, also, the 
alluring temptation of genius to a trial 
of all the possibilities of constructive art 
in the building up of the great metaphors 
of civilization. 

Writers of fiction are oftenest caught 
in the trap of facility, and without being 
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aware of their fatal plight. The at- 
tempts of the wholly incompetent are 
known only to editors. It is those who 
have talent—at least that of invention 
who are most likely to be deceived, espe- 
cially if they have also the “gift” of 
easy expression, which is by no means 
to be despised, though responsible for 
much fatuity. Some of these need only 
pen, ink, and paper—and then they 
‘write right on,” wondering afterward 
why an ability of which they are keenly 
conscious is not equally impressive to 
readers and critics. 

But a goodly few of such writers, 
though merely plot-makers, before final- 
ly committing themselves to the utter 
folly of easy writing, have enough re- 
spect for invention to be aware of certain 
difficulties involved, suggesting tenta- 
tion, a trialJof skill at least. They may 
even wait upon imagination, that greater 
and happier faculty without which there 
can be no masterly invention. The 
project, in any case, has the magnitude 
of a theme making its demand upon the 
writer for all that he elects to give. 
Usually he works at the theme from the 
outside, wrestling with it, exploiting its 
values for sensational or intellectual en- 
tertainment, perhaps for both. We need 
say nothing of his desire for profit and 
fame—that, in this kind of effort, is a 
spur upon him which the more he feels 
the more it may he!p. He will have 
the just reward of his masterful manipu- 
lation. 

There is always the chance, too, that 
in his wrestling some spark of genius may 
be kindled in the author, and his enter- 
tainment may have wonderful surprises, 
making judicious readers delighted and 
grateful. The work becomes play. This 
happens, we feel, in Arnold Bennett’s 
Buried Alive. This author is one of sev- 
eral contemporary hard-working fiction- 
ists, among them Locke and Wells, who 
find relief from their severer practice of 
the art by alternating with a serious 
novel a really amusing comedy. But the 
relaxation does not drive the well-trained 
novelist to utter abandonment of method 
and wise selection—only these are per- 
mitted more freedom and felicity, as in 
Locke’s The Beloved Vagabond. 

It is only when the theme wholly pos- 
sesses the writer of fiction—not running 
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away with him, or goading him like a 
gadfly—but so pressing upon him its 
full demand that he feels it in his whole 
being, in every faculty and sensibility, 

that there can be the absorption, or ten- 
sion, which gives full and free play to 
creative genius. The action and passion 
are drastic in various degrees, under 
varying conditions, such as mark the 
variations in the evolution of the literary 
art. Modern fiction does not show the 
same kind of tension as the tragic drama, 
though we are reminded of that drastic 
order in some of Hardy’s novels, as we 
are in Mrs. Deland’s The Iron Woman. 
Fiction was the successor, in a natural 
course, of the Elizabethan drama- 

tragedy and comedy; and it is signifi- 
cant that the latter works are called 
plays, and the actors players. 

If we were asked what is meant by 
play as an essential element in all art- 
the consummate issue—we should find 
it dificult to answer in the terms of 
analytic definition. In music we should 
identify it with rhythm—and quite as 
perceptibly in sculpture, architecture, 
and painting. Something more and be- 
yond conscious effort enters into it, 
though waiting upon it—a reinforcement 
of the theme by creative imagination 
and intuition, informing and shaping ‘ 
by a method and selection in which : 
sure dilection supervenes upon prec al- 
culating choice. We associate it with 
the ease of mastery; but the tension is 
still there, controlling the rhythm itself, 
though the sense of difficulty is lost in 
the triumphant issue. The compulsion 
of rhythm is not so evident in prose as 
in the other forms of art, but it needs 
the concentration as much for its crea- 
tive mastery, and there has been a dis- 
tinct advantage gained in this by those 
masters of fiction who have—as so many 
of them have—begun as poets. 

We began by saying that the art of 
fiction is mainly concerned with the play 
of life. What we have said of the play 
of this art and of all art may help us to 
see a little more clearly what the play 
of life means, since it 1s essentially the 
same thing, and as intimately associated 
with reaction and absorption. 

One only partially acquainted with 
early ancient art sees that the artist’s 
own agonism affected his selection of 
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themes, or his preference for those which, 
out of the mythological or legendary 
background, especially invited him. The 
note of conflict in the battles of the 
Titans with the Olympians, and of the 
Centaurs with the Lapithz; in the la- 
bors of Heracles, and even in the futile 
exertions of Sisyphus—all superhumanly 
embodied, aptly joined that of the sculp- 
tor’s and poet’s travail. The visible or 
imaged signs of these contests, in a 
heroic age, met a joyous response, and 
where joy is there is play. 

So near is work to play, in life as in 
art. Art circles through many grooves, 
and it meets the ever-changing sensibil- 
ity of man with new manners of its own 
and on varying planes of satisfaction. 
What the artist, in supreme sympathy, 
assimilates and nutritively absorbs from 
life into his conscious experience is not 
the same from age to age. It could not 
always be the gigantic, unwearying fig- 
ure of Atlas that would hold the imagi- 
nation. In all evolution the mighty and 
relentless forces are diminished for the 
increase of a different excellence. So 
the imagination of poet and sculptor 
in time emptied itself of giants and su- 
permen, finding in human life its proper 
field of tension and play. 

it was necessary to this change that 
human life itself should develop more 
amply its possibilities of thought and 
feeling. As the scope and variety of 
consciousness and sensibility expand in 
a subjective field, a growing human sym- 

pathy, seeking expression in its own 
terms, no longer finds satisfaction in 
merely external impressiveness. The 
demand upon the imagination for an ap- 
peal largely, and in its very ground, sub- 
jective creates new arts and new capa- 
bilities of arts already existing. 

As art blends more and more with life, 
finding there its compelling themes, it 
more and more yields to the mastery of 
life; its tension becomes ever less ob- 
jectively apparent, as its creations are 
no longer forceful projections of the 
imagination, but intimate and compan- 
ionable to the soul. 

But this modern art of fiction, espe- 
cially, is due to that social expansion 
through insight and sympathy which 
gives free play to all human activities 
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and emotions. We call this art a repre- 
sentation of life; it re-creates life, from 
its inward source and in a disinterested 
field, free from the ancient strain, which 
contracted even the drama, its prede- 
cessor. Its concentration is an akeorb- 
ing assimilation of life, now almost en- 
tirely of contemporary life, that it may 
have, in its relaxation, ample and easy 
communicability and appeal. 

That old form of tragedy which sought 
remote perspective in time, as if to evade 
the ordinary and familiar aspects of the 
present, could not escape unnaturalness 
of pose and manner. A sense of comedy 
—as George Meredith understood it— 
led to a fuller and truer representation of 
life, including its pathos. The writer of 
fiction cannot be wholly alive to any 
time but his own; in the attempt, as in 
the historical novel, to deal with the life 
of any other, he loses the full play of it, 
and must rely upon the ingenuity of his 
invention to replace the missing content. 
For any sense .of realness we prefer 
Scott’s letters to his novels. The writer 
can have a comprehending sympathy 
with only the life he sees and feels, and 
which gives back to his ardent regard 
its most evanescent, and yet most dis- 
tinctive, traits. 

The writer of fiction of to-day who 
has this attitude to life, the hunger for 
life that is an absorption, has entered 
into a partnership in which he receives 
more than he can give. He feels the 
push and buoyancy of a current upon 
which he may depend for support. The 
tension of his art is not wholly his own, 
however individual his utterance. Be- 
cause of this peculiar intimacy of fic- 
tion with contemporary life it has be- 
come the most sympathetically social of 
all the arts. The writer’s insight and 
imagination differentiates his work, for 
he must re-create life, not simply repro- 
duce it—must re-create it true to its 
essential reality, which brings into recon- 
cilement its apparently contradictory 
actualities. Thus along with the full 
acceptance of life’s mastery comes the 
disclosure of its rhythmic play. The 
individual judgment is brought to abey- 
ance, and didacticism bows its head in 
the presence of sympathy, which is seen 
to be the essential function of genius. 
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The Tale of a Daghestan Rug 





d ik Stories of their Simple Lives 
Do Oriental Maids and Wives 
, > Dealers tell us, 


In Symbols on the Rugs they sell us. 





Ss That frown upon the Wayside Khan— 


Composed, with skilful Twist and Tug, 
An Odjaklik, or Hearthside Rug; 
Enweaving there in those Queer Symbols 
That look like Barber-poles and Thimbles 


WIN 


And cropped the Mead and quafted the Stream 


A Cherished Pet with Fleece of Cream sll 
But lately rescued from a Leopard di is 
By Kurdish Kar, the Gentle Shepherd. Af \ 


And other Social Incidentals 
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BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
e-made Illustrations by Vida Lindo Guiterman 


p and comp ated t t yriginating in Ba 
vade ver le mination of Orienta arpet Str Georce Birpwoop 


Chen read the Record woven thus 
By Zillah of the Caucasus, 
Deciphered by my Friend, Sardjeenian, 


A Most Reliable Armenian. 





2 Z 
Among the Hills of Daghestan 


Her Father’s Hospitable Villa 
Che Fairest of her People, Zillah, 


Her simple Joys and Hopes and Fears, 
lhe Story of her Maiden Years. 

With Entertzinment to provide her 

\ Long-tailed Lambkin played beside her, 


i | Y 
Along the Road from Erivan 


4 Warrior with Yataghan ee a, 
Au fait among the Orientals— | | 


In Cutaway Capote arrayed 

Approached to woo the Mountain Maid. 
“My Name,” said he, “Resplendent Zillah, 
Is Ali Abdul Hassan Billah! 
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/ Lo NZ NSS 0 —f “I come, perhaps you understand, 
— To beg that Precious Gift, your Hand. 
AW 7 Behold! I faint from Sheer Emotion! 
ni / \ Jap Ah, let me prove my Heart’s Devotion! 
DAAA TW ™ We 
ow \Y J 


“Assign me any Awful Task; 














I vow to do whate’er you ask!” Po . 
The Maiden lisped, “Your Offer’s handsome J 
(I know you’re worth a Sultan’s Ransom); ty 
“IT may decide to be your Wife— Gs S 
But search me first the Tree of Life Ps 4 
Which blooms through all the Seasons’ Changes Al ~ 
Among our bleak Caucasian Ranges, “ “ 
“And cull for me the Mystic Pear 
Ly us That you will find a-growing there. 
4 € But let me warn you, Ardent Stranger, 
Ym fa You'll find the Errand full of Danger! 
’ i eg i 
Fae “For first you needs must bring to Terms 
2 |! FtAaRLn. Fl The Three-horned Birds and Hunchbacked Worms 1 
) That lurk among the Giant Boulders 
lo prey on Indiscreet Beholders. q 
“er " i : 
“Then must you slay a Fiercer yet— ° 
The wild, Constricting Dragonette 4 4 
That dwells beyond the Andi River; ff ; 
And last—oh! how the Mountains quiver 


“Tf he but gives his Tail a Whisk! 


P 
£ rs te 
ZL ‘a 
The dread Tri-cornered Basilisk!” poe lke ; 
Low bowed the Chief of Haughty Bearing, N |} N | UN q 








And galloped to the Northward, swearing 3 
q 

A™ P Sf a ; . i 

é > PS Oe SSY \ lo battle, conquer, seek, and find. — 1a 

>" SS Y (And Kar the Shepherd trudged behind.) 
Lia Right gallantly adventured Ali 


N : | | Through Rugged Pass and Gloomy Valley. 
[hae NSA 


Lab -</Y His Sword divided into Thirds 

‘{ nS A The Hunchbacked Worms and three-horned Birds. 

>» YY wt Against the Serpentine Constrictor 

— wena He likewise proved a Noble Victor. 
And then he challenged, brave and brisk, A 
The dread Tri-cornered Basilisk— a. 
Which, pausing not to scrutinate him, as ff MS 
Unlocked its Grisly Jaws, and ate him! LS "7 yw 
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fF Oh, Fatal Meal! Upon its Side 
c 7 Cl th Ot \ [he Poisoned Creature writhed, and died! 
Wil, AEN, Now, Kar the Shepherd, sadly rueing, 
\* — 7 / <&§& N) Surveyed the Tragic Scene, til!, viewing 
“1 NS fr SJ | : 
~~ 7? 4 ~ ir The Tree of Life unguarded there, 
NAS Af fo | ! He gathered in the Mystic Pe ar 
ae, Thus, laden down with Fate’s Providings— 
‘se ei The Precious Fruit and Sorry Tidings 


He lifted up his Feet and ran 
And told the Belle of Daghestan. 
4 Maiden who has lost a Lover 
Should not too rapidly recover; 





Still, Ali, that Unlucky Man, 
Left Widows Five in Erivan; 
And so the Philosophic Zillah 
Resignedly remarked, “ Bismillah!” 
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Non-partisan 


A K ANS AS Cl | ¥ lawver teils of a« iS¢ tried 

in a country court of Missouri. Counsel 
for the plaintiff had finished his argument, 
and counsel for the defense stepped forward 
to spe ak, when the judge inte rpose d. It was 
plainly to be seen that his Honor, who, by the 
way, was new to the bench, was filled with 
admiration for the skilful manner in whicl 
the plea of the plaintiff had been handled 
Accordingly, he said: 

“No need to go any further. Plaintiff 
wins 

Whe reupon counse | for the de fe ndant gave 
evidence of becoming hysterical. “You 
Honor! your Honor!” he exclaimed. “Surely 
you will at least let me present my case!” 

Reluctantly the judge gave his assent; and 
the protesting lawyer was permitted to stat 
his Case When this had been done, cur©rl- 
ously enough, his Honor evinced even greater 
wonder. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed. “Don’t it 
beat all! Now defendant wins!” 


Then—since the Foes of Basilisks 

Are rarely (Good Insurance Risks 

She vowed no more her Hopes to jeopard 
And married Kar, the Gentle Shepherd. 


SZ 


A Reasonable Request 


HF other night Dickey age five) in con- 

cluding his prayers as usual with “God 
bless papa and mamma, and Florence, and 
Eleanor and Winifred”’ (the twins), and his 
grandparents, and all of the aunties and 
ncles he could readily remembe r, then 
added: “‘And God bless Mr. Brassey and 
Mrs. Brassey, and Charles and Nell Brassey. 

You know ’em, don’t you?” 


A Poetic Simile 


A CHICAGO man, with his two little boys, 
* * was visiting a Boston man of his acquaint- 
ance. The Bostonian was delighted by the 
affection of the two kiddies 

“What a beautiful sight,” he exclaimed, 
“to see your two little boys thus! Such 
brotherly love is as rare as it 1s exquisite tag 

The Chicagoan nodded in assent. “ Yes,” 
said he, “those boys are as inseparable as a 
pair of pants.” 
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The Bostonian’s Bull 


BOSTON man was on his way West on 

important business. In the opposite sec- 
tion of the Pullman sat a sweet-faced, tired- 
appearing woman with four small children. 
Being fond of children, and feeling sorry for 
the mother, the Bostonian soon made friends 
with the kidd s. 

Early the next morning he heard their 
eager questions and the patient, 7 y es, dear,” 
of the mothe r, as she tri d to dre ss them, and, 
looking out, he saw a small white foot pro- 
truding beyond the opposite curtain. Reach- 
ing across the aisle m he took hold of the large 
toe ind be van to recite: 

“This little pig went to market; this little 
pig stayed at home; this little pig had roast 
beef; this little pig had none; this little pig 
cried, ‘Wee! wee!’ ail the way home.” 

[he foot was suddenly withdrawn, and a 
cold, quiet voice that of the mother—said, 
‘That is quite sufficient. thank you.” 





His Honey 
SAN FRANCISCO man tells of a flower, 
growing abundantly near Santa Barbara, 
Ww hich is peculiarly attractive to bees. 

“Now,” says he, “there was a young Cali- 
fornian, particularly fond of honey, who used 
to visit a certain Santa Barbara hostelry 
because such a superior sort of this nectar 
was to be had there. 

“This young man married in due course, 
and the wedding-trip included Santa Barbara, 
so that the bride might taste this superb 
honey. But, to his dismay, no honey ap- 
peared on the breakfast-table the first morn- 
ing of their stay. The groom frowned. He 
called the old familiar waiter over to him. 

““Where’s my honey?’ he demanded. 

“The waiter hesitated, looked awkwardly 
at the bride, and then bent toward the young 
man’s ear and in a hoarse whisper stam- 
mered, ‘Why, Marie don’t work here any 
more, sir.” 
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Behind in the Hauling 


MOUNTAINEER from the Ozark region 
was visiting New York for the first time, 
and he put up at a hotel which ts pretty far 
down-town. Next morning a friend came to 
take him out and show him the sights. They 
walked down Broadway until they got to 
Canal Street. The Ozark person stopped 
and contemplated the great congestion of 
trafic there, hundreds of trucks going in 
every direction. 
“You have got a nice city here,” said the 
mountaineer, “‘but it looks to me like your 
folks was a whole lot behind in their haulin’.”’ 


An Appropriate Synonym 

i YU can’t beat an Irishman for wit,” 

says a well known Washingtonian. 
“T was in Boston one day last winter, and, 
while standing near a men’s furnishing-store 
owned by one Haggerty, my attention was 
attracted by a display of shirts and ties which 
embraced a variety of color far exceeding a 
Turner landscape when the sun is red and 
gold. Every color of the rainbow was repre- 
sented, and some colors which were a true 
revelation to me; I had never seen them 
anywhere. On a huge yellow card was in- 


Ty 


scribed the single word— LISTEN 





Ignorance 


SCOTCH cabman was driving an Amer- 
ican around the sights in Edinburgh. 
In High Street he stopped and, with a 
wave of his hand, announced, “That is John 
Knox’s house.” 
“John Knox!” exclaimed the American. 
“Who was he?” 
This was too much for the cabby. “Good 
heavens!” he exclaimed. “Did you never 
read your Bible?” 


Strategy 


A YOUNG woman took down the receiver 
of the telephone one day and discovered 
that the line was in use. 

“T just put on a pan of beans for dinner,” 
she heard one woman complacently inform- 
ing another. 

She hung up the receiver and waited for 
the conversation to end. Upon returning to 
the telephone she found the woman still 
talking. Three times she waited, and then, 
at last becoming exasperated, she broke into 
the conversation. 

“Madam, I smell your beans burning,” 
she announced crisply. 

\ horrified scream greeted the remark, and 
the young woman was able to put in her call. 
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Unequally Armed 
U NCLE EPH, an old colored man, was up 
in 


court, accused of stealing a watch. 
He pleaded not gullty, and, moreover, 
brought against the complainant a counter- 
charge of assault. The man, he declared, had 
tried to kill him with an tron kettle. 

During the cross-examination, the attor- 
ney, Lawyer Bennet, demanded, “ Dare you 
to say that my client attacked you with an 
iron kettle?” 

“Dat what he done, sah,” replied Uncle 
Eph, with a nervous gulp. 

“With an iron kettle, eh?” sarcastically 
reiterated the lawyer. “That's a fine story 
for a big, strong fellow like you to try to 
impose upon this honorable court! And had 
you nothing with which to defend yourself?” 

“Only de watch, sah,” was the unwary re- 


ply; “but what’s a watch agin an 
kettle, sah?” 


iron 


Close at Hand 
AWOM AN from the South visiting New 
Y 


‘ork for the first time was much agitated 
when, after being conveyed through the 
Hudson tube, she found herself in another 
Subway. Rushing up to a knowing-looking 
individual, she asked, in an agitated tone: 

“Sir, do please tell me where is New 
York?” 

“Lady,” said he, with the utmost gravity, 
“it's right at the top of those stairs.” 
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A Novelty 
ANEW ENGLAND woman tells of discov- 


ering her new cook in the drawing-room, 
gazing at an aquarium with much interest. 

“Well, Mary,” said the mistress of the 
house in a kindly tone, “what do you think 
of them?” 

“Sure, they’re lovely,” said the girl. “ Will 
ye belave me, mum, but this is the first 
toime in me loife | iver see red herrings alive 
before!” 


Why ? 
ISS BASSETT was talking to the class 
in history in her most impressive man- 
ner. 

* Now, children,” she said, looking over 
her pupils, “I want you to understand that 
the time to ask questions in my class is when- 
ever anything is said which you wish ex- 
plained. Do not wait until the time comes 
for recitation and then tell me you ‘did not 
hear’ or ‘did not understand’ when I talked 
to you.” 

The children replied, “* Yes’m,”’ in chorus. 

“Very well,” said teacher; “‘we will begin 
to-day with James the First, who came after 
Elizabeth.” 

A scholar raised his hand. 

“Well,” queried Miss Bassett, graciously, 
“what is it?” 

“What made him come after her?” 
the scholar, eagerly 
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Tempora Mutantur 


THEL, aged nine, paying a visit to Aunt 

Nell, told of a birthday party she had 
attended the day before. ‘And Mabel, who 
gave the party, said to me: ‘Oh, Ethel, 
you’ Vv e got on the same dress you wore to 
my party the last time. I suppose your 
mother couldn’t afford to buy you a new 
dress this year.’” 

Aunt Nell laid her hand caressingly on 
Ethel’s blond curls and gently asked: “Of 
course, dear, you didn’t remain at the party 
after that? If a little girl had made such a 
remark to me when I was your age I should 
have gone right home.” 

“Well, Aunt Nell,” Ethel replied, “times 
have changed. I slapped her face and 
stayed.” 


One On the Doctor 


S a south Jersey country physician was 

driving through a village he saw a man 
amusing a crowd with the antics of his trick 
dog. The doctor pulled up and said: 

“My dear man, how do you manage to 
train your dog in that way? I can’t teach 
mine a single trick.” 

The man looked up, with a simple, rustic 
stare and replied: 

“Well, you see, it’s this way; you have to 
know more’n the dog, or you can’t learn him 
nothin’.”’ 





** James, Mr. Dauber has promised to 
ma 





forget tt. 


Mother’s Love-letters 


ABALI IMORE woman is the proud mother 


of an ingenious kiddie of seven. One 
afternoon, when he came in about an hour 
later than usual, she asked, “Where have 
you been, Clarence?” 

“Playing postman. I gave a letter to all 
the houses in this street—real letters, too.” 

“Where on earth did you get them?” 

“They were the old ones in the. attic, 
tied up with a blue ribbon.” 


A Penalty of Kinship 
A LADY passing through the slums of New 
y 


‘ork was shocked to see a boy of per- 
haps seven severely pummeling a little chap 
of four. “Are not you ashamed,” she asked, 
indignantly, ‘‘to abuse such a small fellow?” 

“Dat’s all right,” was the cheerful re- 


sponse; “he’s me brudder.”’ 


Old-fashioned 


HE day came when little, old-fashioned 

Emily was taken to town that she might 
see the circus for the first time. She watched 
the performance in speechless wonder until 
the equestrians appeared. Then, as the first 
couple, dressed in their usual airy attire, rode 
past her, her cheeks grew pink; she sidled 
close to her mother and whispered, “ Are 
they married, mother?” 
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Things 
THE INDEPENDENT KITE 
A KITE is very nice to own. 
It never, never grieves you, 
*Cept when it wants to play alone 
And just goes off and leaves you! 


THE FISHING-POLE 
A fishing-pole’s a funny thing 
It’s made of just a stick and string, 
A boy at one end and a wish, 
And on the other end a fish! 


THE SELFISH SEA 
The sea is very, very wide; 
It takes up all the room outside; 
And when I stand beside the sea 
It comes right up and pushes me! 
Mary Carotyn Davies. 


Of One Race 

A TEACHER asked the class in geography 

to name six different kinds of people 
belonging to the Caucasian race. Nobody 
answered until one little girl timidly raised 
her hand. 

“Well?” said the teacher, encouragingly. 

“A father, mother, and four children,” 
was the reply. 





Circus Day 
* Bein’ broke sure 





—— cline foal tpecoaun 
does make a feller feel unnecessary. 


Willing to Oblige 
CERTAIN novelist not unknown to fame 
received from a woman an unstamped 
note, asking the loan of a book on the ground 
that she could not obtain it at her book- 
seller’s. The writer replied in this wise: 


Dear Mapam,—lIn your vicinity there appears 
to be a lack of all sorts of things easily procurable 
elsewhere—not only of my recent work, but also 
of postage-stamps for letters. I have in my pos- 
session, it is true, the book you desire to obtain, 
and also the stamps to pay its carriage, but, to 
my regret, | am without the necessary string to 
make it into a parcel. If you cen supply me with 
a piece, I am at your service 


Careless Toward the Last 
A SOLDIER at one of the Western posts 


was recently given leave of absence the 
morning after pay-day. When his leave ex- 
pired he didn’t appear. It was ascertained, 
however, through unofficial sources, that he 
had been too convivial. 

When at last he was brought in and haled 
before the commanding officer for sentence, 
the following conversation ensued: 

** Jones, you look as if you had had a hard 
7 time of it.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you any money 
left?” 

“No, sir.” 

“When you left the post 
you had thirty-five dollars. 
Didn’t you?” 

“Ya, me.” 

“What did you do with 
it?” 

“T was walking along 
when I met a friend. We 
went into a nice place and 
spent nine dollars. Then 
we came out and I met an- 
other friend, and we spent 
nine dollars more. And 
then I came out and met a 
friend, and we spent nine 
dollars more. Then, sir, I 
met some more friends and 
I spent three dollars more. 
Then I comes back to the 
post.” 

“Well, Jones, that makes 
only thirty dollars. What 
did you do with the other 
five dollars?” 

Jones reflected a bit, and 
Ja : then replied: “I don’t 
know, sir. I guess I must 
have squandered that 
money foolishly.” 
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Present Conditions 1n American 


Business 


HE titanic clash of arms 
in Europe continues the 
dominating factor of 
the financial situation, 
,and the analyst who 
» argues himself away 





way back to it. New factors manifest 
themselves from time to time, to claim 
brief attention, but analysis inevitably 
proves that they may be eonnected di- 
rectly, or by roundabout process, with 
the great conflict on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Jhis fact is continually 
being emphasized in constantly varying 
wavs. Nor is it limited to the control of 
day-to-day operations; it long ago be- 
gan to influence plans arid calculations 
for the future, and its effect in this di- 
rection must gain constantly in power 
and extent. No one can at this time 
forecast the conditions that will exist 
when victory or exhaustion shall compel 
peace, nor the time when that truce will 
come, and the one safe rule that may be 
written now for the guidance of Amer- 
ican finance can include only the 4n- 
junctions of caution and conservatism. 
We are strong and we are growing in 
power, but we shall need our strength 
and our resource. 

The question of exchange, which has 
proven exceedingly troublesome from 
the outset, has been additionally com- 
plicated by the Italian declaration of 
war, but the Italian Minister of Finance 
has already conferred with the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and pre- 





from it will reason his: 


and Finance 


sumably an arrangement has already 
been made whereby Italy will co-operate 
in the scheme of financial strategy which 
was evolved at the Conference of the 
French and Russian Ministers of Fi- 
nance with Mr. Lloyd George in Paris 
last February. 

To gain a comprehensive view of the 
financial situation it is necessary to 
look behind quotations for francs, 
sterling, or lire, as the case may be, to 
discover the real causes for their fluctua- 
ting values. These causes have in a 
large measure been responsible for the 
situation on our own Stock Exchange, 
just as the necessity for maintaining the 
proper relation between European and 
American values has been responsible 
for the principal international financial 
transactions. ; 

Both England and France must each 
day make large payments for supplies 
purchased in the United States. The 
balances are at present heavily in our 
favor, and even the sales of American 
securities heid in England, which have 
been encouraged by the British Govern- 
ment, have not been of sufficient magni- 
tude to prevent the constant deprecia- 
tion of London exchange, although it 
may be added that exchange on London 
is at less of a discount than exchange 
on any one of the European countries. 
The gold reserve established in Ottawa 
at a time when we ourselves had heavy 
obligations to liquidate on the other side 
has been rapidly depleted by gold ship- 
ments to New York which have*been 
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made on account of both the British and 
French Governments, while the Bank of 
France, in turn, has sent large amounts 

in specie to London. From present indi- 

cations it would seem th: it the difhcul- 

ties of maintaining even the present 

rates would increase as time went on 
and as it became necessary for the 
Allied Powers to meet increasing obliga- 
tions on this side. The fact that Ger- 
many has been practically prohibited by 

the British blockade from dealing with 
the outside world has rendered het 

exchange problems much less acute than 
those of her opponents. In all the dis- 
cussion as to a remedy, there have been 
in reality but two practical suggestions: 
one that an attempt be made to estab- 
lish a credit for the Allies in this country 

by the issue of their securities or by the 

purchase of obligations issued in London 
and Paris; and the other that British 
and French holdings of American secu- 
rities should be sold back to us. The 
latter alternativ e has received the most 
favorable consideration, although both 
French and Russian Treasury Bills have 
been placed in New York. But the re- 
cent report of Mr. L. F. Loree, repre- 
senting a committee appointed to in- 
vestigage foreign holdings of American 
securities, indicates that the volume 
thereof is not as great as had been be- 
lie ved. It would seem inevitable, there - 
fore, that the former alternative must 
eventually be adopted. In this con- 
nection the recent operations under- 
taken by the Rothschilds of Paris with 
an A me rican syndicate headed by 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. is of interest. 
\ number of high-class American Rail- 
way securities have been sold in Paris. 
lhese, having been issued in francs, are 
not negotiable on the New York Stock 
Exchange. An arrangement was there- 
fore made whereby, in co-operation with 
the French Government the Roths- 
childs collected a large amount of se- 
curities, substituted therefor French 
Government obligations, and the Amer- 
ican issues thus collected were utilized 
as collateral for credit in New York. 
Up to the present time no such con- 
certed effort has been made in Great 
Britain, although it is understood that 
the British Treasury has, wherever 
possible, encouraged Englishmen to dis- 
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pose of their holdings of American ob- 
ligations. Last fall it was a vital ques- 
tion as to how we were to pay our 
debts abroad. Bills of exchange on 
London and Paris were at exorbitant 
figures and the two expedients devised 
first the New York City Bond Syndi- 
cate, which stood ready to furnish 
$80,000,000 in gold to pay the city’s 
debt abroad, and, second, the Gold Pool, 
whose organization did much to prevent 
a recurrence of the former high figures 
for exchange—were an indication of the 
extent and importance of our obliga- 
tions abroad. What a complete reversal 
the existing situation re pre sents! To-day 
the problem is not how to get money 
from New York to London, but how to 
reverse the movement. We have im- 
ported since January Ist about $125,- 
000,000 gold, and yet drafts on London 
are quoted at approximately the lowest 
prices in a generation, and the foremost 
fnancial minds on both sides of the 
Atlantic are concerned with the problem 
of how to stabilize the market so that our 
enormous exports can be financed with- 
out dislocating the machinery. Prelim- 
inary indications are that the export bal- 
ance for the fiscal year which ended on 
June 30th will somewhat exceed $1,000,- 
000,000, this figure being far in excess of 
any previous export balance. This huge 
sum, which represents the net of our bill 
against “‘abroad,”’ has to be paid for, and 
the customary offsets are in large part 
lacking. Customary offsets include im- 
ports of luxuries, the expenditures made 
by our tourists, and similar items. 
These, of course, are far below their 
normal figures and are no approximate 
offset for the volume of exports, swollen 
as these exports are by purchases by the 
warring nations of Europe. 

England has announced a new loan 
which is masterful both in its size and 
in its ingenious appeal to existing hold- 
ers of Consols. The British Govern- 
ment says, in effect: “We will accept 
your subscription for the new loan at 
par; furthermore, as the issuance of this 
new loan would tend to depreciate the 
value of Consols, as it offers a more at- 
tractive interest rate than is obtainable 
on the Consols at present prices, we 
will pay you approximately ten points 
above parity for your Consols in ex- 
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change for bonds of the new loan, but 
this can only be done in case you sub- 
scribe to and pay for the new loan to 
twice the extent you are entitled to 
receive bonds through exchange.” The 
authorized amount of the new loan is 
£1,000,000,000, of which something like 
£400,000,000 might be needed to ex- 
change for Consols, assuming all were 
presented for exchange, something like 
£350,000,000 for the last war loan put 
out, the holders of which also have an 
opportunity of exchange. Of course, 
this does not help to solve England’s 
problem with the exchanges. It merely 
gives,her funds in her own country, and 
the problem which she will have to solve 
will be the transfer of those funds to 
New York in sufficient volume to pay 
for purchases which are being made over 
here in such tremendous quantity. 

It is natural that such a sum as 
£250,000,000—the minimum of new 
money which England expects to raise— 
could only be ve ses through the 
sale by some holders of other securities, 
and the announcement of the new Brit- 
ish war loan, with its attractive terms, 
was followed by a considerable amount 
of liquidation in American bonds. The 
reports of sales on the Stock Exchange 
show a considerable quantity of seller 
transactions—the term used to indicate 
sales where the seller has twenty or 
thirty days in which to deliver the 
securities—and it is understood that 
large blocks of bonds have found buyers 
at private sale under the same condi- 
tions as to delivery. The encouraging 
feature is that all of this liquidation 
has been absorbed with so little discom- 
fort. Some concessions in price have 
been made, it is true, but the present 
situation emphasizes the fact that the 
Stock Exchange officials were unneces- 
sarily concerned as to the dangers of 
reopening the Exchange for fear of the 
flood of foreign liquidation. Rather 
than a menace, the foreign liquidation 
is, in many ways, a blessing to-day, 
as it returns securities to a market 
which is able to take care of them, and, 
to the extent that sales are made, helps 
to correct an abnormal exchange situa- 
tion. 

Discussion of the amount of securities 
held abroad has been rife since the 


uestion became a practical one last 
awe and various estimates have been 
made; some of them, such as that of 
Sir George Paish, having estimated the 
amount to be $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,- 
000,000. Within the last month the re- 
sult of a careful investigation has been 
given out by Mr. L. F. Loree, President 
of the Delaware & Hudson. With the 
co-operation of the railroads whose se- 
curities are held abroad, Mr. Loree has 
been able to determine, with a consid- 
erable degree of accuracy, that the par 
value of railroad securities held abroad 
totals about $2,500,000,000, this includ- 
ing no municipal or industrial obliga- 
tions, but merely those of the railroads. 

Locally, the transaction of greatest 
interest has, perhaps, been the New 
York City bond sale. Taking all things 
into consideration, the price received by 
the City was fairly satisfactory, par- 
ticularly when viewed in contrast with 
the price at which the English Govern- 
ment is borrowing. The sale marked 
the initial issue by the city along the 
lines of the resolution adopted by the 
Board of Estimate last fall at the time 
of the contract between the city and the 
Bankers Syndicate which undertook to 
shoulder the city’s burden of foreign 
payments. Expenditures which repre- 
sented non-revenue-producing property, 
such as school-houses, streets, parks, 
fire-houses, etc., were to be financed by 
bonds maturing in series from one to 
fifteen years, and the maturing instal- 
ments were to be paid off through the 
budget as they came due. The city is 
to be congratulated on taking this step. 
Temporarily, perhaps, it means a little 
hardship on taxpayers, as the imme- 
diate effect is a slight increase in the tax 
rate, but it has the salutary effect of 
bringing home to the voters and the 
officials who authorize the expenditures 
the fact that these expenditures must 
all be paid for by the city; in other 
words, 8 the voters. 

Comparison has sometimes been 
drawn between the present and the days 
when New York City could sell 3% 
bonds above par, and the difference in 
the interest rate to-day is cited as a 
measure of a decline in New York City’s 
credit. As a matter of fact, the figures 
have no such significance. There was 
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a time when municipal bonds such as 
New York City issues constituted, with 
mortgages, about the only things which 
an estate could properly purchase, and 
mortgages were taxable, while New 
York City bonds were not. New York 
State bonds were almost a rarity. 
[he consequence was that New York 
City bonds were in constant demand at 
prices where their return equaled the 
current rate on mortgages less the exist- 
ing tax rate. Since those days several 
vital changes have taken place in the 
situation with respect to New York City 
bonds. First, the list of securities avail- 
able for Savings Banks and Trustees has 
broadened out to include a great many 
railroad bonds of high class; then the 
mortgage-tax law was passed under 
which an initial recording tax could be 
paid, thereby making a mortgage ex- 
empt from further taxation in the hands 
of aholder. Later the same principle was 
extended to include corporation bonds 
covering real estate in New York State, 
and later still the secured-debt law 
was passed, under which practically any 
bond could be exempted from personal 
taxes for its entire lifetime by the pay- 
ment of a recording tax of 4%. Last 
but not least, New York State has en- 
tered the market as a substantial bor- 
rower, thus creating an issue superior to 
that of the city and yet still available 
at a fair interest return. .Under the 
influence of these various laws, New 
York City bonds gradually assumed 
level commensurate with other securi- 
ties of undoubted strength. Although 
the legislature has retraced its steps in 
part through the repeal of the secured- 
debt tax law as originally passed, the 
form of securities in which exemption 
from taxation may be secured is still so 
broad that the former great advantage of 
New York City bonds has, in large part, 
disappeared. 

With the ending of the year which 
closed on June 3oth, it is altogether 
likely that most railroad managers 
breathed a sigh of relief. In the case 
of practically all the roads it has been 
a most trying session, with a sharp con- 
traction in tonnage moved and a hard 
struggle to cut down expenses in order 
to make some fair showing in net. 
Happily, there are some signs that the 


year beginning on July 1st, which repre- 
sents the fiscal year for most of the com- 
panies, holds out promise of more fa- 
vorable resuits. The two principal East- 
ern railroad systems, reaching almost all 
the important trafic centers between 
New York and Chicago, are showing in 
their current reports some evidence even 
of an increase in gross earnings. The 
New York Central system has just re- 
ported a gain in its gross earnings for 
May of about $1,500,000, and the rigid 
economy which the operating officials 
have been, of necessity, forced to con- 
sider as their cardinal rule of life has 
resulted in well-nigh doubling its. net 
income. This tendency has been less 
marked in the case of the Pennsylvania, 
but, taken as a whole, the lines East 
and West of Pittsburgh show a slight 
betterment in their gross receipts. 

In our domestic situation the first 
boom in so-called war stocks occurred 
with the sensational rise in Bethlehem 
Steel. This has been followed by ex- 
cited dealings in stocks of various equip- 
ment companies. This buying has been 
partially due to the orders which the 
railways have placed for new rolling- 
stock, but is principally to be ascribed 
to reports which have gone abroad that 
these corporations had received enor- 
mous orders for munitions of war. The 
effect of this speculative activity has 
constantly widened. The stocks of con- 
cerns known to be manufacturing the 
machine tools which would be required 
in turning out shells have rapidly risen 
in value, and there has been a spec- 
tacular rise in the copper, lead, zinc, 
and other metal stocks. 

The origin of all this activity is di- 
rectly attributable to the war. It has, 
however, produced a more general feel- 
ing of optimism, or rather it has dis- 
pelled a good deal of the feeling of 
discouragement which had so long pre- 
vailed, and the result has naturally been 
that investors have been encouraged to 
believe that the era of prosperity has at 
last arrived, and have thus gone into 
the rising market, not necessarily to pur- 
chase so-called war stocks, but to invest 
the funds which have been accumulating 
to such an extent that money has for 
some time been practically a drug on 
the market. 
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STORY so refreshing and withal so 

genuine in its difference from the or- 

dinary as Holman Day’s new novel, 
The Landloper, is seldom met with in these 
days of much ingenious and colorful writing. 
For although new sources of fictional interest, 
real and imaginative, are continually being 
tapped, real freshness of inspiration and 
vitality of heart- 
warmed thought 
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loper. The Landloper, indeed, has all the 
charm of those occasional, surprising “first 
novels,” which, without anybody’s expecting 
it, make their way almost unheralded into 
the hearts of the public. One suspects that 
Mr. Day is one of those writers who keep 
themselves fresh by an unusually active and 
generous interest in affairs and in men. 

Such an interest 

helps to give one a 





are now as rare as i Ree ae 
always. Mr. Day oS 

has become well 
known as the au- 
thor of _ stirring 
tales of the Maine 
lumber-camps; he 
has gained a repu- 
tation as a humor- 
ist by writing short 
stories full of a 
joyous absurdity, 
and containing an 
incalculable _ ele- 
ment of surprise— 
stories which bear 
comparison with 
the best of W. W. 
Jacobs and even 
with Mark Twain. 
More recently he 
has written tales of 
the habitant coun- 
try, showing a feel- 
ing for and a mas- 
tery of finer quali- 
ties of atmosphere 
and of human 
character. It is 
not very surprising 
that from an au- 
thor of proved 
power and unfail- 
ing ingenuity we should have, this year, 
a story that is technically a good deal 
better than anything he has previously done; 
it is, however, a trifle astonishing that a wri- 
ter who has written enough to give him a fair 
excuse for substituting tried skill in the piace 
of warm inspiration should give us a tale so 
full of youthful, unjaded zest as is The Land- 
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grip equally upon 
a the ideal and upon 
the practical, and 
it tends to give a 
man’s writing that 
zestful and not 
too professional 
quality which is 
characteristic of 
the “first novel” 
when it happens to 
be a really good 
one — the bloom 
that the second 
novel too often 
lacks. Strange to 
say, Mr. Day, 
without losing his 
grip upon the prac- 
tical, has grown in 
his more recent 
novels progressive- 
ly more ideal and 
more idyllic. Nev- 
er a mere roman- 
cer or exploiter of 
local color, he has 





become less and 
less dependent for 
his appeal upon 
strangeness or up- 
on peculiarity of 
atmosphere, while 
he has become ever more skilful in 
the prudent use of both. The Land- 
loper is not written in the “strong” style— 
a style suitable to what Mr. Day has some- 
where called “the bumptious bucko spirit of 
the woods.” There is, indeed, in Mr. Day’s 
earlier tales cf -he lumber-camps and of 
politics a vigor an_ picturesqueness of dic- 
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tion, a firm insistence upon certain real 
aspects of life, that are highly stimulating 
and have given these stories great force and 
carrying power. But The Landloper is writ- 
ten in a style that is stronger than the 


“strong” style—a style that carries convic- 


tion because it is simple and candid; because 
it has back of it, in unusual measure, love of 
life, love of human nature, love of a high 
ideal, not unmingled with the love of play. 


Mr. Day begins his story in that half- 
serious half-whimsical manner which is con- 
genial to certain authors and which most 
readers like. The note of care-free vaga- 
bondage and of whimsy is pleasant and not 
too strident; it is always appealing when it 
is deftly and not too artificially struck, and 
it is felt to chime more harmoniously with 
a spirit of candor and simplicity than do 
some other notes. At the outset one might 
suppose, indeed, that the story, The Land- 
loper, was going to be merely a succession of 
whimsies or of modern-day romantic adven- 
tures of the casual sort. To be sure, the 
vagabond, Walker Farr, who comes strolling 
down a dusty New England road, in the 
first chapter, is by no means an ordinary 
tramp. He is rather handsome, despite his 
rags, and there is in him a certain manliness 
which makes itself felt beneath his insolence. 
Also he is master of a subtle irony that is not 
native to the road. And yet he will not 
work; and he can reject offers of employ- 
ment with all the scorn of a lifelong loafer. 
Walker Farr comes upon a party of automo- 
bilists who are struggling to put a new tire 
upon their machine. He contemptuously 
helps the inefhicient man of the party, refuses 
pay with something little short of insult, 
catches a look of gratitude and sympathy 
from a girl’s eyes, and swings along on his 
aimless way. Later he sees in the yard of a 
neat village house an old Quaker engaged in 
vengefully smashing with an ax a handsome 
cofin. Farr learns the man’s story and 
makes the acquaintance of his son, with 
whom the father has quarreled—a young 
man, more dreamy than wise, who is on the 
point of setting out to do the world good, 
advertising his mission by wearing a com- 
plete suit of home-made armor. Then, with 
one of those bizarre effects which Mr. Day 
evidently finds it hard to resist, and which 
are quite irresistible in his hands, there is 
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projected upon the screen of the story the 
figure of an elderly judge beaming benevo- 
lence and humor, who comes driving down 
a country road with a perfectly good suit of 
very correct afternoon clothes, which he 
doesn’t need and which he is trying hard to 
give away. Not finding any one sufficiently 
lacking in false pride to accept the gift, he 
drapes the garments upon a fence-post, at- 
taches to them a placard offering them to the 
first comer, and drives beamingly on his way. 
The clothes subsequently come into the pos- 
session of Walker Farr. 


These are adventures of the way—pica- 
resque, amusing, sentimental, worthy of Gil 
Blas. But the story is something more than 
a succession of such things. The adventures 
of the way lead naturally to events and 
situations far more absorbing. They prepare 
one, too, for the spirit of modern knight- 
errantry which pervades the whole story 
a spirit that ranges all the way from the ab- 
surd Quixotism of the young Quaker—who 
was many things, including an advertising 
sign for stove-polish, before he found his true 
mission—to the reluctant chivalry of that 
admirable citizen, a little too shrinking in his 
rectitude, the Honorable Archer Converse of 
Marion. 


A spirit of suppressed chivalry begins to 
stir in the breast of the vagabond Walker 
Farr from the moment when he first puts on 
the garments that formerly belonged to the 
estimable and whimsical judge. Newly at- 
tired, he appears in the streets of Marion— 
a city of cotton-mills. For a time he idly 
watches old Etienne Provancher, the “ picka- 
roon,” as with his pole and rake he clears 
away flotsam from the jaws of the turbines. 
As usual, his curiosity is rewarded, for he sees 
Etienne drag up from the water the body of a 
drowned woman—a suicide: such cases are 
common. On the woman’s clothes is found 
a note giving her address and imploring 
kindness for her little girl, Rosemarie, whom 
she has left shut up at home. Moved by the 
new spirit that is in him, Walker Farr goes 
to the tenement where the woman lived, 
finds Rosemarie, and takes her under his pro- 
tection. Not knowing what to do, he brings 
her to the house where Etienne Provancher 
lives; then, in order to earn money for the 
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little girl, he goes to work at the mill. His 
affection for her makes him a good citizen; 
her death, instead of sending him off on the 
road again, plunges him into a political strug- 
gle. Little Rosemarie dies of typhoid; it is 
the scourge of the place, for the city, and in 
deed the whole state, is in the grip of the 
Consolidated Water Company, which pumps 
filthy water out of the river instead of secur- 
ing a pure supply from the more distant 
lakes The flabby young man whom Farr 
helped with the automobile tire is Richard 
Dodd, nephew of Colonel Symonds Dudd, 
the autocrat of the Consolidated. The girl 
with whom Farr fell distantly in love at first 
sight is Kate Kilgour, Colonel Dodd’s private 
secretary, and she has promised to marry 
Richard—some time. ‘These are the ele- 
ments of a situation of which the outcome 
is by no means obvious. 


At no point does the story lose its tone of 
adventure and knight-errantry, though its 
atmosphere becomes more and more prac- 
tical and intensely real. Whim and fanciful 
adventure prepare the way; but through a 
trick of which some writers are masters these 
are readily deepened into tenderness and 
earnestness. The apparently playful man- 
ner in which the story, or a part of it, is told, 
is indeed something more than a trick; for 
such a manner does really give greater scope 
to a spirit that loves humanity, freedom of 
thought and of conscience, and one that is 
not indifferent to the amusing side of things. 
The story of how Walker Farr began, ob- 
scurely and gropingly at first, but with grow- 
ing effect, to oppose the water combination, 
of how he secured the aid of the Honorable 
Archer Converse and finally upset the poli- 
tics of the state, is told with great skill in 
the art of sustaining suspense and with a 
sure knowledge of politics and of men. Mr. 
Day reads with as keen an insight the charac- 
ter of the upright and fastidious Converse 
as he does that of the veteran political scout, 
Dan Breed, aggrieved because the organiza- 
tion he has served so long now wishes to be 
rid of him and expects him to be contented 
and quiet as the “curator” of a collection 
of stuffed animals. But the author’s quiet 
and effective character-drawing, besides be- 
ing amusing and sympathetic, has a some- 
what broad significance. Walker Farr 
stands forth as the champion and symbol of 


ordinary public opinion; Archer Converse, 
the man of influence and good repute who 
holds aloof from the “nasty mess” of poli- 
tics, represents that more powerful public 
opinion which is so often the hardest to 
reach—the respectable and cultured element 
to whom the people have a right to look for 
leaders. The message of the story is plain 
to read, yet seldom is a message so perfectly 
blended as here with the interest of an un- 
pretentiously written but tensely interesting 
tale of love and struggle. A distinguished 
foreign observer—M. Benjamin d’Estour- 
nelles Constant—has recently remarked 
that religion in the United States is becom- 
ing a very practical affair—a matter of do 
ing and serving. It is this kind of religion, 
this public spirit, which gives zest and the 
vital spark of idealism to Holman Day’s 
refreshingly original romance of modern 
American life. 


“If gentle manners are the outward ex- 
pression of a kind and generous spirit,” 
writes Anne Seymour in the introduction to 
her new book entitled Good Form, “we 
should have the finest manners in the world; 
we should be the politest of peoples.” Un- 
fortunately there is some room for criticism 
of us in this latter respect. Books upon 
etiquette indeed have been published in 
numbers; yet hardly one is so brief, rational, 
and precise (without setting up falsely stiff 
standards) as this of Anne Seymour's. The 
book takes up every subject that properly 
comes under the heading of good form, from 
minutiz of dress and table etiquette to the 
larger problems of entertaining and of good 
taste on all occasions. The table of contents 
includes chapters upon calls and cards, in- 
troductions and invitations, afternoon teas, 
luncheons, and “ breakfasts,” simple dinners, 
weddings, dances, table etiquette, the duties 
and manners of hostess and guest, and social 
correspondence. Upon all the subjects the 
author touches lightly, conveying much by 
slight suggestion and recognizing the read- 
er’s possession of good sense and his right to 
use discretion, but she writes with accuracy 
on matters that require such treatment, and 
with the authority of certain knowledge. 
The book will be found a friendly monitor 
and a reliable summary of the best social 
usage adapted to the needs of all. 

Evuiotr Brake. 
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